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fe TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Howard Building, Providence, R. I. 
Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, 
Printing and Finishing Machinery 


TEXTILE FABRICS AND WARPS 


Plans and Estimates for Complete Plants 


6 Roll Hydraulic Calender 


ROLLER, CHASING, HYDRAULIC, EMBOSSING AND FRICTION 
CALENDERS AND MANGLES 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, Iron, Steel, Rubber and Brass Rolls, and our 


SPECIAL COMBINATION COTTON-HUSK ROLLS 


Bleaching Kiers with Patent Circulators 


RAW STOCK, YARN, WOVEN AND KNIT GOODS 
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Dyeing Machine 
Single Compartment 
Providing for separate 
removal of small rollers 


in box. 


Bleaching, 
Dyeing, Drying, 
Finishing Machinery 


for all textile fabrics. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Providence Office, Room 417, Industrial Trust Building. 
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DUTCHER TEMPLE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





DRAPER COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


HOPEDALE MASS. 
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TL nt Ml GR Moun 


DRAPER COMPANY 


Northrop Loom Repairs 


FIT 
Northrop Looms 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


MADE BY 


DRAPER COMPANY 


Hopedale Mass. 


J. D. CLOUDMAN Southern Agent 
40 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Ceorgia 
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The Foster Model 30 
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The Model 30 Cone Winder has every good principle of 
former Models incorporated init. In addition,the new Model 
is more flexible of adjustment and may be set to produce 
tinished cones of much greater taper than former Models, 
although paper cones cf the same or lesser pitch are used. 


Foster Machine Company 


Westfield, Massachusetts 
JOHN HILL, Southern Agent, 1014 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Camless Cone Winder 


Effects saving in cost of repairs and operating expenses. 
Increases capacity of operative,—decreases cost of winding per pound. 


Duplicate work from every spindle positive. 

Compact construction and large product per spindle insures appreciable saving in 
floor space and lessens first cost of installation. 
Executive Offices:—77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Southern Agent :—Rogers W. Davis, Charlotte, N. C. 
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LEIGH & BUTLER 


IMPORTING ENGINEERS 


232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, U, S. A. 


Cable Address— 


Long Distance Telephone— 
“Leigh,” Boston 


Main 2693 TKX TILE 


Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 


PLATT BROS. & CO., Ltd. 


OF OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


By far the Largest Makers in the World of 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 


Also Sole Agents in U. S. and Canada for 


MATHER & PLATT, Ltd. 


Equipment of Complete Works for 


BLEACHING, CALICO PRINTING, DYEING AND 
FINISHING 


Patent Mechanical FILTERS for Town Supplies 
and all Industrial Purposes 


Wool Washing and Drying Machines, Napping Machines, Sykes’ Card 
Clothing for Cotton, Critchley’s Card Clothing for Woolen and Wor- 
sted, Wilson Bros’. Bobbins, etc., Harding’s Pins, Fallers and Circles, 
Dronsfield’s Grinding Machinery and Emery Fillet; Double Loop 
Bands, Scroll Banding etc.; Condenser and Gill Box Aprons, etc. 
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THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 


and the 


MANCHESTER TESTING HOUSE 


are 


“Carrier Equipped” 


In 1912, the Testing House and 
Laboratory of the Manchester 
(Eng.) Chamber of Commerce se- 
lected the Carrier System in pref- 
erence to all others,— 


and now 


the Treasury Department has 
placed a contract with us for equip- 
ping the Testing Room at the Ap- 
praisers’ Warehouse in New York, 
with a complete system, after a most 
searching and thorough investiga- 
tion by that Department's engineers 
and scientists, and upon the advice 
of the Bureau of Standards. 


The Carrier System was selected in each case 
because it was the only system that controlled 
both temperatures and humidities, and would 
humidify and dehumidify as required. 


Our [Engineer or catalog will call 
upon your request 


Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 


Of America at 
+» " 
No. 39 Cortlandt Street, New York City "eet? 


NEW ENGLAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
E. T. LYLE, Mgr. A. E. STACEY, Jr., Mgr. E. T. MURPHY, Mgr. 
176 Federal St. Ft. Dearborn Bidg., 734 Real Estate Trust 
Boston Clark and Monroe Streets Building 


BUFFALO, 490 Broadway 
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COTTON MILL 
MACHINERY 


Weaving 


Executive Office, 77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Arthur R. Sharp, Treas.; Thomas G. Cox, Agent 


Southern Office, Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard 


Works at Taunton, Mass. 
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PAINT 
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Why it is costly to use 
imitations of Rice’s 


There are a number of "mill-whites" on 
the market, all of them open imitations 


of the original, Rice’s Gloss Mill- White. 


These imitations are all varnish gloss 
paints, whereas Rice's is an o7/ paint, 
giving a glossy tile-like finish, made by a 
special process, d/scovercd by and 
known only tous. It is not a cold 
water paint but can be applied over 
old cold water paint. 


Varnish gloss psints dry too brittle, and 
are liable to crack and peel. They may 
look as white as Rice’s when first put on, 
but those who use them soon discover 
that they turn distinctly yellow. 


Now, what is the use of painting ceilings 


give, free, enough Rice's 


and walls with a gloss paint which 
very soon turns yellow and which is 
liable to crack and peel? It would 
be more economical to use whitewash, for 
then the cost of repainting would be less. 


Guaranteed to Remain 
White Longest 


If you use Rice's, you are protected. 
We guarantee that if Rice's does not 
remain white longer than any other gloss 
paint, applied at the same time, and 
under the same conditions, we z/// 
lo repaint 
the job with We also 
guarantee that, properly applied, Rice's 
will not flake nor scale. You cannot 
lose under this guarantee. 


one coat. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘The Yellow Peril’’ and Sample Board 


Sold 
direct from 
factory 


Sold direct from 
our factory in ba 
rels Containing suf 
ficient paint to 
cover 20,000 square 
feet—one coat. 


20 Dudley Street, 


RICE'S 


GLOSS 


MILL -WHITE 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


On concrete 
surfaces 


On inside concrete 
Rice’s Grano I thma ke 
the best poss 

mer for a sec 

of Rice's Gloss } 
White-—-givicg 4 

like enamel fi ish at 
no more expense than 
lead and oil paint. 


Rice’s Granolith 
Providence, R. I. 
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Parks’ Piping Parables 


“Realizing that most of it goes up chimney anyhow, let the 
heat in your boiler so shine, that the rest 


doesn’t go down the sewer.” 


Knavery Not Confined 


to Money 


If knavery were only confined to 
money—actual cash—it could be 
tolerated and this world might not 
be so benighted ; likewise The G. 
M. Parks Company would have 
little use for being, and the editor 
wouldn't need to conjure the muses 
monthly to remind you of thatsame. 


See what knavery is responsible | 


for! 


A man named Shakespeare once 
voiced these same sentiments: “who 
steals my purse steals trash” —there- 
by anticipating me some few hun- 
dred years and proving conclusively 
that had he lived in this age he 
would perforce be in the piping 
business. 


Where was |? 

Oh—knavery, thievery, graft or 
whatever you may call it. We for- 
get that we cheat time and wonder 
why we are so rushed. 

This is the foundation on which 
efficiency in production, in opera- 
tion has been builded and grown. 


And the kind of piping that we 
do—and we say it at the expense 
of repetition —is a reflection of that 
very spirit. 

Take a single instance: there was 
once a concern which had quite a 


power plant, including the usual | 


boilers and engines. In addition, a 


condenser recently installed ; putin | 


On the face of it, 


to save money. 


it did save money, too, and when | 


we came along telling that its use 
in this particular case was expen- 
sive, we came mighty near being as 
unpopular as an also-ran. 


The prospect expatiated that he 
knew what his coal bills were be- 
fore he installed the condenser and 
after, and had figures to prove that 
we were consummate dam phools 
to come to a man of intelligence 
with a cock and bull story like that. 


Prayerful Consideration Brings 


in the Order 


But here was a case where cir- 
cumstantial evidence didn’t convict. 
This prospect had a continued use 


for steam in a dye-house that was | 
But when we said | 
exhaust steam for that—he chided | 


a heat sucker. 


us again, not in anger, but in sor- 
row; that so seemingly intelligent a 
house should presume to tell him 
who had been dyeing goods before 
we were born that our method was 
feasible. 

So we labored with him in prayer. 
Asked him what it was that did the 
work and were informed withsome 
punctuation that it was the heat in 
the steam. 


That was our lead—and we had 


one or two trumps that hadn't been 


sprung. So out came the steam 
tables. Steam tables are mystifying 


enough to the uninitiated; to think | 


that anyone who just puts up pipes 
will resort to anything so scientific 
as a steam table! 


And so he was shown by people 
even older than he was, that steam 
at 100 pounds hasn't so much 
more virtue when it comes to heat, 
than steam at two pounds. 

What it does have is more kick, 
and inexperienced pipers with 100 
pounds of steam back of “em can 
make steam go any old place. Sci- 


entific piping really cuts very little 
ice under these conditions. One 
hundred pounds will kick it round 
a veritable maze of pipe and still 
get away with it. 


But this man said it was heat that 
did his work. And with his own 
argument as a boomerang, we asked 
him why he didn’t take the heat— 
heat, mind you—that he was just 
throwing away und make it do the 


work. “Gosh, you can’t do that,” 
said he, “with one-inch pipe.” 


Intangible Heat Units 


“No, you can’t; but if it’s a ques- 
tion of heat, we can enlarge the 
pipes to get the same amount with 
two pounds back pressure on your 
engine, as you get now with a hun- 
dred pounds from the boiler direct. 
That takes some figuring and some 
experience which is what we have 
been trying to say for some time 
only the opportunity didn’t seem to 
be just opporture. 

Gee—I never knew we were so 
patient before. 

Well you may not believe it, but 
finally this man came across; saw 
the light and the job was done and 
when we got through—he had 
boilers; and that condenser that he 
thought so much of, for sale. 

And not only that, but a friend 
of his up the valley had ‘his plant 


| changed too—and not only that— 


well that’s the kind of work that's 
interested us ever since. 

And may | add that a similar 
problem is the kind of a job we 
would tackle some day for you- 


| when you are looking, too. 


PARKO 


The G. M. Parks Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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Are You Grouchy— 
On The Humidifying Question? 


Are you dissatisfied with unsanitary systems that use second-hand water, that 
have innumerable contraptions, such as casings, cloths, mantles, drains, strainers and 
other moving and, therefore, trouble-making parts. 


Are you (humidifyingly speaking) a pessimist ? 


The Turbo Will 
Make You An Optimist 


The Turbo is the troubleless humidifier. Get it and your humidifying 


problem is settled. The Turbo has no trouble-causing parts—no unsanitary features. 


And it does Humidify. It gives you the degree of humidification you need 
in your mill. That's why it is "The Humidifier with the Guarantee." 


Let the Turbo—put back the weight that was in the fabric when you bought 
it—that will pay for the system—the other benefits are "velvet". 


The proof of what we "claim" as facts is in the Turbo Catalog. Shall we 
send it? Or an engineer? or both? Asking implies no obligation. 


The G. M. Parks Company 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Southern Office, 200 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. J.S. COTHRAN, Mgr. 
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The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


Sets the twist in your filling and overcomes kinky filling 
difficulties. It conditions without injuring the bobbins 


. : Metal Constructi 
The Sargent Drying Machines Asiestcs insulation 
Scientifically designed for greatest economy in 
drying Cotton, Wool, Hair. 


Wool Washers, Wool Dusters and Openers, Burr Pickers 
Complete Carbonizing Plants 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton and Wool 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 
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No. 2 
No. 1 and No. 2—Cops to weave from inside seven-eighths 


to three inches diameter and up to seventeen inches long. 


Suitable for various kinds of coarse 
goods such as grass matting, 
cotton bagging, cocoa matting, all 
kinds of carpets, felts, chinchilla, 
linen, jute, flax, asbestos, hose 
and narrow fabrics such as wicks, 
belting, webbing, surcingles, 
halters, etc. 


y Ht ‘ 


WA 


Hh 


j 
/ 


No. 3 and No. 4 Shuttle Bobbins 
from seven-eighths to two inches 
in diameter and any length up to 
twelve inches. Suitable for all 
kinds of duck, upholsteries, 
tapestries, asbestos, ratana or any 
kind of fancy yarns for automatic 
or other looms. 


i } \} TANT 


No. 4 


OSWALD LEVER CO., Inc. 


13th and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WINDERS 


Builders of Textile Machinery RSPUCIALLY 
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NO. © 
FULLING 
MODUL 


DRIVING SIDE GEAR DRIVE 


 GwoTH WASHERS 
mean Price Dre 
er 


SOAPING 


BELT DRIVE ROPE DRIVE 


gam, JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 
» NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 
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SPECIAL MILL SUPPLIES 


THAT HELP INCREASE PRODUCTION 


New Hand Threading Shuttle 

This new patented shuttle is the simplest, most 
effective, and quickly threaded shuttle made. It can be 
operated with the finest silk or the coarsest filling — will 
neither wuthread nor “‘balloon’’—it is arranged so that lint 
may easily be removed, and also that felt may be inserted 
for tension purposes. It complies with the Massachusetts 
sanitary shuttle law. 


Never-Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes 
We can guarantee that with this combination you 
can run your looms faster and with longer cops than 
with any other spindles or tubes. With this arrange- 
ment there is no waste of filling. 


Paper Cop Tubes, Cones and Shells 
We make a complete line of these, all of the very 
finest quality —samples sent free on request. 


Shuttles and Shuttle Irons 
MADE FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


When in need of any of these products, all of which 
are fully patented and protected, give us a trial order 
— we Can guarantee you complete satisfaction. 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 


670 Eddy Street, : Providence, R. I. 
Also 13th St. and Boulevard, Long Island City 
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Automatic Gingham Looms 


One of our latest productions for weaving goods of 
two or more colors in the filling. Like every loom 


we build, it has the advantage of a successful mill test. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern representative, ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte, N. C. 
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ECONOMY AND SAFETY 


YOU GET BOTH WITH 


“Hurricane” Machinery 


FOR 


HOSIERY 
SKEIN 
YARN 
SLUBBING 


etc. 


The best and 
mosteconom- 
ical Dyeing 
Machines 


BETTER 
DYEING 
at 
LESS 
EXPENSE 


Give us an 
opportunity 
to prove our 
claims 


Complete Equip- 
ments for 


Dyeing 
Scouring 
Bleaching 


Carbonizing 


FIRE-PROOF DRYERS ysctaten wire asestos 


Fans 


Motor 
and 
Belt 
ieee | Pie AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYER 


Hydraulic (With Sectic 
PRESSES For Cotten Wool, ‘Hair, mene, ete, 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Works: 6721 Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa. Boston Office : 53 State Street 
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WATSON, LAIDLAW & CO. LD. 


DUNDAS ST. Soutu, GLASGOW 


PATENT WATER-DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTOR 


Underdriven . mee == Suspended 
Baskets : | i $ _ Baskets 


; : : . 
24 in. Diameter | 30 in. Diameter 
to 48 in. | H ile to 84 in. 


Retain the benefit of self-balancing with entire absence of belts 
and gearing. No working parts requiring lubrication except 
spindle, which only requires a little grease once or twice a year. 
Can be placed anywhere regardless of power or moisture. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
CALL OR ADDRESS 


W. J. WAYTE INCORPORATED 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Pacific Coast Agents, —- -  BOURRET & KIRKWOOD, Seattle, Wash. 
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“IDEAL” AUTOMATICLOOMS | 


SILK LOOMS 
DOBBIES, BOX MOTIONS 
TEMPLES 
FANCY WEAVING MOTIONS 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE Southern Agent CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 
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Starch 


HE particular case of your own mill needs 
careful study to determine what starch is best 


suited to your SIZING and FINISHING 


problems. 


We have reduced the manufacture of starches for textile 
work to a science by years of factory investigation and labor- 
atory research. Weare ready to take up the special case of 
your mill and point out to you what starches are most adapt- 
able and reliable for your purposes. 


Six years of careful investigation of conditions in the 
cotton mills of the country has taught us the needs of the 
trade. 


Six years’ research in the best equipped Starch Labora- 
tory in America has put us in touch with starch chemistry. 


Six years of manufacturing, with cotton mill problems 
in mind, has produced our special Brands of Textile 
Starches. 


We want to send our special starch expert to your mill. 
We want him to go into the matter of sizing with your boss 
of slashing —check up your sizing processes — find out 
whether you are now using the starches that will insure you 
the most efficient and economical results. 


This special starch expert service is absolutely free—send us a sample 
of the starches you are using. We will give you an exact analysis of them 
and send our practical man to study your needs. Write a letter now to our 
Mill Starch Department. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
NEW YORK 


Starch 
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qi. What do you get back 


for the money you put 
in your harness ? 


@ Have you ever figured out that you ought to get a “worth 
while” return for the money you spend? That you ought to 
get something more than a temporary service? 

@ Now is it logical—is it right to go on spending real money for wire and cotton 


harness when experience tells you that you must go on spending as long as you use 
that kind of harness? 


@ The very nature and construction of wire and cotton harness 
are against their ever being either economical or efficient. 
Neither one is strong enough to stand long wear; both demand 
constant renewing and neither will permit your looms to work 
up to full capacity. 


@_ Both stand in the way of a constantly uniform output, both require the unceasing 
attention of the operator, both are ‘*blots on your expense account.” STOP IT! 


@Put your money into harness that will last years instead of 
months; that will enable the operator togive ALL hisattention 
to his vea/ work. Put your money into harness that you don't 
have to renew—that you don’t have to carry on your books as 
a fixed running expense. 


@ The Flat Steel Heddle—because it is steel—vwill easily outlast from 
five to ten sets of any other type of harness. We have customers 
who are still using the same set of harness they bought ten years ago. 


@ We are showing you now how you can get something permanent—something real 
—something ‘‘ worth while” for the money you put in your harness. 


The Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 


2110-2118 Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia, Penna. 
New England Office: Great Britain and Ireland Office : 
76 Dorrance St., Providence, R. I. 4 Thornton Road, Bradford, England 
Japan and China Office: Shewan, Tomes & Co., Kobe, Japan 
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Specimens of Rolis, large and small, produced by 


Cameron Slitting and 
Rewinding Machine 


(UNIVERSAL TYPE) 


Correspondence is invited relative to all problems 
involving a rolling up process or any operation 
where fabric or other material is split into nar- 
rower widths and rolled up into coils. 

Perfect Rolls are impossible by old style Rolling 


Up Machines. et us make some suggestions. 


Cameron Machine Company 
57-61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, New York 





BELTING 


“We Find They Stand Steam, Acid 
and Water Just as Represented” 


“In regard to pliability and friction, would state that they are the best we 
have ever used and have not called for any belt dressing of any deseription.”’ 


‘‘These are the first belts we have ever used that we did not have to take 
up or eut.”’ 


Thus writes the Superintendent of a big bleachery in Georgia twenty-eight months after install- 
ing a complete equipment ($3,000) of Spartan Steamproof Leather Belting. 
Still further evidence of the satisfactory service rendered by Spartan Belting lies in the fact that 


we have recently furnished this Superintendent another big Spartan Equipment for a large 
new mill. 


There you have it—conclusive proof—stronger than mere words can express—of the economy, 
efficiency and complete satisfaction to be had from Spartan Leather Belting. 


The use of Spartan Belting in your mill is a guarantee to you of the same degree of satisfactory 
service. Just install a Spartan in your Bleachery, Dyehouse, Mercerizing Room— in fact, in any 
place where conditions are unusual—exposure to steam, water, chemical fumes, excessive heat, 
high speed with small pulleys, etc. 


Remember, we guarantee Spartan Belting to withstand exposure to water, steam, oil, chemical 
fumes; also that owing to its unusual pliability it will grip the pulley perfectly, run with less 
tension and reduce the friction load. 


Be sure to look for the Spartan Trade-Mark; it is your protection and guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction. 


Interesting Spartan book sent upon request; also our “Belting Manual,” a 
96 page book of useful mechanical rules and belting information of in- 
terest to all belt users. May we send you these books? 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


OAK LEATHER TANNERS AND BELT MAKERS 


Worcester, - Mass., U.S.A. 


BRANCHES 1857, BRANCHES 


Atlanta Detrcit Minneapolis Portland, Ore 
Boston Fall River z New York San Francisco 
Chicago Kansas City Montreal, P. Q. Philadelphia Seattle 
Cleveland Milwaukee New Orleans Pittsburg St Louis 


Selling Agents for Texas - THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO., of Texas, Dallas, Texas 
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Lane Canvas Mill Baskets 


Boxes or Trucks 


Found in the Largest and Most 
Modern Mills 


BECAUSE 


Durability 
Smoothness 
Lightness 


49 
Lane Basket Frame ae Tough 
ath nvas ing Ste 


Lane s Truck. Spring Steel 
Made as down, or with canvas parti- Renewable Hard Maple e Shoe 
tion. Mounted on in nproved Thr ead nomy Also furnished with steel shoe, 
Guard Wheels, as above, or on swivel where ¢ draget ng is not severe. 
casters. Leatherbound rim. Heavy vy Nun iameter of ee 
k 


aber 
duck, . varies witb size of baskets 


COUNT 
A Style for Every Use 


W. T. Lane & Brother 


Manufacturers 


Poughkeepsie New York 
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GEARS versus EARS 


A Noisy Metal Pinion 


makes you feel as though you're all ears. 
Noises obliterate sounds that are necessary 
for best accomplishment of work. 


The ear 


becomes a normal useful 
organ. You can then make 
full use of your other four 
senses. 


A Quiet New Process Pinion 


Ask for book - Noiseless Gear Driving 


NEW PROCESS IS TO ALL OTHER RAWHIDE AS STEEL IS TO IRON 


\e” NEW PROCESS “2” 
GEAR CORPORATION 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Canadian Agents: Robert Gardner & Son, Ltd., Montreal 
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GET THE 


ALTEMUS WINDER 


The design and various attachments have been PATENTED and other PATENTS 
are pending to protect and cover many features of great value in this machine 


FOR WINDING 

Silk, Artificial Silk, Fine Mer- 

eerized and Cotton Yarns 
FROM THE SKEIN TO THE CONE 


No matter how skeptical you may be about the im- 


portance and economy of these new features, we ask 
you to investigate. 

We know we can prove to you that our method will revolution- 
ize the use of cones and give satisfactory results. Sendasample 
of yarn for us to wind to the cone and we will show what 
can be done for you. 


You may ask who has them in use. There are important reasons 
why we cannot answer just now. However, we will soon tell you 
where they are and will prove that most gratifying results are be- 
ing obtained by present users of yarns wound the Altemus way. 
Just give this cone your careful consideration now and we will do 
our part to give you the results and economy you aesire. 


Write to 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


2824 North Fourth Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Textile Machinery for Winding, Spooling, Warping and Beaming 
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Better Light 
for More 
Efficient 
Work 


Why Most Textile Mill 
Lighting is Bad. 
How to Properly Use Light. 
How Your Present Installa- 
tion Can Be Improved 
Without Changing It En- 
tirely. 


This Free Booklet 
Tells How 


It will pay you to spend five minutes 

reading this booklet and considering these 
questions, for—though you may not realize 
it—the lighting in your mill is one of the 
big factors in the quantity and quality of 
your output. 


IS The Lamp for Industrial Lighting 


There is information in this booklet that you can make use of the 


day you read it 


Clip the coupon below fill inand mail today. 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


Atlanta Dallas Philadelphia 
Baltimore Denver Pittsburgh 
Boston Detroit Portland 
Buffalo Kansas City Salt I ake City 
Butte Los Angeles San Francisco 
Chicago Memphis St. Louis 
Cincinnati New Orleans Syracuse 
Cleveland New York Seattle 


Export Sales Department—165 Broadway, New York 
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SCOTT TESTERS 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL STANDARDS. FOR YARNS, THREADS, 
TWINE, BRAIDS, NARROW FABRICS, CLOTH OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS, TIRE FABRICS, RUBBER, etc. 


SOME or our CUSTOMERS 


R. & G. Corset Co. 

La Resista Corset Co. 

White Oak Cotton Mills. 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Mills. 

C. E. Dailey. 

Monomac Spinning Co, 

Goodyear Metallic Rubber Shoe Co. 
Sumatra Plantation—U. S. Rubber Co 
General Laboratories—U. 8S. Rubber Co. 
Philadelphia Depot Quartermaster. 
Brighton Mills. 

John F. Street & Co, 

Julius Kayser 

Northwestern Knitting Mills. 
Arlington Mills 

Catlin & Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Western Electric Co 

J. & P. Coats. 

Cox & Schrieber. 

Metcalf Bros. Co 

A. L. Sayles. 

J. H. Cuttle. 

Hanover Woolen Co. 

Browning King 

Holden-Leonard Co. 

Baruch Wolff & Co. 

Strook Felt Co 

Joseph & Feiss 

Grosvenordale Co 

State of Rhode Island 

Salmon Falls Co 

Tilton Mills 

Boston Duck Co 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co, 
Hope Webbing Co 

Jenks Spinning Co 

American Silk Spinning Co, 
American Woolen Co. 

Hampton Co 

Kilburn Mills. 

Skenandoa Cotton Co 

American Textilose. 


Over 35 Hand Operated Cloth 
Testers sold in past 30 days 





over 30 more in stock for 


PATENTED HAND OPERATED CLOTH TESTER c A 
Price $65 and upwards Immediate Delivery 


HENRY L. SCOTT & COMPANY 


223-233 EDDY STREET - PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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WAR SPECIFICATIONS 


Demand Yarns of Precise 
Tensile Strength 


American mills are now realizing the 
value of yarn testers—testers that can be 
relied upon. 


The accuracy of testers, depends upon 
the accuracy of the bearings. 


That is why Henry L. Scott & Co. use 
Sy. Ball Bearings on their yarn 
testers. 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


s makes of ball bearings, 4 
wn shop, for use in the recording heads 


es. While some bearings have prove 


Testing Machine equipped with ound the eccurecy and uniformity of your bearing 
S K F Ball Bearings r our work. The self-aligning feature add 


as ugeéd in our machine 


earings for immedi ate 


Pe 


—feo<? -) 


Send for Bulletin No. 14-M 


<3 F* BALL BEARING CO. 
50 Church Street New York City 
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SMITH, DRUM & CO. 


“BUILDERS OF THE BEST” 
Labor Saving Machinery for Dyeing, Singeing and Finishing 
HOSIERY 


IN SULPHUR, ANILINE, DEVELOPED BLACKS 
POWER SCREW PRESSES and MERCERIZING MACHINES 


Pree mrad aa) SAVE LABOR and DYE STUFF and do BETTFR WORK 
in your dye house by using 


Smith, Drum & Co. Machines 


Full partic ulars on application 


AND COLORS 


ua PINE PRESSES 


| 
HOT # 3 COLD i 
| 


Coral and 
Cumberland Streets, 
Philadelphia, 

Pa, 


FINISH 
WITH OR WITHOUT 


PLATES 


Southern Agent 
H. G. MAYER 
Realty Bidg., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








This codpaehth is using ahem ea at chucushests pressure. Gompare with eonlidianis in your ieasdins aa 
Saves Labor, Power, Steam and Seconds 


FORMS ARE MADE TO SUIT YOUR STYLES 
You Can Secure This Equipment Without Capital Outlay 


For particulars write 
THE PARAMOUNT METAL FORM DRYING COMPANY, - BEAVER DAM, WIS. 


Patented Sept. 3, 1912—October 24, 1914. Other patents pending 
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Ines 


Leather Belting in operation on 
Ud Stamp and Tube Mills is sub- 
@ ject toconstant alteration of chemical dust, 
heat, dampness and a slippery, clay mud 
in the Cyanide rooms and among the many Stamp Mills and Tube 
Mill Houses along the sixty mile of “reef” where the gold comes from. 
It is enough to tear the life out of a leather belt in very short order, 
and did so until our travelers introduced DUX BAK belting and the 
live, progressive miners took to it at once, and as it had the quality 
it was found much cheaper in the long run. 
As the Battery managers are charged up for all running expenses, they are very 
keen to have such expenses as low as possible. 
Since the introduction of this belting along the “Reef,” we have sold thousands of 
feet, some of it in operation under ground over a mile below the surface. DUNBAK 
is made for hard work and lots of it. It has the stuff in it to makeit wear long, and 
we treat it in a way to make it work perfectly in any condition of heat or moisture, 
and on every kind of machine, whether wet or dry. 


SS. Wy 


Write us now for any further information that you would like to have. 


New York - 21 Ferry Street 


Boston : 641 and 643 Atlantic CuicaGo: 128 W, Kinzie St 
Ave., opp, 50, Station DENVER: 1732 Arapahoe St 

PHILADELPHIA: 226 No. Third 5 
Street 

SEATTLE, Wash.: 620 Fourt PETERSBURG, Va 
Avenue | sireet 


Tanners New OrLEAN go2 ( 
ee name. © Tene Gha>. A. Schinsen On, fae. 10 
OAK LEATHER TANNERIES : BRISTOL, TENN, 


PITTSBURGH : 205 Wood St 


Shore 
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Let KisselKar = fp Apt smear Trucs 
Truck Owners : 
Tell You Their Story 


F you are going to buy a truck find out what KisselKar Trucks have done for 

men in your line of business, The Kissel Motor Car Company will be glad to 
give you the names. See them or, if at a distance, write them. They will tell 
you just how sturdy and dependable KisselKar Trucks are and what you can ex- 
pect them to accomplish. 


KISSELKAR [RUCKS 


KisselKar Trucks are used in over two hundred lines of business. /z many cases they have 
paid for themselves the first year. : : 
There are six sizes of KisselKar Trucks—r1500 lbs, 1, 144, 2%, 3% and 6 tons carrying 
capacity. Special bodies can be built for any requirement. 
Send for illustrated Truck Portfolio—tersely in words, ; raphically in pictures 
Kissel Motor Car Co., 528 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wisconsin 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Omaha, Minneapolis, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Buffalo, Rochester and 300 vther principal points. 


FAIRBAIRN LAWSON GOMBE BARBOUR LTD. 


FAIRBAIRN MACPHERSON BRANCH— LAWSON BRANCH— COMBE BARBOUR BRANCH— 
Wellington Foundry Hope Foundry Falls Foundry 
LEEDS. LEEDS. BELFAST. 
AND AT 
LILLE, FRANCE. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 
PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE, 


AND ALL 


MACHINERY for the MANUFACTURE of TWINES 
and ROPE YARNS. 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


The Patent Centrifugal Flyer Cop Dry Spinning Frame 
For Spinning Cops on the Bare Spindle. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
ENCINEERS’ CENERAL TOOLS for RAILWAY and ORDNANCE 
PURPOSES, &c., STEAM ENCINES, CROOVED ROPE 
PULLEYS, SHAFTINC, &c. 


COMPLETE PLANS AND ESTIMATES FOR SPINNING AND WEAVINC MILLS SUPPLIED. 
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Let It Lift Your Trucking Troubles 


Avoidance of rehandling damage, elimination of confusion among 
operators and relieving the congested condition of aisles are a few 
of the accomplishments attributed to 


N ational Chapman Elevating Trucks 


The expensive cost of trucking in the average textile mill 
is largely due to the necessity for constant handling. The 
platform system of trucking eliminates the major portion 
of this charge, thereby reducing the cost of this operation 
from 50% to 90%. 


National Chapman Elevating Trucks are built in ten standard 
models. Special models constructed when required. 


If one of your business burdens have been “ 7ruching Troubles” a careful 
analysis of catalog “‘W” will prove a money saver. 


18 Record Street 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Say “Send for Catalog ‘W,’ National Scale Co.,” to your stenographer TODAY 


“Buffalo” Exhausters 


Effictent— Durable—Serviceable 


"B" Volume Exhausters are especially adapted for 
removing smoke and fumes in small ventilating in- 
stallations and for conveying dust and refuse in 
exhaust systems. 


Cast iron solid peripheral shell absolutely prevents 
leakage at the points of highest pressure and re- 
movable. side-plates give easy access to interior 
allowing blast wheel to be taken out without trouble. 


Furnished for pulley or motor drive. Standard 
sizes in stock. Catalog |78-L-74 on request. 


BUFFALO FORGE CoO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Air Washers, Spray Nozzles, Forges, Blowers, 
Drills, Heating, Ventilating and Drying Apparatus 
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BIRCH BROTHERS 
ALBERT BIRCH Texsuamgoreie® SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


“Camaln 


wen Piece-Ead 


Sewing Machiae 


Sent on trial most 
anywhere 


Sewsany fabric, thick 
or thin, wet or dry, 
without change 


Fine Stitch or 

Coarse Stitch 

Send for Circular 
Also Makers of 


Dyeinz and Finishing Machinery 


Starch Mangle.—This is the two-roll machine, with brass Scutciers, Openers, Folders, Crabbing and 
aud rubber roils. Manglesb ilt with rollers of auy material or 


number desired. Send for e1:cular, Soapiag Machinery 


If Your Pumps Are 


GOULDS 


The Quality 


Fig. 957. Single-Acting Triplex Fig. 3001. Double Suction 
P.unger Pun.p Centrifugal Pump 


Bulletins on Pumps for Textile Mills, Bleacheries and Dye Houses, sent on request 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 


Branch Houses: Boston New York Atlanta Chicago Houston 
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The Supreme Motor 


for 


Textile Mills 


Westinghouse Electric Type CS 


HIS new motor, now on the market after drastic 

factory and service tests lasting over three years, 
represents the most advanced design for textile service. 
Some of its special features are: 


forged steel construction, insuring great 
strength with minimum: weight. 


Liffictency higher than that of any other line 
of motors on the market. 


Very large air gaps. 

Bearings espectally designed for textile serv- 
1€@. 

Rotor practically indestructible. 


Primary cotls form wound and laid in open 
slots in sizes above 5 h. p. 


Readily adapted to spectal textile applica- 
tions. 


Made in all commercial sizes and speeds for all com- 
mercial polyphase circuits. 


Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. W 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK (\G== 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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Breton Oils g=<s Breton Dils 


Are manufactured at our ie Are made in different 
own works from tle finest : he ie Cae grades to meet all Textile 
é Yi 

° . _ ses. fac . ce ~~ 

materials, with careful .labor- use Each barrel is for a 

: particular use, and bears a 
atory tests. They are com- 

brand, and every barrel of 


pounded to meet the most CA 
that brand will give the same 


difficult requirements. Sold subject to trial and 
approval 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 80 South St., New York 


Boston Philadelphia Works, Claremont, N. J. 


results. 


The Stew Bedder ‘Exeansion | 
Joint Saves Time and Trouble | 


Here’s an expansion joint for steam, gas, or water pipe 
lines which is low in first cost, is absolutely reliable, never 
requires packing, and lasts a life time. It is made of cor- 
rugated copper with equalizing rings to insure each corruga- 
tion taking its share of the expansion. Made in all sizes 
and for any pressure. 


an 


Send now for our new catalog showing construction and 
giving description and result of exhaustive tests. 


The E. B. Badger @ Sons Company 


73 Pitts Street, Boston, Mass. 50 48 


RELIANCE 
CLOTH HANGING MACHINE 


For shrinking woolen, worsted and cotton goods ; drying 
oilcloth, or waterproof cloth, and curing 
rubberized cloth. 


Can be attached to any machine or 
operated separately 


In use by the United States Quartermaster department 
for shrinking uniform cloth. 


Write for catalogue and prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


Frankford. Phila. 
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Heat Radiation Reduces Your 
Plant’s Efficiency 


There cannot be maximum efficiency—maximym profit 
—in any plant where there is waste. 

Look to your pipe insulation ! 

Every unit of heat lost by radiation from your steam lines 
represents energy wasted—a loss of money in coal con- 
sumed without giving its equivalent in power. You can 
save 43 per cent. of the loss by radiation through imper- 
fect pipe coverings by using 


Ji Ashesto-Sponge Felted Pipe Covering 


This covering is made of many layers of conductor of heat known. This material 
thin felt composed of Asbestos fibre and will not deteriorate under high tempera- 
particles of finely-ground sponge. Count- tures, and will last indefinitely. It can be 
less ‘‘dead-air” cells are confined within removed and replaced a number of times 
these layers, making it the most perfectnon- without impairing its efficiency. 


Write our nearest branch for Catalogue No. 100 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos Roofings; Packings; Mastic Flooring; Conduit; Stack Lining; 
Fireproof Paint; Fire Extinguishers: Fuses; Etc. 
Atlanta Cincinnati Galveston Memphis New York St. Louis 
Baltimore Cleveland Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Salt Lake City 
Boston Columbus Kansas City ‘ Minneapolis Philadelphia San Francisco 
Buffalo Denver Los Angeles Newark Pittsburgh Seattle 
Chicago Detroit Louisville New Orleans Portland Toledo 2926 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Limited, Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 


—and why not for your extraction ? 


HE Angola Dye Works now use 6 S. & U. Extractors; 
Cooper, Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mich., use 3; the Castle 
Kid Co., Camden, N. J., use 5; the United Piece Dye Works, 
Lodi, N. J., use 11; and morethan 1 300other concerns are using 


S. & U. Centrifugal Extractors 


which is the best evidence that they have cut production costs and proved 
a profitable investment, Your problem may not be exactly similartoany 
of the 1300 we have so far helped to solve, but it may be just as easy 


An inquiry does not obligate you in any way. It merely gives us an op- 
portunity to send you the facts and figures that will help you to decide 
whether you also can use S, & U. Extractors profitably. 


Explain your problem and get this information now. 


SCHAUM & UHLINGER, Inc. 
Glenwood Ave. and 2nd St.. Philadelphia, U.S.A 
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HOFFMAN FFF mopvet patented 


Alpine Knitting Mills of 
Pittston, Pa., say: 


“Operators quickly de- 
velop a high degree of 
efficiency in neatly plac- 
ing garments on the 
Hoffman and a wonderful 
speed is soon acquired. 
Under the pressure of the 
press every fibre of the 


fabric seems to have been set in its proper place and every garment is 
brought up to the most sightly condition imaginable.”’ 


A HOFFMAN UNDERWEAR PRESS 


improves the appearance of knit goods 
and increases the efficiency of labor 


United States Hoffman Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Your improvement work will 
cost you less now. Today is 
the day to see how ‘“‘Anti-Plu- 
vius” Skylights will make you a 
permanent, paying roof. Costs 
nothing to investigate—will save 
you much to know. 


ANTI-PLUVIUS 


Trade Mark) 


Puttyless Skylights 


PATENTED 


Send for Catalog 


The G. Drouvé Company 


Bridgeport Connecticut 


Cotton Waste Machinery 


Complete equipment on 


English and Continental Systems 


Prepare, Card and Spin all 
kinds of Cotton Waste 


Single Finishing Carding Engine with 
Leather Tape Condenser, for Cotton Waste 


Wm. Tatham, Ltd., Rochdale, England 


Agent: . 


Wm. Firth, 200 Devonshire St., Boston 
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Don’t Limit the Output 


of any machine by running it at one speed all the time 
simply because you have other machines Criven from 
the same shaft. 


Regulate Each Machine 


Run it as fast or as slow as you require. Make each 
machine independent of the other. Let the operator 
control the speed. Do it with 


, Variable Speed 


Transmission 


and thus increase your 
output and your income. 


Secure the proper speed for any kind of goods 
quickly— change as often as you wish or maintain 
any one speed as long as necessary. 


Write for Catalog “LU” 


Reeves Pulley Co., - Columbus, Ind. 
Chicago Branch, Corner Clinton and Monroe Sts. 


EASTERN AGENTS 


Lewis E. Tracy Co... .. . . Boston 
Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, New York City 


W. E. Shipley Machinery Co., Philadelphia 


Style No. 5000 


Woolen 
Cloth 
Scale 


No tables or 
calculations 
required. Re 
sults read off 
direct from 
beams. Tor- 
sion Construc 
tion eliminates friction and wear. Having no knife edges to 
become clogged with dust and fibres, they are especially adapted 
for use in textile mills. 

Dye Scales Special Scales for Special Pu-poses 
Torsion Balances used by National, State and Municipal Gov- 
ernments, United States Appraisers Stores, Manufacturers and 
the trade. Write for Textile Pamphlet. 

THE TORSION BALANCE COMPANY 
Factory, Jersey City, N J. Oif. cv, 92 Reade st., New York 


Pacific Coast Branch - San lvancisco, Cal. 


You Can Use Less Power 


when your hangers are equipped with 
“Sells” Koller Bearings, because the usual 
frictional resistance of your shafting is 
then reduced at least fifty per cent—that’s 
absolutely guaranteed. ‘lhe consequent 
money-saving is obvious. 


“SELLS” 
Line-Shaft Roller Bearings 


have the further advantage of easy appli- 
cation—fully as easy as that of babbitted 
bearings- because they are Sp.it in every 
part. We'll gladly send copies of letters 
received from the many “Sells” users, or 
take the matter up direct, with your engi- 
neer. No obligation. 


Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 


56 North Fifth St., Philadelphia 
Besides “ Sells” Roller Bearinas—Babintted Ring Oil. 
ing Bearimas Shaft H ‘ 
Punches, Dies and Shears; Sensitit 
Presses; Grinders‘and Polisher 


“ Rollerine,”” the ball and rolle r be 


maers, Collars, ¢ pl 
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Tolhurst Self Balancing Extractors 
Belt, Engine and Motor Driven 


Sizes 12" to 72" 


Dye Tubs and Tanks 


Reel Dyeing and 
Bleaching Machines 
Washing Machines 


Open Top Extractor 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 


~ Over Driven Extractor FRED H. WHITE, Southern Representative, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
JOHN S. GAGE, Western Representative, 1311 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


re “BODDEN” Fiver 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


~ 344 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 
Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I 


“DOBBIES”  . g.. 4 7p} “JACQUARDS” 


208 to 2608 Hooks 


ALL TYPES 


BUILDING 


SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheney Avenue and C Street, Philadelphiz 
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FRANK B, C 
T H E Vice-Pres. cod Uae 


American Moistening Company 
120 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the H{GHEST AWARD on recom- 
mendation of the FKANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“SIMPLICITY AND ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN” 


Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS ‘iin the world. The last twenty 
years receiving the HIGH! ST AWARD in this country and Europe for its 
AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T” on Ilumidification. 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healey Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


WM. SELLERS & CO., Incorpp 
Main Office and Works 
1600 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Office 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM FIRTH 
Pres. 


Latest and most approved methods of 


Power TRANSMISSION 


by 
Betts, Ropes or GEars 


Write for full information 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


Salem, Mass. 


Elevators Especially Adapted for Textile Mills 


Protect Yourself Against Liability Laws 


We make a specialty of attaching to Elevators, already in use, Automatic 
Folding Hatch Doors, Semi and Full Automatic Gates, Automatic Locking and 
Stopping Devices, Automatic Car Safety Attachments, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Cetalogue and Estimate 
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HOSIERY DYEING _ With the demand for sheer hos- 


iery, there followed a demand for a 

Made in all sizes up to SOO Ibs. machine that would dye it without 

injury. The advantages of the 

Uniform Machine do not end here. 

One man will attend 3 machines, 

with a capacity of 3,000 lbs. or 
more daily. 

By circulating the liquor through 
the stock, without pressure, after 
singeing is avoided, and a further 
considerable economy results from 

| the concentrated bath. 
By asimple means, different grades 
_} andlotsremain separated throughout 


UNIFORM DYEING MACHINE CO., Groveville, N.J. WE will dye samples for and show 


the machines in operation to all 
Owned and operated by the management of Hussong Dyeing Mch. Co. interested. 


Schoenherr’s 


VELVET 
WILTON 


and 


AXMINSTER 


Carpet Looms 
A. W. Buhimann HOP 


Textile 
Engineer 


NEW YORK 


PERMUTIT 


“MADE IN THE U. S. A.” 


and every day it is more and more extensively used “in the U. S. A.” 
for producing 


Water as Soft as Rainwater q€ro 
for all Textile Purposes 


Write for Booklet, ‘‘Permutit in Textile Industry’’ 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 


30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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BRCONOM WY 


Fo Sine 
Sire 


This is one of our many inexpensive bubblers. 
Your people are in better condition, when properly 
refreshed, to give their best effort, so from a 
selfish as well as from a humanitarian standpoint, 
they should be furnished with modern, sanitary 
drinking fountains which will minimize sickness 
and time spent in using the old methods. 


Rundle Spence Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


If You are Interested in 


Machines for 
Dyeing-Bleaching Yarns 


Cotton 
Wool 
Worsted 
Silk 
Artificial Silk 
Ramie 

Write us to send you an estimate 
of cost of installing an equipment 


as well as the economies in labor 
and steam that can be made. 


John H. Giles Dyeing Machine Co. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


THE BROWN SPIN-WRIGHT 


— ee 


Frame 


As Operated Successfully in 
a Large Mill 


For Particulars Address 


The Brown Spin-Wright 
Cotton Co. 
32 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
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POWELL VALVES 


(Especially The White Star Valve) 


FIVE POINTS OF EFFICIENCY COMBINED IN 
THE FOWELL WEITE STAR GATE VALVE 
Zr @ 1. Body symmetrically de- 
, signed and well proportioned. 
@ 2. Metal distributed to meet 
the most wear. 
@ 3. Union bevel ground joint 
connection. 
¢ 4. Note double-disc. Nota 
wedge disc but two discs with 
ball and socket back. Smooth 
q working and self-adjusting. 
@ 5. Ali parts made to gauge 
and are interchangeable. 


Ask your D-aler for POWELL 
Valves, or write us. 


THE AWM PowWELL Co. 


DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
CINCINNATI,O. 


THE PALMER 


Adjustable 


Cheapest to Buy 
Cheapest to Install 
Easiest to Adjust 


Absolute and Rigid Adjustment 


Mail Guide Block for Free Sample 
Patented and Manufactured by 


THE I. E. PALMER CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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\STEPHENSON £ 


BAR BELT DRESSING Of' 


= bt e ~ ar 


The First Stick 
Costs Nothing 


Because we know you will be satisfied with its 
use we can afford to give you a generous sample 
stick of Stephenson’s Bar Belt Dressing to use in 
your mill and letit prove its superiority. Andthen 


The Other Sticks 
Save Money 


Because they— 


reduce your fuel bills, 

cut down your power cost, 

effect a saving on belting, 

prevent slipping, 

allow the use of loose belts and 
so reduce friction. 


If you want the half-pound bar just tell us to 
whom we should send it and you’ll get 
it without cost or obligation 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 
Main Office and Works, ALBANY,N. Y. 


Power 
Transmission 
Machinery 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 


Successors to Geo. V. Cresson Co. 
Engineers—Founders—Machinists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 


Loose Steam in the Dye House 
Means Less Profit in Your Pocket 


A BERRY WHEEL 


will remove the steam, cause a circu- 
lation of pure air that will revitalize 


your help and facilitate an increase 


in your profits. 


For Drying and Ventilating Facts, Write To 


A. HUN BERRY, 


THE RAYER & LINCOLN 


Rotary Sewing 
Trimming and Marking Machine 


HOW IT SAVES. 

It makes a fine seam at the rate of 2000 stitches 
a minute. 

It trims the margin of the cloth outside the seam 
evenly and nicely, so that the whole piece can be 
sheared from one end to the other. The margin 
never curls up 

It leaves no marks on “backs” or “back grays.” 

It marks the cloth automatically. 

Send for catalog of our sewing machines. 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 
SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 


This is the 
BERRY WHEEL OR FAN 
WITH NO BACK DRAUGHT 


the most effective agent on 
the market for drying and 


29.33 West First St., Boston for eliminating steam and 


other impurities from the air, 


LATEST MODEL 


TYPE 


Double Braced 
Fulling Mill 


The Mill with the 7 Exclusive Features 


Side Frames with M-Cross Braces giving greater 
strength and providing for much more secure fast- 
ening of side frames. Outside Compound Weight 
Arms controlling pressure of Packing Box Covers, 
Instantly adjustable from lightest to heaviest 
loads. Heavy Keyed Packing Box Levers outside 
of mill and connecting downward directly onto 
Covers with greatest leverage. Most effective 
Packing Box Construction with brass “wear 
strips.” Adjustable bottom boards. Extra 
heavy design. Trouble Proof Bearings prevent- 
ing oil stains. Self-aligning, assuring free run- 
ning at all times. Stop Motion Frame counter- 
balanced, allowing instant adjustment to operate 
by lightest tangle or heaviest knot, as required. 
Fitted with positively reliable Friction Clutch 
Pulley of such simple design and construction that 
the most skeptical operators prefer after once ysing, 


Ask for Bulletin 302-M 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
86 Mill St., Orange, Mass. 
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THE IDEAL WAY 


to specify Steam Traps is to know the size of orifice in the trap 
valve. This is what governs the capacity, because no more con- 
densation can pass through the trap than can pass through 


the valve. 
We publish this information in a readily accessible and understood 
form in our Trap DATA booklet. It is of vital interest to every 


Steam Trap user. write for DATA T-40 Today 
American Steam Gauge & Valve Mfg. Co. 


New York Chicago BOSTON Atlanta Pittsburgh 


WORTHINGTON CENTRIFUGAL 
UNDERWRITER FIRE PUMPS 


Are built to meet the specifications of 
the Associated Factory Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies and are the Accepted 
Standard of the Fire Underwriters. The 
Horizontal Split Casing affords ready 
access to the internal parts. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON 


Works: Harrison, N. J. New York Office: 115 Broadway 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities W 226.2 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


C. C. Bell, V. P., 12 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Laminar Fibre Roving Cans 
All sizes, standard and special. Electrically Welded Tinned 
Steel or Fibre Rims. Steel or Wood Bottoms. Fibre or 
Steel Kicking Bands. 


Strongest and Smoothest Can on the Market. In Use for 25 Years 


No finishing room should be without 
thismachine. Indispensable for cooling 
cloth so as to permit of immediate 
inspection. 
Finished cloth restored quickly 
to its Natural Condition 


Manufacturers Machine Co. 
53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Selling Agents: EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO.. 
122 So. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Reduces Ost of 
| Gandy Belting 


T HE present low price of cotton 

makes it possibie for us, while 
maintaining strictly the high qual 
ity of our product, to reduce the 
price of 


Gandy Stitched 
Cotton Duck Belting 


On the other hand, the scarcity of 
hides compels the manufacturers 
ot leather belting to put up their 
price, 

Take advantage of existing condi 
tions, Buy Gandy and save money. 
The initial cost of Gandy is only 
about one-third that of leather 
belting and lessthan that of rubber 
belting while it does its work 
equally as well. 

The saving is obvious. Letus help 
you reduce your belting costs, 


The Gandy Belting Company 


747 W. Pratt Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


New York Office, 26 Warren St. 


THE 9kicinat BAGGER 
For Bagging IT’S AUTOMATIC 
Wool, Noils 
Shoddy and 
Waste. 


It 
Saves 
Money 


On Bags, 
Storage, 
Cartage, 
and 


Freight. 


The C. S. Dodge Wool Bagging Machine 


Makes bags of uniform weight. Automatically puts 20 to 401bs. 
more tv the bag than by old methods, Put in on trial. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


C.S. DODGE, - - LOWELL, MASS. 


Pickers, Picker Pins. Cylinder Covering a Specialty. 


“IF DODGE DOES IT—IT SATISFIES” 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


This handsome factory fence is fireproof 
and it does not shut out the light. 
Secure for your plant the protection you 
require by erecting 


Wright’s Chain Link Fence 


You will secure strength and staying qualities 
and your property will not have a “shut-in” 
appearance. Chain Link fence is made in 
various styles and heights and is appropriate 


For Industrial Plants, Playgrounds, 
Parks, Cemeteries, Large Landed 


Estates and Public Enclosures. 


We also make Excelsior Rust Proof and 
Excelsior Iron Fences in a great variety of 
styles. Erect the fence that suits your taste. 


Ask your hardware dealer and write 
us for Catalogue L 


WRIGHT WIRE CO., Worcester, Mass- 


REVOLVATOR #:: 
Rapid 
Cheap 
Safe 


| piling and un- 
piling of baled 
cotton, cotton 
| cloth, waste 
orcased goods 
the Revolva- 
tor is the most 


efficient tool. 
This picture shows 
how easily one man 
can hoist a 500-Ilb. 
bale <f cotton. How 
do you pile? 


Send for Illustrated Bulletin W-31 
‘*The Revolvator in the Textile Industry’ 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


349 Garfield Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE SAMSON TURBINE WATER WHEEL 


AND WHY IT IS BEST IN 
POWER, SPEED AND ECONOMY 


The Leffel Wheel, now developed into the Improved Samson Turbine, will con- 
tinue to maintain, as it has for the past 49 years, its superiority because of features 
that give it wonderful power and high velocity, economy in the use of water, and an 
unusual steadiness of motion under variable gateage. 

These are points of merit established by scientific and experimental tests, 

Send for catalog illustrating and describing the different types and proving their 


merit 
Ghe James Leffel @ Co. 
502 Lagonda St. Springfield, Ohio 


7” DOUBLE BURNISHED DIAMOND FINISHED 


RIBBED RING 
CLL RL OS 


THE BEST THAT EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE THAT MONEY CAN BUY 


Established 1870 


& Son 


> John Heathcote 


1. 
idence, R. 
provi iat 


Builders of Impro 


i 
{ering and bry tc. 
Cloth sonnet WORSTEDS, ae i 
for nt or Horizontal Specially 


Built Upriz eed 
with Low Down ae for Catalogue 


Ventila 
a 


ASHWORTH BROS., 


Card Clothing of Every Description 
FALL, RIVER, MASS. 


cTU 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY 
ARTHUR BIRCH, Proprietor Arlington Heights (near Boston), Mass. | 
SSS 
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Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in twoeditions. Office, Large Size, $3.00. Traveler's, Flexible, Smaller, $2.00 


A Complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills of the United States and Canada, to 
gether with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishments; about 
7,000 in all, Full information is given about each mill in almost every instance, viz., the-nameof the c mpany or firm, 
names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character of goods made, the machinery equipment, i. e.. the number Of set 
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American Directory of the Knitting Trade 


Published annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.50 


It contains full reports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving capitalization, names of 


the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, wl 


ther latch 


t 
spring needle; number of sewing machines; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; nur 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists of the jobbers, manufacturers’ selling agents, commission mer 
chants, department stores and large retailers handling knit goods and the name cf the person in charge of the knit 
goods department. List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods work. Special 
copyrighted maps of the mill districts, showing the cities and towns where there are knittiny miils It is indexed so 
any town or mill may be quickly found 

THE KNIT GOODS TRADE. The Dry Goods Section of the American Directory of the Knitting Trade is also 
bound separately. Itis pocket size, has flexible covers, and contains classified lists of manufacturers, manufacturers’ 


ac rers 


selling agents, jobbers, department stores, large Retailers, and New York Buyers. Pris $1.00. 
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Permanent Colors 
Create Permanent Trade 


The insistent demand of the consumer for 
Fast Colors makes it imperative that the 
Retailer, the Jobber, the Cutter-up and Tex- 
tile Manufacturers recognize the question, 
Fastness of Colors, as a most important one 


Indi O The introduction of synthetic Indigo by the Badische 

Anilin-& Soda-Fabrik in 1897 greatly lowered its cost, 
simplified its application and placed it on a scientific basis. |The immediate 
practical result has been that Indigo is used on an ever increasing scale in 
the production of overall goods (denims) for working garments worn by 
artisans of all classes everywhere, as well as for navy blues with white 
designs, in percales, and similar fabrics which are so largely used the 
world over for women’s house and working dresses. Nothing has yet been 
found which is as well suited as Indigo for these and many other purposes, 
since it combines minimum cost, brilliancy of color and satisfactory fast- 
ness. In fact, the word ‘‘Indigo” to the consuming public is a guaran- 
tee of a durable and satisfactory color. 


Indanthrenes Unfortunately, however, Indigo produces 

only a Blue, while the trade requires 
every shade in fast and brilliant colors. To Dr. Rene Bohn, Director ot 
the Badische Antlin-& Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, should be 
given credit for the discovery of the series of dyestuffs derived from An- 
thracene, known as Indanthrene Dyes, which produce fast colors in every 
desired shade and tone. The introduction of these dyes in the cotton in- 
dustry has created a new standard for fastness and brilliancy, in which 
combined respects they excel any colors heretofore known. Indanthrenes 
are actually permanent while the fibre lasts, meeting therefore every trade 
requirement, a fact so well demonstrated that today the word ‘‘Indanthrene” 
(pronounced In-dan-threne) is synonymous with ‘‘Fast Colors.” There 
is probably no factor of greater importance in the manufacture of cotton 
goods than the fastness of the colors, in that it constitutes a most attrac- 
tive selling argument, increases their popularity, and broadens the market 
for them. 
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MACHINERY 


PICKING MACHINERY 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES (‘WITH ELECTRIC OR MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS) 
SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE ROVING AND JACK FRAMES 

NEW PATTERN SPINNING FRAMES 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 
CONE WINDERS, WARPERS AND SLASHERS 


WITH BAND OR TAPE DRIVE 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
BOSTON OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 


65 FRANKLIN ST. 814 EMPIRE BLDG. 
C. E. RILEY, Presrt. E. CHAPPELL, So. REP. 
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Monthly Comment. 


The Myers Bill and the Senate Committee On 
Manufactures 

It has taken nearly four months of con 
stant prodding to make the Senate Commit- 
tee on Manufactures realize that a mistake 
was made in allowing a favorable report on 
the Myers textile labeling bill to be sent to 
October. this 
report was made public we began an investi- 
way in had 
learned that prominent 
members of the had 
ceived any notification of a meeting to con 
We 
contrary to the claim 
the Department of Agri- 


the Senate last As soon as 


vation of the which it been 
brought out We 
Committee never re- 


sider the Myers bill. also discovered 
that 
Pomerene 


culture had never approved of the bill. 


made in the 


report, 


In our November issue we exposed the 
neglect of the question by the Committee. 
In January we renewed our criticism and 
urged that the bill be returned to the Com 
mittee for proper consideration. In reply 
Senator Reed wrote us, giving his version of 
the matter, stating that our criticism was 
“wholly without justification and should be 
corrected.” His letter was published in our 
February issue along with the proof of all 
the statements we had made in former 
issues. Advance proofs of the February 
article giving Senator Reed’s letter and our 
reply were mailed to the members of the 
Committee on Commerce on February 1. 
The effect was immediate, as will be seen by 
the following extract from the discussion in 


the Senate on February 3 between two 
bers of the Manufactures, 
Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, and 


iIneMm- 


Committee on 


Senator Pomerene, of Ohio: 


LABELING AND MISBRANDING OF 


Mr. Gallinger—Mr. President, before bills are 
received I desire to ask a question concerning a 
bill that has been reported. I address my obser 
ations to the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Pome 
rene) 

I find on the calender Senate bill 646, providing 
or the labeling and tagging of all fabrics and ar- 
f clothing intended for which enter 
into interstate commerce, and providing penalties 
for misbranding 

lhis bill seems to have been reported from the 
Committee on Manufactures. I am a member of 
that committee, but I never heard of a meeting of 
the committee nor was I consulted as to the mat- 
ter of the report. As I have received communica- 
tions concerning the bill, in which complaint is 
made that no hearing was held on the subject and 
that there are certain parties who desire a hear- 
ing, I will ask the Senator from Ohio if it would 
not be compatible with his views to have the bill 
recommitted to the committee for the purpose of 
giving certain interested parties an opportunity to 
be heard? 

Mr. Pomerene—That bill was 
Committee on Manufactures to a subcommittee, of 
which I was a member. The matter was taken up 
with the department. As a member of that com- 
mittee I was not advised that any individuals de- 
sired any personal hearing on the matter. The 
biil seemed to have the indorsement of the de- 
partment. I knew of no objection—I say that in- 
dividually—on the part of any interested parties 
to the provisions of the bill until very recently 
The matter is now being considered by the mem- 
bers of the committee tn view of the fact that cer- 
tain persons have indicated a desire to be heard 
No later than this morning one of the members 
of the subcommittee and myself had a conference 
on the subject. We expect to have a further con- 


GOODS 


ticles ot sale 


referred by the 
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if the matter may be 
illowed to rest for the day I think there can be 
something determined upon which will be entirely 
those who are seeking a hearing. 
Mr. Gallinge: disposition to press 
ny suggestion at all, but I thought it was rather 
emarkable that I had never been notified of the 
tings of the committee, as I have some views 
the matter which I would have desired in my 
modest way to present to the committee had 
a meeting and had the privilege 


ference during the day, and 


atisiactory 


President, as one member 
id not know the Senator from 
interested in the subject 

he certainly would have 
authorized 


Hampshire was 
known 

| l ymmittee was 

as I now recall. 

President, I am gratified to 

is being given further con- 

mportant matter which 

of discussion if it comes 

Senate unless cert matters are ad- 

ynnection with it 

Pomerene—Mr. President, I may say that, 

ese objections have come to my attention, 

li matter is that there 

ngs on the bill with 


. ' 
ynal feeling about the 
be some fturt! heat 


w of pertecting 


One important step has been taken in the 


work of securing sound legislation regulat 


labeling of merchandise. Senator 


ing the 
Pomere ne and pre sumably his associates on 


the Committee on Manufactures have been 


convinced that there are objections to the 


Myers bill and that 
further hearings with a view 


“there ought to be some 
to perfecting 


Testing Textile Materials 
The discussion of textile testing and the 
meeting of the 
last 
has 


resolutions adopted at the 
manufacturers 
interest that 
subject. Dr. D. 


Philadelphia hosiery 


month showed the active 
been aroused in the 
E. Douty 


ditioning, in 


address on con- 


explained the 


delivered an 

which he 
method of textile materials, de- 
scribed the work done in the conditioning 


houses of Europe, illustrated the importance 


testing 


of reliable tests of materials, gave an ac- 
count of what has been accomplished in this 
line in the United States, and made sugges- 
tions for the establishment of a testing house 
at Philadelphia. He stated that one 
hundred Philadelphia firms now 

the United States Conditioning & 
Co. at New York and estimated that a Jocal 


over 
patronize 
Testing 


$56 


plant to meet the requirements of Philadel 
phia manufacturers could be equipped at a 
cost of $15,000. 

After the address the following resolution 
was adopted: 


Realizing the importance to the trade of deter- 
mining the commercial value of yarns. Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the knitting manufacturers 
and yarn representatives of Philadelphia, approve 
movement looking toward the establish 
ment of a conditioning house in Philadelphia that 
will enable the local trade to determine a standard 
test upon which the purchase of all yarns may be 


based 


OI any 


Vhe plan outlined by Dr. Douty has two 
features to recommend it to the textile trade 
of Philadelphia: 

First, it brings the testing house within 
easy reach of the trade it is intended to 
serve. 

Second, it contemplates a small testing 
establishment at the start, leaving the in 
of facilities to be adjusted to meet 
future requirements. 


crease 


The success of conditioning in Europ: 
was made possible by the concentration of 
textile manufacturing within comparativel) 
small Lyons, Bradford, Manchester 
Aachen are 


areas. 


and great textile manufac 


turing centers, where materials can b 
easily and quickly brought to the establish- 
ments to be sampled and tested. The scat 
tered location of textile mills has proved a 
serious obstacle to the establishment of con 
ditioning houses in the United States, and 
the backwardness of the American trade in 
this respect has been in large part due to 
The success of the United 


States Conditioning & Testing Co. at New 


this condition. 


York was made possible by the ease with 
which it could be reached by a large section 
of the textile trade. On the other hand the 
failure of the textile testing department of 
the Bureau of Standards at Washington to 
render to the textile industry a service com- 
mensurate with the equipment of the Bureau 
and the needs of the trade has been largel) 
a result of the distance separating Washing- 
ton and the mills. The Bureau of Standards 
has developed the business of establishing 
standards and testing materials on a vast 
scale, as will be seen from the following es- 
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iimates of appropriations for its support for 
the year ending June 30, 1916: 


‘ . $321,460 
50,000 
5,000 
27 ,0OO 
6,000 
15,000 
15,000 


Salaries 
Equipment 
Repairs ‘ae 
General expense 
Grounds, care of .... see 
High potential investigations 
Refrigeration constants 
lesting structural materials 
Maintenance of testing 
chines ae 
Fire resisting properties, t 
Public utility standards, test 
Railway materials - 
Miscellaneous materials 
communication, 
gations le al ge 
Standard materials, purchas« 
lextiles, paper, leather and 
rubber rece rT 
Color standards, development 5,000 
Tank covering, tests 
Change in heating system 
Clay products 


25.000 


30,000 
25,000 
S 50,000 
20,000 
20,000 
Radio investi 
10,000 


4,000 
10,000 


3,000 
3,000 
10,000 


Public Works 
Chemical laboratory 
Testing machine 
Site for Testing labo- 
ratory ae eee 
Building for Testing 
laboratory 
Radio laboratory 
Miscellaneous 
resting 


$200,000 50,000 


400,000 50,000 


50,000 50,000 


250,000 
50,000 


50,000 
50,000 


large scales 50,000 


fotal, Bureau of Stand- 

ards $1,054.460 

Despite the fact that textile manufacturing 
is the leading industry of the country, tex- 
tile work has been but an insignificant feat- 
ure of the activities of the Bureau of Stand- 
The service of the 
Bureau has been due to the fact, already 
stated, that so far as testing textile materials 
3ureau is too far from the 


ards. unsatisfactory 


is concerned the 
mills, and also to the neglect of that other 
and very important branch of work, which 
includes the determination of physical con- 
stants and the properties of textile materials 
in order that textile standards may be estab- 
lished on a sound The last-named 
work would include, for example, the deter 


basis. 


mination of the actual regain of textile ma- 
terials under various conditions of tempera- 
ture and humidity. And for this the isola- 
tion of the Bureau of Standards, instead of 
being a disadvantage, as in the case of test- 
ing, would be a decided advantage, because 


such work calls for the spirit of scientific re- 
search and the complete exclusion of com- 
mercial influences. Furthermore this service 
ought not to involve any large expense. 

The lessons to be drawn from these con- 
ditions and the experience with textile test- 
ing in the United States are so plain that he 
who runs may read. 

lirst: The work of testing should be done 
in testing houses economically organized and 
managed, and located where they can bi 
easily reached by manufacturers and dealers, 


{ 


the cost of the service to be borne by those 


for whom it is performed. 

Second: The testing of textile materials 
having been turned over to the local estab- 
lishments, the textile department of the Bu- 
reau of Standards should devote itself to the 
determination of such physical constants and 
properties of materials as may be of import- 
ance in textile manufacturing. The cost of 
such investigations, which need not be large, 
may be properly borne by the Government, 
as they are calculated to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of the country. 


. 


The Dyestuff Situation 


In his preliminary report to the Senate on 
the aniline color industry Secretary Redfield 
presents an interesting and valuable sum 
mary of the dyestuff makes 
t] 


the perilous position occupied by 


Situation, and 
very clear 
the industries of this and other countries by 
reason of the dependence on Germany for 
The 


the need of 


the necessary supply of artificial colors. 
report is a striking exhibit of 
protection to domestic industry, and all the 
more impressive because it is signed by one 
who has proclaimed himself to be a believer 
in free trade on moral grounds. It states that 
some of the largest manufacturers (presum- 
ably American manufacturers of dyestuffs, of 
which there are only four) have informed the 
that a_ tariff 

statement should be 


Department 
This 


connection 


change is not 
needed. consid- 


ered in with the report on the 
domestic dyestuff industry submitted to the 
New York section of the 
Society last November and signed by I. F. 
Stone and H. A. Metz, which contained this 


reference to the tariff: 


\merican Chemical 
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The best information and judgment your com- 
nittee can obtain is that the above manufactured 
products of coal-tar, not dyes and not colors and 
not medicinal, should carry one-half the duty of 
the finished coal-tar dye and that the above rate 
of 30 per cent. ad valorem and 7 1/2 cents specific 
would probably be sufficient to encourage and en- 
able domestic manufacturers to expand their oper- 
ations to such an extent as to supply a very ma- 
if not the whole, of these com- 
dities consumed in this country. 


terial increase in, 


The information given to the Department 
by unnamed manufacturers is, however, of 
minor importance in view of the following 
clear cut statement in Secretary Redfield’s 
report: 

Amer! chemical works and American manu- 
rers of dyestuffs are ready to embark capital 

e in building up a distinctly Ameri- 

4 hemical industry, using entirely 

udes and intermediates, provided there 

legislative prohibition against both 

our markets or unfair restraint 

trade by the arbitrary action of for- 

monopoly permitted by and not 
as yet forbidden by our own 


fan rt, 
1a 


t 
L 
nd 
I 


foreign law 


This passage states the essence of the pro- 
tective principle, which finds its application 
in the form, not only of specific and ad 
valorem rates of duty, but of all regulations, 
such as tariff administrative acts and the leg- 
islation recommended by the Secretary of 
Commerce to prevent dumping and other 
methods employed by foreign producers for 
destroying our industries and building up 
their own. 

The following, which is the only reference 
to the patent. question in the report, carries 
that 
no importance in connection with 
the establishment of a domestic dyestuff in- 


the inference patent legislation is of 


] . 
little or 


dustry: 


Domestic makers assert their ability to make at 

» over go per cent. of the dyes now consumed 
the United States, which are now patent free, 
that the remaining tenth will soon be 
patent restriction 


state 


ireed It 


hat if Germany had been 


It is safe to say t 
guided by any such narrow conception of the 
possibilities of chemistry when she began to 
an artificial dyestuff industry half a 
the foundation of Perkin’s 
discovery, the world would not now be de- 


create 
century ago on 
pendent on the German Empire for its sup- 
ply of Instead of accepting 
what had done as being all that 
could be accomplished, the Germans _ be- 


cK |e rs, 


been 
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wonderful development of the 
chemistry of colors, which 
given the innumerable 
number of valuable products, of which arti- 
ficial alizarine and artificial indigo are ex- 
Nor is such a narrow conception of 
natures laboratory any more justified now 


gan that 
coal tar 


has world an 


amples. 


than it would have been fifty years ago, de 
spite the remarkable progress during that 
period. It is not for man to say that he 
knows all that can be known of the forces « 
nature. Such an idea spells stagnation. N 
limit the progress that may 
follow the acquisition of knowledge. It is on 
this basis of unlimited possibilities that the 
artificia: dyestuff question should be consid 
ered now, not on the narrow idea conveys 


can be set to 


by Secretary Redfield’s reference to expired 
and expiring patents. 

If, however, Secretary Redfield had based 
this part of his report on a proper concep- 
tion of the possibilities of research, there is 
little dcubt that he would have laid emphasis 
on the value of a working clause in develo 
ing an artificial dyestutf industry in the 
United States, for he has had personal ex- 
perience of its efficiency. On Feb. 8, 1912, 
in a speech in the House of Representatives, 


he gave this account of how a working 


clause in Canada had forced his firm to es 
tablish works in the Dominion: 


My own concern is at this moment erecting a 
factory in Canada to manufacture goods in Can- 
ada, because, under the Canadian patent law 
must manufacture within the Dominion of Ca: 
ade, else we lose our patent. I say we must man 
ufacture. We must manufacture or arrange 
have the goods manufactured. The goods must 
made there. 


] é 


Before the war broke out last August th 


world outside of Germany failed to realiz 
its perilous dependence on the German man 
ufacturers of artificial dyestuffs. The way in 
which English, French, Russian and Ameri 
can manufacturers prided themselves on the 
the of their 


goods and guarded from prying eyes the dye 


beauty and fastness of colors 
house processes by which they were applied 
to the materials, was calculated to create the 
impression that there was something dis- 
tinctively English, French, Russian or Amer 
ican in the shades. The war has changed al! 
that by placing the label “Made in Germany” 
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on 80 per cent. of the artificial colors used in 
all countries. Instead of blindly allowing the 
existence of their industries to depend on 
German dyestuffs, England, Russia, France 
the United States are stirring 
themselves to find a way to industrial inde- 


and now 
pendence. 

In of the with 
these countries have been awakened, it is not 
surprising that their ideas as to the course 
In England the sup- 
porters of free trade are ready to go to any 
limit, 


view suddenness which 


to take are confused. 


even government ownership of dye- 
stuff works, to avoid a protective tariff, while 
a rapidly increasing number are advocating 
In this country the professed 


free traders are also ready to accept protec 


protection. 


tion in principle, if they can avoid it in the 
one form of tariff rates. Professed protec- 
tionists on the other hand are hesitating to 
accept a protective tariff on materials that 
are now on the free list, while still another 
contingent are urging that the 
dyestuff industry be freed from the restric- 
tions of our patent laws. The one striking 
feature of the situation is the lack of a com- 
prehensive and settled policy on the part of 
either the interested trades, the government 
or the public in this and other countries. 
What is needed is a policy as sound and 
clearly defined as that under which Germany 
has reached her wonderful industrial devel- 
opment and which was summed up in these 
words by Bismarck: 


American 


my life been doctrinaire. All 
systems which parties are divided and bound 
together are of secondary moment. My first 
thought is of the nation, its position abroad, its in- 
dependence, our organization in such a way that 
we may breathe freely in the world. 

The industries of the United States will 
never be able to breathe freely until they 
have a reasonably complete dyestuff indus- 
try on American soil. Whether this indus- 
try is created by developing new enterprises 
here or by the establishment of branches of 
the great German monopoly is immaterial 
The essential is that the business be estab- 
lished in the United States in one way or 
the other. And to that end all parties and 
interests should adopt Bismarck’s rule, aban- 
don the role of the doctrinaire, and accept 


| have never in 


by 
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like practical men the methods by which dye- 


stuffs for the United States shall be produced 
in the United States. 


The British Wool Embargo 
The efforts made by 
the 


the Textile Alliance 
British Government a 


to secure from 


modification of the embargo on exports of 


wool from the British Empire to the United 
States resulted in an agreement on the fol 
of which was 
made on February 20 in a letter from A. M 
Patterson, president of the Alliance, to A. E 
Gill, president of the Boston Wool 
Association: 


lowing plan, announcement 


Trade 


So far as details have been worked out, and sub- 
ect to alteration and confirmation, the plan is as 
follows: Wool is to be shipped to A. M. Patter- 
son, president of the Textile Alliance, Inc., per- 
mits to ship granted presumably to the 
1ominees of \lliance. On receipt in the 
United States it will be held by the Alliance sub- 

the presentation of satisfactory guarantees 
against re-export of the wool itself or of tops or 
yarns made from it. A bond may be required, but 
generally will not. Re-sales are permitted subject 
to the giving of similar guarantees by the pur- 
chaser. There will be a charge by the Textile Alli- 
ance, Inc., which will be arranged next week at the 
meeting of its directors. There is nothing to pre- 
vent any person from obtaining licenses directly 
if he desires. The Alliance will make every effort 
to facilitate imports through the usual channels of 
transportation and banking. An office will be 
opened in Boston as soon as the plan is confirmed. 
It scarcely seems necessary to say that there will 
be no favoritism shown by the Alliance, as between 
dealers and manufacturers, or between large and 
small, but perhaps it is as. well to make the state- 
ment definitely. There is one objection to the plan 
that we cannot meet. It will be necessary for the 
Alliance to learn many things about purchases and 
sales that principals wotld naturally prefer to keep 
to themselves. If not the Alliance, then some 
other person or body must be charged with the re- 
sponsibility. No plan can be devised that is pet 
If one better than this can be found it will 
our hearty support 


being 
the 


| ave 


The Textile Alliance also the trade 
the following notice explaining the details of 
the plan: 


[he form attached should be executed in dupli- 
and mailed to the Textile Alliance, Inc., at 
its Boston office when established, or at 45 East 
17th St., New York City. 

Corporations or partnerships should sign their 
full name, showing the authority of the officer or 
partner signing. Signatures of employes and at- 
torneys will not usually be acceptable 

So far as the Alliance is informed, 
which licenses will be issued 


sent 


cate 


wools on’ 
comprise merino 
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and black face wool 

Licenses will be granted only in so far as the 
requirements of Great Britain and allied countries 
may allow. 

The following notice has been cabled 
published in London: 

Consignment of wool will be received by A. M. 
Patterson, preside Textile Alliance, Inc., 
and held at shipper’s risk until delivery has been 
taken by Before delivery destina 
undertakings to A 
Textile Alliance, 
from time to time 
ribe, as to disposal of wool. It is to be un 
tood that wool oO M. Patter- 

United States of 
undertakings previously ap 
nbassador shall be 


nt of the 


destinatories 


satisfactory 
Patters president of the 
n such manner 
} 


tories must give 
n 


shall not be 
executed 
‘ls. Licencees must under- 
nses does not assure that re 

United States of Amer- 


\ y and as an ofhcer 
the Textile Alliance, Inc., 

the matter and 
their absolute aiscretion. 


ain this notice.) 


reserve 


Esq., 
Textile Alliance, Inc 
request that through your representa- 
jon you will arrange for the 
which wool may be exported from 
} 1) (or) Australia to you for our 


President 
Sir :—We 
ves in Lon issue ol 
icenses under 

at Britain (and 

-ount. We undertake that prior to the delivery 

wools by you, we will enter into such 
and undertakings as you require 


designate as our agents in London 

and as our 
igents in Australia, Messrs 
and hereby authorize and empower them on our 
] applications, 


required by the 


behalf to execute such agreements 
undertakings as may be 
h or Colonial Government or may _ be 
emed necessary by Messrs. Freshfields, 
Textile Alliance, In 1 their correspond 
ents in Australia 
We hereby relea ind agree to hold harmless 
the Textile Alliance ne., and A. M. Patterson in- 
idually and as an officer of the Alliance from all 
ability in connection with the said expectations 
On demand we will pay to the order of the Tex- 
le Alliance Inc., the cost of 
charge rt 


value of wool 


soucitors 


for the 


cables relating to 

exceeding one 

imported under licen 

your request; as such charge may 

ime be fixed by the directors of the 
Yours truly, 


nt 


per cent 


presence 


[he publication of this plan immediately 


developed pronounced opposition among 
wool manufacturers, a number of whom met 
at the office of the 


February 26 to 


\merican Woolen Co. on 


consider what measures 


should be taken to secure a_ modifica- 


tion of the Among thos, 
Adie, presiden 
States Worsted Co.; Frederick S 
Clark, president, Talbot Mills; Henry A. 
Francis, president, Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg 
Co.; Louis B. Goodall, treasurer of the 
Worsted Co.; Theophilus King, 
treasurer, Atlantic Mills; William Maxwell, 
president, Hockanum Co.; William Whit 
man, of William Whitman & Co., and Wil 
lam M. Wood, president of the American 
Woolen Co, These manufacturers repre 
sented woolen and worsted machinery which, 


regulations. 
present were Andrew 


United 


Goodali 


run to its full capacity, would consume ap 


proximately 135,000,000 wool 


pounds of 
(scoured weight) per year, or about 40 per 
cent. of the wool consumed by all the mills 
in the United States. President William M 
Wood addressed the meeting as follows: 


[ hope that the tentative arrangement made by 
the British Government with the Textile Alliance. 
through the new commercial attache, Sir Richard 
I’. Crawford, to supervise the imports of wool 
irom the United Kingdom and Australia, may be 
reconsidered. It is not that I have anything 
against the Textile Alliance or any of its officers 
[he alliance has done a useful work in its own 
way, and its officers are highly esteemed in our 
industry 

Eighty per cent. and more of Australian wool 
imported into this country comes to our port of 
Boston, and most these wools are manufactured 
here in New England. I believe that the British 
Government can implicitly trust the New England 
manufacturers when they give their word that 
wools thus imported shall not be shipped out of 
the country 
British Government as a wat 
necessary to have 
one central authority, thereby 
saving labor, time and perplexities, I feel that this 
consignee should be neither a wool manufacturer 
nor a wool merchant. It seems to me there could 
be no possible objections to having the wool con 
signed to the British Consul at this port; but if he 
S$; 2s I am told, already overworked, and if this 
plan is not practicable, I would prefer that the 
wool should be consigned to some disinterested 
impartial person—not a wool manufacturer and not 
merchant—whose knowledge of the woo! 
consigned to him could not possibly be used, in 
tentionally or unintentionally, to the advantage of 
any of our competitors in trade. Such a disinter 
ested consignee could easily be found in this great 
mercantile community 

Boston is the greatest wool market on this con 
tinent, and it has a justifiable pride in this import 
ant trade and in the woolen industry of New Eng 
land and America. I confess it is something of a 
shock to learn suddenly that the consignment of 
large part of the wools that enter our port is t 
be directed by one far outside of this city, even 


If, however, the 
precaution 


wools consigned to 


does regard it as 


a wool 
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though an office for the be maintained 
here. 

This is a matter on which, so far as I know, the 
manufacturers of New England were not consulted 
before the designation of the Textile Alliance to 
receive imported wool was announced in the news 
papers, The Textile Alliance, while it has done its 
wn creditable work, has not been widely known 
in the woolen trade. Many manufacturers were 
not even aware of its existence. If a new and in 
onspicuous agency was thus to be selected, it 
might better have been a disinterested individual, 
n the mercantile community of Boston, to which 
most of these imported wools would come 

In what I have to sav. I am not professing to 
peak for the Boston wool dealers. Their condi 
tions are not like our own Their are 
irdinarily sold in broken lots to numerous cus 
tomers; whereas the wools imported by the man 
ufacturers, intended for early consumption by 
who receive them, go direct to the mills 

Some delay is almost inevitable if all these wools 
for the mills are consigned to and super 
vised by a branch of the Textile Alliance, 
which, meanwhile, is required to look after also 
the wool imported bv the dealers of Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. Then there is, the 
matter additional expense \ charge one 
per cent., which has been suggested, would in these 
days of depressed business and close figuring, be a 
real burden on the industry 

It would be like the proverbial last 

broke the camel’s back. I cannot but re 
a charge as unnecessary and excessive 
amount to several thousand dollars upon a fairly 
large consignment, where the actual of su- 
pervising and passing the wool would not be more 
than a few hundred dollars, at the outside. This 
work should be done for the actual cost and no 
more. I think manufacturers generally would be 
unwilling to pay | 
which they did not actually engage. 
“My idea would be to have a 
here at Boston to receive and promptly deliver al 
wools bought by manufacturers, and another sep 
irate agency for the wool dealers, each paying the 
cost of the actual undertaking and no more 

I believe if this commends itself to the meeting 
we should immediately communicate it to the 
meeting of the full executive committee of the Na 
tional Association, which is to be held in New 
York next week, and that the conclusions that 
committee be communicated in British 
embassy at Washington 

In order to reassure the British 
our honest intentions, I would be willing, 
yr the corporation which I represent, to give 
most binding guarantee not only that n 
should be re-exported but that nanufactures of 
these wools should in any manner reach any enemy 
of Great Britain 

The Textile Alliance, Inc., has the following of- 
ficers: President, A. M. Patterson, Patterson & 
Greenough, selling agents of the Waterloo (N. Y.) 
Woolen Manufacturing Company, with offices at 
45 East 17th St.: vice-president, Caesar Cone, 
president of the Proximity Manufacturing Com 
pany, Greensboro, N. C., and of the firm of Cone 
Export and Commission Company, 74 Worth St 
and treasurer, J. J. Nevins, secretary of 


purpose 


rust wools 


those 


to be 


office 


also, 


that 
such 


straw 
gard 


It would 


cost 


large sums for 


ega 


separate 


] of 
turn to the 
Government of 
speaking 
the 
wools 


no 


ot 


secretary 
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the American Association of W 
Manufacturers, also with 
St 


olen and Worsted 
offices at 45 East 17th 
Under this title, Mr. Patterson. of 
will in effect control all importations 
land and Australia into this country 
to charge us f the 
per cent. and all transactions as they c 
him must be fully submitted, giving « 
cause he charges 
the name of the 
Ss Id, because all Si 
He insists 
mntrol until 


the privilege 


New York, 
from Eng 
He proposes 
rate ot 
me through 
St price, be 
on a percentage basis, and giving 
parties whom the wools 
are subject to his consent 
wools being under his direct 
spun into the yarns. He re 
inspe mills where the 
bought from importers who ship 
Alliance The bankers will, of 
give up their title 
be ing held 


for his services at one 


are 

les 

ee are 

served pt ‘ting 

wools go that are 

through the 
urse, 


Te xt le 
have to and consequent! 

harmless in 
} 


hrough A. M 


| 1 
him harmless in 


must insist on doing so 
Patterson 


every way be 


ind anyone. who imports t 
must agree to hold 


cause he signs as follows: 
We hereby release i a Y l 
Textile Allianes i M. Patterson in 
dividually and as an the Alliance, from 
all liability in connection with said exportations 
and on demand will pay i 
tile Alliance, Inc.. a ch 
ent.” 
Nr 


nderstand 


to hold harmless 
the 


otheer rt 


Tex 
one p 


to the order of the 


irge not exceeding 
nsists that licensees mu 
; oa 
State 
held 
right 
discre 


gets t 


Patter 1 ilso 


that er 


does n 
United 
must be 
the 


ibsolute 


inting ot 


the 


enses 
sure tne Cle 


Americ 


~~ 
armiess 1 n mat an reserves 


ast wool } the 


I rson 
fuse to relea 
tior 


America 


sees hit, fi cal 


his means th if the wool 
and in hi e 
| unlimited 


once 
Mr Pattersor 
time hold the 


getting pos 


ssion 


preventing he importer rom 
it 
seems to be proposition when 
merchants, 
) pay the bank 
due and are un 
Mr. Patter: 
test should be 


one considers that small 


Ils. that import wools, have t 


exchang 
r delivet | 


until 


ssumes 
his pr 
resp msible for 


Mr. Patterson 
mn all 


ope Tt 


h ivé 
the woo mportec 

wer to prevent anv manufacturer, if he so d 
using wools so im -d under such ar 
and also to prevent the sale on the part 
nv other deal manufacture1 


ealer or 


ires rom 


igreement 
° ] ¢ 
I iO i 


any deale 


3 
doing. may cause great damage, not 


but also to the dealer 


nd by so 
the manufac 
and repeat 
kngland will be perfectly 

guarantee that the wool shal 
free importations of we 


onlv t turer 
that I have no doubt that 
satisfied, under 
1 not reach the 
] which the 


IOIS 


| believe 
proper 
enemy 


» allow for 
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and permits to come to this 
country. It is believed that the English Govern- 
ment’s only aim is to prevent Australian wools, 
] yr varns from being shipped to its ene- 
can easily be complied with without 
ditions imposed by Mr. Pat- 
without « 


Although Mr. Patterson’s 
of the plan was addressed to President Gill, 
of the Wool Association, 
that gentleman informs us that his Associa- 


have given licenses 


noils, tops 
mies, which 
} 


those monstrous ct 


terson and naree 


announcement 


Boston Trade 
tion has not taken any action in regard to 
the arrangements made by the Alliance and 


does not intend to do so; that any approval 


or disapproval of the plan on the part of the 
wool trade must come from the dealers act- 
ing as individuals; and that there is no com- 
as no one desiring to import wool 
Alliance 
plan, but is at liberty to make independent 


plication, 


is compelled to avail himself of the 


arrangements. 

\ few days after the Boston meeting of 
protest against the plans made by the Tex 
tile Alliance, the State Department at Wash- 
ington made public the following cablegram 


the American Consul General at 


from 
London: 

London, Feb. 23, I9I15. 
retary of otate 
Washington 

\ll arrangement 
prohibited goods transferred to 
partment 4, ( uilding, Westminster, t 
whi h inqu ries } Ol ] l be iddresse d Rubbe I 
Committee “ommittee merged into this 
department in operation whereby me- 

and blackfaced wools go forward under | 
to J - of United States 
Skinner 
Consul 


licenses to export 
War Trade De 


General 
It seems as if the complications that have 
lifting of the wool embargo, 
The 
Empire is engaged in one of the greatest 


arisen over the 


might easily be smoothed out British 


wars in the history of the world, and the 
the 


reasonable 


embargo it is placing on export of 


British wool is a and proper 


death 
more- 


for bringing the life and 
It is, 
over, evident that the British Government is 


measure 
struggle to a successful issue. 
willing to allow such British wool to be ex- 
ported to the United States as is not needed 
in Great Britain, providing it does not reach 
the enemy. Under such conditions any rules 
for exporting wool must necessarily be of a 
drastic character, centralizing the responsi- 
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bility and enabling the authorities to prevent 
The char 
acter of the regulations is a matter on which 
the British Government is the sole arbiter, 
and the American wool trade must needs 
submit to any decision the British authori 
ties may reach on that point. 


any breach of the regulations. 


The objection 
raised by President Wood of the American 
Woolen Co. to placing the control of the 
plan in the hands of a wool manufacturer o1 
the 
Privacy in business matters is on 


anyone connected with wool trade is 


sound. 
of the elementary principles of business, and 
can easily be respected in importing British 
wool by selecting not identified 


some one 


with the trade to supervise operations. 


Wool, Tops and Yarn 


The imports of wool, tops and wool yarn 
ior the six months ending December, 1914, 
are reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Commerce as follows: 


Combing Wool, 


Domestic 


Free 


Clotl ing al 


$4,720,650 
3,089,974 
2,315,488 
1,844,032 
629,410 
194,810 


July ae bs 
August 

September 

October 

Novembe r 
December 


13,680,588 
11,700,980 
9,096,205 
7:543,479 
2,919,200 
962,219 
ol, Free 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
De cé mbe r 


Mohair, 


$1,028,560 
760,841 
773,037 
641,568 
457,522 


328,200 


6,150,565 
4,777,041 
4,705,074 
3,942,256 
2,541,724 
1,955,252 
cent. ad val. 
$101,930 
93,848 
141,040 
169,545 
171,401 
115,648 


July 
August 
September 
( Yctober 
November 
Decembe 


309,250 
238,490 
407,651 
470,995 
443,400 
308,911 


cent, 
064,988 
360,230 
503,477 
433,688 
193,878 
75,468 
per cent. 
755,956 
307,825 
277:355 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


$578,152 
191,774 
270,546 
192,890 
79,848 


27,015 


$544,974 
223,713 
186,235 
247,750 
66,712 
97.064 


July 
August 
September 
October 374,420 
November 83,234 
December bass 142.255 
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Great Cry and Little Wool 


The high cost of distributing wool 
goods from the mills to the ultimate con 
sumers and the method by which the con- 
sumers are misled into believing that the 
cost of the garment ready to wear is ma- 
terially affected by the price of wool, were 
forcibly illustrated recently by an advertise- 
ment of one of the leading manufacturing re 
tail clothing firms of New England. 

This with photo 
eraphic copies (A and B) of the following 
quotations for scoured territory wools on 
February, 1914 and 1915, showing the ad- 
vance in prices during the past year: 


advertisement began 


February ...<+-. .« 1914 (B)—1915 
‘ine staple 55 at 57 70 at 71 
Fine medium staple .. 5% 20°63 at 67 
a rr Se ay 5 at 68 
‘ine medium clothing .. at 51 3 at 65 
2 blood combing . 53 at 54 at 70 
3/8 blood combing .......46 at 48 at 64 
4 blood combing . 41 at 42 57 at 60 


Alongside of these exhibits was a photo 


graphic reproduction (C) of the following 
letter from Brown & Adams, wool dealers 
of Boston. The clothing advertiser’s letter 
of inquiry and the wool dealer’s reply bore 
the same date and appeared in the adver- 
tisement the following day: 


Boston, Feb. 18, 1915 

Dear Sir:—We note your inquiry of today con- 
cerning the raw wool market. 

You doubtless know that as a direct result of 
the European war there has been an _ unprece- 
dented demand for wool goods suitable for mili- 
tary purposes. This demand has been, to a great 
extent, on the medium and low grades of wool 
with the result that these wools show an advance 
of 35 to 40 per cent. since last October. The de- 
mand for fine wools has not been so pressing, but 
otwithstanding this fine wools have advanced 15 
to 20 per cent. since last October. Stocks of wool 
the world over were light the first of January and 
the situation regarding supplies is very acute. As 
mg as the European war continues there is bound 
to be this tremendous demand for goods for mili- 
tary purposes and it is fair to assume that all 
grades of wool will continue to advance in price 
If the embargo on Australian merino wool is 
raised it may prevent wool values in this country 
being forced to extreme heights. 

Truly, 
Brown & Adams 

Having impressed the consumer by this 
documentary evidence, the advertising cloth- 
iers came at once to the main point of their 


argument, namely, the effect, actual and 
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prospective, of the advance in wool on the 
retail price of clothing: 


Exhibits (A), (B) and (C) must remove the last 
vestige of doubt in your mind that men’s clothing 
is surely destined for higher prices. 

Compare the prices of wool, gentlemen, as re 
produced here from the Commercial Bulletin of 
one year ago and the same paper’s edition pub- 
lished in February of this year 

There is no mystery or magic about this 
is now at its highest prices in 
more than that, seems sure 

The great 
Adams 
less shows that there is 
import about to happen 


Wool 
forty years and, 
to go much higher 

house of Brown & 
their letter is, neverthe- 
thing of tremendous 
in the wool situation. 

This can mean only one thing: That next year 
prices will be materially increased on the clothes 
that you have to buy 


Boston wool 
conservative as 


some 


Ignorant of the conditions of 
wool manufacturing, the retail buyers of 


ready-to-wear clothing would, almost with 


technical 


out exception, accept the advertising exhibit 
as conclusive evidence justifying a material 
advance in prices. That such a conclusion 
is wide of the truth is easily demonstrated 
from the price quotations given in the ad- 
vertisement. Let us take for illustration the 
fine medium clothing wool, which advanced 
14 cents per scoured pound between Febru 
ary, 1914, and February, 1915, and assume 
that it is manufactured into a 14-ounc« 
Three and one-half yards 
or 49 ounces of this cloth is required to 
make a suit of clothes. 


woolen cassimere 


Allowing 30 per cent. 


for loss of weight in manufacturing this 
quantity of cloth would require 70 ounces 
(4 3/8 lbs.) of scoured wool. 
of 14 cents a pound in the market price of 
this wool, as quoted in the clothier’s adve 


The advance 


tisement, would, therefore, amount to only 
61 cents on the wool required to make a suit 
of clothes, assuming that the entire increas: 
is added to the price of the cloth by the cloth 
manufacturer. As a matter of fact this as 
sumption is unwarranted because wool man 
ufacturers have found it impossible to obtain 
an advance on goods corresponding to the 
increase in the cost of wool 

Farther on we find in the same advertise 
ment an announcement that the clothing 
firm will refund to the buyer 25 per cent of 
the price of the suit. Mixed suits for which 
the regular prices vary from $15 to $40 (an 
average of $27.50) will cost the consumer 
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from $11 to $29 (an average of $20), thus 
making an average refund of $7.50 per suit 
to the purchaser. It is a reasonable as- 
sumption that the advertising clothiers still 
retain a profit aiter giving their customers 
this refund. As the fine medium territory 
wool used in foregoing calculation repre- 
sents fairly the wool used in a medium priced 
suit, we find this firm of manufacturing re- 
tail clothiers offering to give an average re- 
fund of $7.50 to the purchaser of a suit and 
in the same announcement trying to scare 
the public with a threat of higher prices for 
‘| because of an wool 


clothing advance in 


prices, which, even if it were all added to the 
price of clothing, would mean an increase of 
only 61 cents in the cost of a suit of clothes. 

The situation in the textile in- 
dustry as a result of the greatest war in the 


serious 


history of the world is beyond question. 
Every branch of the textile trade has been 
forced to bear the burden in a greater or 
The has 
pecial force on consumers because of the 
loss of employment. And the producers 
who have been placed in a position of the 
greatest difficulty are the wool manufac- 
turers, who on one hand have been forced 
to pay the full amount of the advance in the 


less degree blow fallen with es- 


price of wool at a time when the stocks of 
wool are near the famine level, while on the 
other hand they have been unable to obtain 
an increase in the price of their cloth to off- 
set the advance in the raw material. Busi- 
and no 
found with the busi- 


ness, of course, is business, great 


amount of fault can be 
ness man who improves the shining hour to 
Even in the 
dark hour that policy of personal profit i$ 
justifiable But the 
is left far firm in the 
clothing trade, who buy from the mills, use 


increase his profits. present 


within certain limits. 


limit behind when a 


a letter from a firm of wool dealers, who sell 


to the mills, to mislead the consuming pub- 


belief that the advance in the 
price of wool during the past year warrants 
a material increase in the retail price of 
men’s clothing. 

The facts should be made public The 
cost of the cloth forms but a small fraction 
of the retail price of a suit of men’s clothes. 


ic into the 


064 


The clothing trade is resisting the slight ad- 
vance in the price of cleth needed to offset 
the advance in wool. At the same time x 
representative firm of clothiers partially dis- 
closes their profits by offering their custom- 
ers an average rebate of $7.50 per suit, while 
in the same announcement they threaten 
the public with a material advance in prices 
for clothing because of an advance in wool 
which as a matter of fact amounts to only 
per The essential facts are 
that so far the advance in the price of wool 


61 cents suit. 
is equivalent approximately to only 3 per 
cent. in the retail price 
amount so small that it would be difficult to 
add it to the retail price of a suit of clothes 


of clothing, an 


The Situation in Germany 


“The 
that the 
ers and Wholesalers has announced an in- 


Wollen-Gewerbe” states 


\ssociation of German Cloth Brok- 


Deutsche 


crease in the price of goods intended for 
clothing the population. All 


9 winter 
goods are advanced at 


civil 


least 10 per ceut., 
trouserings and cotton goods at least 6 per 
cent. unless greater advances are found nec- 
tailors’ 


essary; trimmings are advanced 10 


per cent. 


GOVERNMENT SEIZES BLANKETS 


“The Deutsche Wollen-Gewerbe” gives 
the following report of an official order for- 
bidding the sale of army blankets: The Gov- 
ernment has issued a proclamation inform 
ing dealers in woolen, wool mixed, half wool 
and cotton blankets in all parts of the em- 
pire that the sale of their stocks of army 
blankets except for military and naval pur- 
is forbidden. Each manufacturer o1 
dealer is required to give the authorities a 
statement of their stocks in excess of fifty 
pieces. . 


pt ses, 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR KNITTING YARN 
The “Deutsche Wollen-Gewerbe” reports 
that the German Minister of War has or- 
dered three kinds of knitting yarn added to 
the list of articles of wool that are to be sold 
at fixed prices to the wholesalers, who on 
their part are required to sell them at cer- 


tain stipulated prices. The retail prices are 
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also fixed by official order which are to be 
printed on the labels. The spinner is re- 
quired to bind the wholesaler and the latter 
in turn binds the retailer by an agreement 
to resell the yarn at the price named. The 
quantity of raw wool seized by the Govern- 
ment at Roubaix-Tourcoing was so large 
that after covering the requirements of the 
for military cloth, about 1,100,000 
pounds has been left available for private 
use. This quantity will be delivered to the 
mills in the near future. 

The Berliner Tageblatt gives the follow- 
ing additional details regarding the strin- 
gent regulations to which the German trade 
in knitting yarn is subjected: 

The War Department has made arrangements 
by which German spinners of worsted knitting 
yarn are to manufacture the raw wool which has 


been seized in Belgium and France. The order to 
this effect is as follows: 


army 


The spinners will deliver the yarn only 
to wholesalers who are bound by 
ment to sell the yarn at the 
prices: 


agree 


following 


No. 1 quality 7.80 M kilo cents 
per lIb.). 

No. 2 quality 7.40 M 
cents per lb.). 

No. 3 quality (7.00 M 


per lIb.). 


per (.85 


kilo (80 1/2 


per 


per kilo (.763 cents 


Terms to be net cash at place of delivery. 
The wholesaler must sign an agreement 
made out by the War Department subject- 
ing him to punishment if the terms of the 
agreement are evaded in any way. The 
prices at which the yarn is sold to the 
wholesaler by the spinner are likewise 
fixed by the government, as well as the 
style of packing, and no variation is al- 
lowed. The yarn bears the label “War 
Wool” and is to be spun only in the gray 
state. The retailer must also give the 
wholesaler a written pledge without which 
no yarn can be delivered to him. Follow- 
ing are the retail prices: 


No. 1 quality 5.25 M 
per Ib.) 
2 quality 5.00 M. per 1/2 kilo ($1.09 
per lb.). 
3 quality 4.75 M 
per Ib.). 


per 1/2 kilo ($1.145 
No. 


No. per 1/2 kilo ($1.036 


The quantity of raw wool to be delivered 
to the various spinners has not yet been 
regulated. The yarn is to be delivered in 
March and April. 

These regulations illustrate not only the 
extent to which the German government is 
regulating private business, but incidentally 
they show a significant departure from the 
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the metric 


measures, 


divisit mm of 
weights and 


decimal system of 
The kilogram is 
used for wholesale trade because the partic- 


ular size of the metric unit is largely negli- 


gible when indicating the weight of material 
in bulk. When it comes to delivering the 
goods to the ultimate consumer, the kilo- 
gram (2.2 lbs.) is found to be too large for 
many purposes, and so a half of it is used 
and called a pound (pfund) (equal to 1.1 Eng- 
lish pounds). This German pound in turn 


can be and is divided into 


quarters and 
binary divisions are the 
most natural for the human mind to grasp. 
It is when dealing with the ultimate con- 
sumer that weights and measures come into 


eighths because 


the most direct and elementary contact with 
the human understanding. 


NO STARCH FOR FINISHING TEXTILES 


The supply of starch for finishing cotton 
goods has depleted that the 
“Verband der deutscher Veredlungs-Anstal- 
ten fuer baumwollene Gewebe’’, Leipzig, has 


become so 


sent out the following circular notifying the 
trade that cotton cloths can no longer be 
finished by the customary methods: 


We beg to inform our customers that our finish- 
ing works have been deprived of the materials 
necessary for finishing. Some of these materials 
can be obtained only with the greatest difficulty 
and others not at all. The latter include all starch 
products. These have been recently seized by the 
Government and up to the present time it is un- 
certain what quantity will be available for indus 
trial uses. As a result of this situation we will be 
unable to fill orders for finishing goods by the 
usual methods after our present stocks of starch 
are exhausted. In giving this notice to our cus- 
tomers we improve the opportunity of advising 
them that it is for their interests not to rely on 
the continuance of present prices for finishing. In 
view of the extraordinary advance in the price of 
all materials and in the cost of production it will 
soon be necessary for us to advance on short no- 
tice the prices for finishing 


DEVELOPING A HOME SUPPLY OF HEMP 


The committee on hemp growing appoint- 
ed by the 
Manufacturers, 


Association of 


decided to 


German Hemp 


has give the 
growers of hemp a guarantee to purchase ail 
of their production under certain conditions. 
The committee expects that at least 90 per 
cent. of the crop will yield a gross return of 
600 to 800 marks per hectar ($58 to $77 


/ 
The representing 


per 


acre). committee the 
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manufacturers will sell hemp seed t » earnes re to rush to the assistance of th 
a fatherland t this is prevented by England. Ws 
Cores ill con ently on the victory of German 
per lb.), although the cost nd the ris Deutschland Hurra! 


growers al M. per 100 kt1 


1 
i 
1 
i 


the present time. OF WOOL AND WOOL GooDs 
E FOR JUTI The “Deutschs Wel en-Gewerbe” gives the 
ler Leipziger Mo- following account of the wool and wool 
lextil-Industrie” states that goods seized by the German Government in 


Trade and Commerce has ‘rance: 
the war com- Our troops have taken possession of an extraor 
linarily large quantity of raw material and finished 
the leading French manufacturing dis 
as Roubaix, Tourcoing and Lille, the 
valued at about $200,000,000. Herr 
ool expert of Munich, who is in the 
the Bavarian Government, gives son 
particulars regarding these stocks. I: 
» the large quantity of wool, noils, wool 
sl , fur, leather, oils, metals, et 
i larg juantity of partly 
ifactured gg When our troo 
on of Lille ? were able to s 
pieces of ished army goods to 
Department These goods were 
he French Government 
ifacture of clothing and fo¢ 
he War Department ! 
of mills in the conquered te: 
ESSAGE FROM AMERICA tor Lt Nort! France three blanket mills 
ur managem Important ¢ 
carment dyer now in tli 


rHE WOOL FAMINE 


following order issued by the Prus- 
f War giving directions for 
if noils, wool iste and low 


1 1 ° c 
| hows that the scarcity of 


in Germany has become so acute that 
wool stock which ordinarily is unsuitable j 
military cloth is now used for army goods 


i 

ith benzine is the [he Wool Trade Association of Leipzig 
impossible to obtain been charged with the sale of all kinds of noils, 
s reason I was glad wool waste and low sorts that have been seized in 


Zeitung” an article on the the enemy’s country and which are not suitabl 


soap. I have made mis for the manufacture of military cloth and substi 
th the best results tutes for worsted goods. These materials are t 
general use for pressing be delivered only to those manufacturers who cer- 
f pressing mens tify that the stock is needed for filling. army 
| press three suits an hour orders. The quantities delivered must not exceed 
wages for experienced current needs for the army contracts. Th 

i and above per week; ices for the materials are to be fixed by a con 

high as $30 is paid. The pro- it f experts with an impartial chairman, all 

works are principally Germans, { appointed by the Minister of War. Th 
‘ators, dyers nzine washers and 

experts. Board and room for 

from $6 to $8 per 


ployed 


Trade Association and the expert commit 
aman s to be subject to orders of a commissioner 
week from the Prussian War Department, and also 
You may be interested in learning that a very under the supervision of the Leipzig Chamber 
sitter anti-German feeling prevails in America and Commerce 

is stimulated by the English-American newspapers 
The Government is making itself responsible for 
frequent breaches of neutrality by reason of the Che correspondent of the London “Morn 

1 \ 
xport of arms and similar materials. I need not ing Post” at Berne, Switzerland, states that 
you that there are here many German 


beating for the old Fatherland. It is our afticles of wool are now being collected 


COLLECTING WOOL GARMENTS 
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irom house to 


house throughout Germany 
\fter being disinfected the material is used 
or the School children 


enlisted in the work of collecting the goods 


army. have been 


and carrying them to the distributing vans 


PRICES FOR WOO! 


MAXIMUM 


WOO, pub 


of maximum prices fo1 


which 


11St 


issue thi (er 


lished in our February 
man government put into effect on Decem 


rT »? 


yer earnest complaints 


difficultic« S 


with 


has bre yucht out 


the wool trade he are 


Irom 


those connected a specific 


not unlike 


Fixed prices lor greas¢ wool 


tariff on wool. 
intrinsic 


| he 
by 


regardless of shrinkage or 


1 


lead to extreme anomalies Bundesrat 


sought to meet the difficult, graduating 


the fixed prices according to the 
fell 


1 
veCause quality alone dos 


quality of 


the wool, but this far short of meeting 


the requirements 


1 
} 
I 


furth 


not regulate 


C 
irder took no account of the difference in 


‘rmore_ the 


the 


As a result 


(sTOW- 


the shrinkage in sc 
German Association of Merino Wool 


} 


has the 


issued this statement regarding 


situation: 


nd seller, causing 
maximum. Who 
difference? Moreover the 
the order are adjusted only 
l. They take 
although tl 

measure on the staple 

possible that intention was to 
maximum price on a 12 months wool 
warp and a short six months wool merely becat 
the two happened to be of the same quality 

It is to be hoped that all these difficulties r¢ 
sulting from the failure to give detailed 
tions for administering the maximum prices 01 
wool may soon be removed by the necessary di 
rections from the authorities. As it has been 
deemed necessary to issue this maximum price 
order, it is imperative that a clear explanation of 
its meaning should be given to the trade at once 
[he object of maximum prices on wool could be 
attained if the authorities would content them 
selves with fixing maximum prices for cloth and 
wool goods for military purposes. If that were 
done the price for raw wool branches of the 


trade and industry would be au regu 
lated 


1 
ness 7 tne w | 


length of the wool, 


idl ge 


the 
tne 


instruc 


in all 
tomatically 
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Secretary Redfield and the Textile Industry 
he 


f _ ts 
following letter trom secretary of 


to our November 


mn his criticism of methods in the 


mmmerce Redfield relat 


mment 


New England textile industry during the po 


itical campaign last fall 


lue regard to the 
ng demands [ 
those mills, and 
tion than the mills 

[he Democratic industrial policy is a 
idult 1 rhe rd “prot 
vhich our Republican friends have adopted is it 
1 confession of weakness, is that 
dustrial cowardice. Nothing needs protection 
less it is relatively feeble, and feebleness is in 
nature timid, and timidity is characters 
of men, 

We have the right to expe: 
also that he shall know his job, do t 
ll learn 


are 


policy 


manhoos very WwW “nrotect ir 


and its cult 


not tne 


+ ff , he 
rom the emp vel 


he best he n 


ind be willing to 
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In our December issue we published a let- 
ter from Secretary Redfield replying in de- 
tail to our November comments. At that 
time he made the following acknowledgment 
of having used the last three paragraphs, but 
was not certain about the first one: 


On page 56, you do not say in what speech the 


first paragraph which you quote from me appears. 

I recognize as my own the last three paragraphs 

you quoic, but the first one is a stranger. My con 

fidential secretary, who accompanied me to New 

England, does not recall it Where were these 
rds said and when? 


It is a common and a wholly commendable 
custom for political campaign speakers to 
give to the press advance copies of the 
speeches which they intend to deliver at the 
various places to which they are assigned. 
[his practice offers a number of advantages. 
It avoids the expense of stenographic re- 
ports of the speeches; it prevents the unin- 
tentional misquoting of the speakers; and it 
enables the campaigners to devote their time 
to the oral discussion of local issues or the 
entertainment of their audiences with anec- 
dotes, while the more serious discussion of 
State or national issues reaches the vastly 


larger audience by means of the printed 


page on the following morning. 


We have carefully investigated the circum- 
stances connected with the press reports of 
Secretary Redfield’s speech on Oct. 21, 1914, 
and the evidence goes to show that these re 
ports were taken from advance copies sup- 
plied for that purpose. The Herald 
informs us that this was the case with that 
and the Boston Post states that 
obtained in the way. 


, 
Be ston 


paper 
its report was 


That 


same 
immaterial 
whether Secretary Redfield made Cypress 
Hall reverberate with the words he now 
seeks to repudiate or The essential 
point is whether those words constitute a 


being so it becomes 


not, 


correct report of the views expressed by him 
regarding the textile industry during his 
tour through New England. The paragraph 
in question reports the Secretary of Com- 
merce as stating that “the remedy for New 
England manufacturers was not protection, 
but the introduction of up-to-date machinery 
in the textile industry, the installing of effi- 
and cost-keeping methods and the 
elimination of the  specutative profit 
schemes.” 


ciency 


568 


Let us compare that passage, which Sec 
retary Redfield now calls into question, wit! 
the reports of his New England speeches last 
fall by papers that were his political support 
We find this in the report of his Cam 
bridge speech by the Boston Post of Oc 
tober 22: 


ers. 


Such troubles as New England manufacture: 
have been experiencing are due more to individu: 
or local shortcomings than to the Democratic ad 
ministration and the tariff. These last have 
creased both real business opportunities and pros 
perity This was the import of the message 
brought to New England by Secretary Redfield 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor in 
speech at a rally for Congressman Deitrick 
Cypress Hall, Cambridge, last evening 

3ehind the Times: Putting financiering befor: 
manufacturing efficiency and failing to keep 
with the times in their producing method wer: 
the secretary thought, at the root of the woes oi 
New England manufacturers, “There 
are those in New England who do not want the 
Government to know conditions in their plants, 
and where this occurs, it is commonly for one of 
First, they do not want it known 
operating with antiquated machinery or 
poor methods and with little or no knowledge 
costs; or second, they do not want the light 
thrown on them because either with good man 
agement or bad their profits are such that they 
do not wish them known.” 


This passage from the Post is literally 
identical with one that appears in the Herald 
of the same date, so that we find two news 
papers, one opposed and the other support- 
ing the Secretary, which give the same report 
of his statements at Cambridge regarding 
inefficiency, bad business methods and anti 


some 


two reasons: 
they ar 


quated equipment in New England textile 
mills. 

It was not alone at Cambridge that Sec- 
retary Redfield was reported as denouncing 
the inefficiency and out-of-date methods of 
New England textile mills. The “Nashua 
(N. H.) Telegraph” of October 20 reported 
him as making general statements to the 
same effect in that city on October 19. His 
tour took him to Providence, R. I., where on 
October 23 he made a speech in which his 
political supporter, the Providence Journal, 
reports him as making this statement: 


The whole atmosphere of doubt and fearfulness 
which pervades many industrial minds is the heir 
and inheritor of the protective tariff policy 
Nothing needs protection unless it is relative] 
feeble as compared with that against which it is 
to be protected, and feebleness is in its naturé 
timid, and timidity is not the characteristic - of 
men. 

I affirm on information which is strong, and on 
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belief which is justified, that the mills of New 
England need less protection and more cost keep 
ing; fewer customs duties and more self-criticism; 
less bias and bigoted industrial prejudice, and 
more openness of mind to see what modern man- 
ufacturing means as many of their fellows in 
other sections, and some, thank God, in this one, 
have already seen it 

The denunciation of the backwardness and 
inefficiency of New England textile mills by 
Secretary Redfield was the feature of the 
Democratic campaign last fall. It attracted 
wide attention and at the time was the sub- 
ject of much comment. It has never been 
disclaimed by the Secretary of Commerce. 
The reports of it were all to the same effect, 
being either literally substantially 
agreement with the passages we have just 
taken from the Boston Herald, the Boston 
Post and the Providence Journal. 


As can readily be seen from the extracts 


or in 


we have quoted, the paragraph used in No 
vember was a very moderate expression of 
the statements regarding New England tex- 
tile methods made by Secretary Redfield on 
that political tour. All the comments 
made in November on that paragraph would 


we 


have gained additional force if the state 
ments ascribed to Secretary Redfield by both 
his supporters and opponents had been used 
in its place. 

The paragraphs we quoted in November 
represented not only the statements Secre- 
tary Redfield spread broadcast throughout 
New England last fall, but they are in exact 
agreement with the doctrine he has preached 
since his entry into national politics four 
to 
compare a few extracts from his addresses in 
the 
pressed in the passages from his New Eng- 


years ago. It will be of some interest 


and out of Congress with views ex- 
land speeches last October: 

Discussing the tariff on wool and wool 
goods in the House of Representatives on 
June 12, 1911, Mr. Redfield made this asser- 
tion regarding cost keeping in textile mills: 

And right here I will say without any question 
of hesitation that a large number of your textile 
mills keep no costs at all. They do not know 
what their goods costs them now. 

Here is another statement on the same oc- 
casion: 

How many American manufacturers are willing 
to have their methods of rroduction and cost ac 
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counts Openly analyzed to show whether or not 
they could produce goods cheaper than a foreign 
manufacturer here is no taxing the 
whole American people because either manufac- 
turers are lacking in scientific study of their own 
business or unwilling to let the facts come out 


reason for 


his is from the same speech: 
Misleading and ina 


from lack of accurate 
keeping Manufacturers 


curate statements frequently 
accounting and cost 
are trequently ignorant 
their own costs. I know of one so ignorant of 
own business that he had $400,000 stolen from 

Mr. Chairman, and vet he did not know it 


arise 


ot 
his 
im, 


On the same day he made this statement: 


I recall three woolen mil that stood idle 
ears because their ma 
they would 
lle and sto i 
a railroad and the cat 
the things that do it, and 
the wage rate. 

On Jan. 3, 
before the 
New York: 

| am told and believe it to 1 true that 
\merican manufacturers lly | 


their goods, 
iperation in making thei 


for 
date and 
that 


not replace 


d idle be 


was 
irom 
are 
in 


> miles 
These 


litterence 


1912, he made this 


National 


Statement 


Democratic Club at 


but few 
ost of 
each 


the c 


and but very Iew th cost 


1912, in the House of Repre- 


On June 4, 
sentatives, Mr. Redfield repeated the charges 
with this picture of industrial decadence: 

It is to this that the woolen industry has 
come under protection; paying the lowest or al- 
most the lowest \merica; op- 
erating filled w wrecks It 
wonders t complains of its 
more for the 
they are sold 
cries for a continuance of a 9o per 
(Applause) The picture is shocking. 
nitiative; lost to the se of self- 


content excessive costs; living 


pass 


relative 
th 


S are 


wages in 
mills mechanical 
why 
inefhciency; charges 
same goods than the price at 
abroad, and 
cent. duty 

Deprived of 
help; supinel 
in the stone 


And the 


clinch his assertions 


high: 
us 07 pe I 


its cos 
cent 


1 t 
which 


nse 
with 


age ol industry 


in same speech he sought to 


with this evidence: 
had known 


the office of 


I asked a young man whom I for 

and who was employed in one 
of the ompanies whether they 
kept any accurate continuous record of 
of manufacture in each department of that 


he said “No.’ 
And with this: 


years 
largest wool 
the costs 


mill. 


standards of the 
the Tariff 
production on 

the 
f efficic ncy In 
shop months 
automatic machines 
not content 
By raising 
them and 


But this is not the w 
industry are low [he report (of 
Board) says 8o 
worsteds and per cent. on woolens 
manufacturers’ desired st 
a large New England machine 
igo the manager found his 
running at 80 per cent. effi 
therewith sought to improve them 
the pay of his 


per cent O! oom 


70 are 
andards 
some 


iency and 


men and b nstructing 
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short time he 
machines up 


by the study of ti ( n 
brought the efficiency of all those 
to 90 per 
He cl 
pendence: 
We would substitut: ra protective tariff plat 
form a new declaratio1 istrial independence 
We offer an affirmat not negative, teaching 
We would replace protection witl lf-help, child 


freedom. Our 


leclaration of inde 


and sturdy as 


int 
h extracts of like 
f the Hon. W. C. 


oiven 


Pages could be 
i 


import from t 
Redfield. What \ 


show that 


le Speecnes 


have here Wiil 


serve to he paragraph quoted in 


our November. 1914, issue and which Sec 


retary Redfield tries to repudiate, was a mod 


erate expression, not of his charges 


against the textile mills last fall, but of the 


charges against industry with 


which he has filled the record for 


rour years. 


During Redfield has indus 


triously blackened tl reputation of the tex 


tile trade, | before this and other 


countrie operating 


out-oi-d: machinet ignorant of cost and 


opinions 
different 


dese rvil 


widely and o1 


evidence 9 n nsideration what 


ever. His reference t the efficiency 
shows a lack of 


woolen mill 


even an elementa! iliarity with wool 


manufi - for he confuses the 


efficiency with percentage 
the two have 
o each other; thinks 


70 and 80 per cent. is necessarily low 


efficiency of a | 1, whereas 
but a 
that 


for loom production, 


remote 


whereas they may be 
high, the question depending on the class of 
goods manufactured; and then compares the 
loom efficiency thus misunderstood with the 
efficiency of an automatic machine in a ma- 
Condemning an industry with- 
out the necessary familiarity with its proc- 


chine shop 
esses, Mr. Redfield has also allowed himself 
to be deceived into accepting flimsy hearsay 
evidence supporting his own preconceived 
opinion of textile manufacturing in the 
United States. 


v/10 


Nevertheless his attempt to disclaim the 
charges he made against New England mills 
last fall is an encouraging sign that time and 
the responsibilities of administration are 
bringing home to him a keener appreciation 
of the value of accuracy, and weakening his 
confidence in opinions regarding an indus 
try in which he has had no personal experi 
ence. If, as now seems to be the case, he 
realizes that in his zeal he has unintention 
ally done an injustice to a great industry, 
there is one safe course open to him, namely, 
to avoid repeating that mistake in the fu 
ture; this he can do with or without a public 
acknowledgment of his error. One 


however, he should not take, and that is to 


cours¢ 


seek in any way to repudiate the record 


which 7 + he f ] : icl ] : . ] 
which is to be found in such voluminous and 
enduring form, 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS 


meeting of the 


National 


Cotton Manufacturers wil 


unusual interest, as the Com 


Meeting plans a_ departure 


mM pre vious 
Perhaps’. the 


conventions held in Boston 


most important as affect 


ing the general character of the con 
vention is the change in the place of meet 
ing from the Building to th 


opley-Plaza Hotel in Copley Square, wher 


Technology 


all the sessions will be held. It is probabl 
that most members from out of town will 
take rooms there, especially as the manage 
ment has promised reduced rates to those 
who make early application, and it is sug 
gested that it would be advisable to mak: 
reservations promptly to secure desired ac 
commodations. When Boston meetings have 
been held in previous years when there has 
been no machinery exhibition the tendency 
has been for the visitors to scatter as there 
has been no official hotel headquarters where 
they could gather after the meetings. This 
plan of making the Copley-Plaza the official 
headquarters for meetings as well as for the 
social gathering will result in holding the at- 
tendance together. 

The dates have been fixed for Wednesday 
and Thursday, April 28 and 29. There will 
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a morning session on the 28th but no af- ing the treasurer will be able to report 


ternoon session, On the evening of Wed there are no members in arrears. 
( sday, the 28th, there will be the big lhe Committee on \l ec ting, which is r 

social feature of the convention, viz., a sponsible for the attractive new plans pro- 
vanquet at the Copley-Plaza for which posed, is composed of Franklin W. Hobbs, 
peakers of national reputation will be se Nathaniel F, Ayer, Charles H. Fish, Steph 


ured. The business meetings will continue en C. Lowe, Irederick W. Parks and Thom 


Thursday morning and afternoon and the as F. Glennon e 


an which worked so successfully at Lenox —- 
ast autumn will be carried out with some THE ARTIFICIAL DYESTUFF INDUSTRY 
iodifications designed to promote still fur . oe 24 
he Senate on January 26 passed the fol 


resoiution requestin r the Se ‘retary 


> 


ther discussion. It will be recalled that at 
the Lenox session, the papers were not read all Sener ee 
n full, but having been previously printed, oe oO) EAPOET Se RN: SYR Se 
ere distributed to the members in advance 

ff the meeting so that there should be op 
portunity to read them and prepare for dis 

ussion. The author of the paper will be 

viven from five to ten minutes to present an 


ibstract and then the paper will be disct 


t 


Careful consideration is being given to the 


issed. 


program so that papers of varied interest 
will be selected. 


[wo subjects of timely importance will be 

e_ ; . 1 the Senate 
specially featured and receive thorough dis | 
7 . n response to 


1 


ission, viz., the vital question of dyestuff i 
: : held on February 2 


preliminary report 


supply and the matter of concrete mill coi 


struction from the standpoint of fire resist 


\ 


ng qualities and practical mill operat 


he light of actual « xperience, 


In view of the importance and interest 
the dinner on Wednesday night, it is sug 
vested that the members do not make othe 
engagements for that evening so that all at 


tending the convention may get together at 


leg 
> 
this banquet. 

The new plan will undoubtedly result in 
large attendance and lend dignity and inter 
est to the proceedings and greater opportu- mponent 
nity for social enjoyment. rh. 

\t a recent meeting of the Board of Gov madder 
ernors the treasurer called attention to the Il 
very considerable number of members who, ee eee 
vere in arrears for their annual dues. Most ase with mineral colo 
of the members are busy mill men who per- oe ti as 
1 . ( In KNak!l 
haps may not give much thought to the As- ee ee a AER o 
sociation until the meetings come around, ucts, have displaced nearly all rivals, combining 
but they are desirous of retaining their mem- @"@!!tl€s of Tastness, ease of application, 

ke . ae variety of shades, etc., utterly unknown 
bership in good standing. They should bear former generation of dvers 
in mind that an association like this must be The American consumption of artificial d 
supported by prompt payment of dues and it 7*° ae gg re, BEER. OF Paeerree 
a . grows steadily) 


is hoped that at the time of the spring meet- It is supplied part! 
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This apparent domes- 
upon the use of 


valued at about $3,000,000 
‘tic production is based chiefly 
foreign materials, half-made or nearly completed 
color compounds. But a small portion is made 
from American crude coal-tar compounds 

The great bulk of the artificial-dyestuff supply 
comes from Europe The average imports are: 


Germany, . .. .$7,850,000 


910,000 


Switzerlz 
co 


| 

he 
> 
» 


sreat Britait 


ih a 370,000 


Tota $9, 1 30.000 


Since Angust 1914, ™m msequence 
break of hostilities in Europe, this foreign supply 
has been interrupted and constantly threatened 
with nearly complete cessation. Until the present 
date German makers have been able to supply a 
considerable proportion of the normal demands of 
their entirely. Some import 
amt dyes art y unobtainable. Prices have 
mounted from 50 per cent. on such dyestuffs 
as can be delivered. The imports may cease any 
dav through inabil make shipments on ac- 
count of maritir ' , or, what is more prob- 
able, through fl ilitary necessity of comman- 
deering the available supply of the chief coal-tar 
crude materi: 1, for use as a motor fuel, or 
diverting the limi nitric acid, the chief 
chemical! manufacture, to the manu- 
facture of explosives 


The multitude isers of dyestuffs in the United 
States have ‘bes ppled in various ways, forced 
to change designs or abandon certain products, or 
to revert temporary use of natural dyestuffs, 
with all the acc readjustment and revolution 
in dyeing processes. On everv hand there is diffi- 
culty in meeting contract specifications and in 
making definite plans and agreements for the 
future. The importation of dyewood has quickly 
mecreased. [It is now four times as great as in nor 
‘mal times. ‘Prices of these dyewoods have mount 
ed. Fustic, for example, has doubled in price 

The four American establishments making arti 
ficial dyestuffs have done their best to meet the 
emergency by enlarging the ordinary output. They 
have been crippled by the difficulties or impossi- 
bility of securing half-manufactured materials from 
abroad or crude materials at home. Some large 
consumers of dyestuffs have erected emergency 
plants and make the colors they absolutely need, 


customer it not 


il. benzo 
ted supply of 


used in col 


essory 


at considerable cost, it is tru¢ 
In all this annoyance, | and uncertainty the 
-gquestion has becom 


acute. Why do we not have 
an American coal-tar chemical industry, capable of 
meeting the Nation’s demands, self-contained and 
independent gn ¢ l, utilizing our native 
raw material 
A careful analysis of the situation shows that not 
-only is‘fhe American supply and the limited Amer- 
f coal-tar dyestuffs completely 
German industry, but that this 
is the case throughout the world. Even countries 
such as Great Britain and France, with ample sup 
plies of crude material and highly developed in- 
dustrial power, the some condition as the 
United States, normally dependent for indispen- 
sable color materials required by their leading in- 
dustrial branches, and undergoing at present much 
more serious 4 f 


“antro 


ican production of 
dominated by the 


are in 


iffculties than our manufacturers, as 


572 


they are completely cut off from German supplies 

In 1913 the total consumption of artificial dye- 
stuffs in the world had attained a value of ove: 
$92,000,000. Germany furnished 74 per cent. of the 
entire amount and over one-half of the materials 
needed to make the remainder. The only country 
in addition to Germany, manufacturing dyestufi 
in any noteworthy manner for the world’s mar 
kets, is Switzerland. She relies, however, for he: 
crude and half-manufactured materials chiefly upor 
German sources, and her modest industry is essen 
tially dependent upon the colossus at her door 
The dominance of Germany in the dyestuff produ 
tion and commerce of the entire world is s 
marked, and inherently of such potential might 
that it does not hesitate to make itself felt when 
ever and wherever an effort is made toward emat 
cipation from its control. The methods used ar: 
those often associated with the working of great 
industrial corporations in various lands, and now 
effectively checked by legal enactment in th: 
United States. In the case of the German 
tar chemical industry the field is international and 
its Operations are unchecked by law. Its influence 
has been felt at once in our own country when 
efforts to manufacture intermediate compounds o 
finished dyes threatened in any way the interests 
if the German production and trade 

The coal-tar chemical industry includes not only 
the manufacture of dyestuffs, but of a number of 
valuable medicinal preparations and of various 
high explosives. It is based upon the use of crud: 
compounds present, to a small extent, in the tar 
obtained in the destructive distillation of coal ir 
gas works and coke ovens. These ten crude com 
pounds—benzol, carbolic acid, anthracene, etc.- 
are separated from some 145 other substances 
present in tar by fractional distillation. This is the 
work of the tar distiller. From the ten crudes 
nearly 300 more complex compounds, none of 
them dyes, are produced by highly refined and 
complicated chemical and mechanical processes 
involving in most cases a number of complete 
chemical transformations. These serve as the ma- 
terials for the manufacture of about 920 dyestuffs 
now in current use 

In the case of Germany the domestic supply of 
“crudes” is amply sufficient. Her color factorie 
make all of the 300 intermediates required for he: 
own industry and a large share of those used i1 
the very restricted production of other lands 

The industry has been chiefly developed by the 
inventive power of German chemists, combined 
with a wealth of technical skill and keen business 
management, scarcely equalled in the history of 
any other branch of manufacture. The 21 Ger- 
man companies engaged in the dyestuff manufac- 
ture have a nominal capacity of over $36,700,000 
on which dividends average 22 per cent. Actua 
profits often reach 50 per cent. The great ex 
cesses have been devoted to new construction. It 
is the most remunerative industry in the Empire 
the one most solidly and formidably intrenched 
the one of which the nation is most proud as 
showing the triumph of science applied to indus 
trial purposes, and the one illustrating most 
ingly the ability to win and maintain internationa 
supremacy in a given field 

In the United States, the supply of coal tar 
ample, sufficient to provide in abundance all 


coal 


strik 
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ie cruljes required for the manufacture of the 
vestuffs consumed in the country. The amount 

valuable by-products not yet recovered in our 
present coking plants amounts to $75,000,000 an- 
nually. With adequate provision to save all the 
yenzol and tar liberated in American coke ovens, 
nough of the ten crudes could be secured to more 
than cover the world’s consumption in making 
rtificial dyestuffs. 

If a commercial demand is present, American tar 
orks can quickly provide all of the crudes needed, 
ractically as cheaply as in Europe. In the man- 
facture of intermediates, the production is re- 
tricted to four or five compounds, and _ these 
over about one-quarter of the needs of American 
lor works. 

Our manufacture of heavy chemicals is well de- 
eloped, able to rapidly expand, and supply all 

eded chemicals for the production of inter- 
iediates and their transformation into finished 

es 
he four establishments devoted to the produc- 
supply nearly 100 different colors, 
however, as already stated, by “as- 
ling” nearly finished products of foreign 
rigin. These American firms are bold and en 
terprising, commanding about $3,000,000 capital, 
vidently doing the best they can under existing 
ynditions to build up a national industry. 

Investigation shows that their advance, beyond 
ertain limits, in the manufacture of either inter- 
iediates or finished dyes is persistently checked 
nd prevented by the united action of German 
roducers in underselling. The entire German 
lor industry is so completely organized and ac 
ustomed to act as a unit in furthering the gen- 
ral interests at home and abroad, that little suc- 
ess in facing their determined opposition has 
heretofore been obtained. 

The present crisis has evoked deep interest on 
he part of all concerned, tar distillers, manufac- 
chemicals, manufacturers of dyestuffs, 
the many users of the same, and American econo- 
mists in general, as to how the problem can be 
settled. There is no question but that our coke 
nterests are ready to multiply their recovery 
lants for the production of benzol and tar if a 
ermanent market is assured. There is no ques 

m of the readiness of tar distillers to enlarge 
their plants for the production of an ample sup- 
ply of the needed crudes if a continued demand 1s 
-ertain. American chemical works and American 
manufacturers of dyestuffs are ready to embark 
apital and experience in building up a distinctly 
American coal-tar chemical industry, using en- 
tirely American crudes and intermediates, pro- 
ded there is adequate legislative prohibition 
gainst both “dumping” in our markets or unfair 
restraint of American trade by the arbitrary action 
\f foreign monopoly permitted by foreign law and 
10t as yet forbidden by our own. Domestic makers 
issert their ability to make at once over go per 
cent. of the dyes now consumed in the United 
States, which are now patent free, and state that 
the remaining tenth will soon be freed from patent 
restriction 

There seems to be a consensus of opinion that 
any rapid development and evolution of the dye- 
stuff branch, on a scale commensurate with the 
Nation’s needs, present and prospective, can be 


mn of dyes 
‘ } 
irgely, 


emb] 


urers of 


assured only on the basis of an effective law pre- 
venting that action toward control of our markets 
by a foreign monopoly which is now prohibited to 
a domestic monopoly. Some of the largest manu- 
lacturers have personally informed the department 
that what tariff change, but 
laws placing a foreign monopoly on the same basis 
as an American one, 


1S needed iS not a 


American economists feel that the present crisis 
offers the most favorable moment to decide upon 
a policy with regard to this one important indus- 
trv, whether it is to be firmly rooted in American 
soil or whether the dependence upon a foreign 
source 1s to continue indefinite] It is pointed 
out that each year which elapses increases in geo 
metrical ratio the difficulties attendant upon any 
attempt to create a self-contained American dye- 
stuff industry Further, it is claimed that it is the 
only highly organized industry not yet brought on 
a broad and generous scale within the cvcle of 
American economic activity 

In England and 
branches have insisted t 


other 
lat the national industries 
must be permanently freed from dependence upon 
a loreign source for one of the vital needs of the 
most varied manufactures. Within a fortnight the 
group of French chemists intrusted with the prob- 
lem claimed that they have satisfactorily solved all 
difficulties in the way 


France the textile and 


] 
} 


During the same period, 
the necessary steps have been taken in England, 
where the Government has provided for the or- 
ganization of a national company to create an in- 
dependent dyestuff industry mtributes nearly 
$2,000,000 to its capital, granting at the same time 
$500,000 for the requisite research laboratory 

A detailed report, of which the above is a sum- 
mary, will in a few days be submitted to the 
Senate 


THE SILK ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The forty-third annual dinner of the Silk 
York, on 


was one of the most successful 


\ssociation at the Biltmore, New 
February 11, 
in the history of the organization. Presi- 
said i 


dent Charles Cheney presided. He 


part: 


tnes¢ 


It is well that 


1 trying 
times and see friendly faces 


a cordial hand 
shake and lend courage and each other. 

The world is in the throes its greatest life and 
death struggle, and we in the Americas are among 
the most civilized o 1e nations, almost alone in 
maintaining a harbor of refuge for that most 
troubled bird, the dove of peace, and even here we 
can almost hear the hellish din and feel the shock 
and clash of arms and hear the strain and crash of 
contending schools of philosophy We feel, but 
must stand the strain. The most interesting ex- 
periment of the world today is the United States 
of America. We stand as the chief exponent of 
the idea that government should bx the people, 
for the people and by the people, and if we do not 
succeed in defending that prin God help the 
people of the world 

We must decide whether d fference of race, of 
tongue, and of opinions, ar¢ ifficient cause for 
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regi 


in 
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compel tl 


ie 


shall 


rule, 


a confedera 
a tremendous 


and 


them 
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the 
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f the upbuilding 


and 
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un 


ood, 


lowe 
Ss time, 
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dis 
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ry an¢ 
all Street, the 


from 
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Middle 


. . 
la 


1 
Lil 


ern 


rpris- 


at 1S 


garded as something 


re of th 


1 
men ti 


Se 
lat 


now 


ountry, in 


mn 


constitut¢ 


‘ts as a basis 
they knew a 
ogic, everything that 
use they had the 


pusiness ie 


= 


hat a 


ries 


sked 


vital import- 


+ 


riff law as 


anguage 


represented 


an 


offe1 
you 


1SlVé 


have 


in legislation 


modern i 


and 


a presi 


your 


treated 
or perhaps it 
Spooner spoke 
danger that ex 


lea 
lent 


de 


was 
here 
isted 


ll that was being then 


| is a law today, and 
gentlemen engaged in the 


ilk goods 


will 


mmission I 
and 


demand 


have 


th 
be 


that 


at is 


a pol 


walk 


vou 


not 


itical 


into 
will 


If it were to be announced that instead of a spx 
cial sessions of Congress on the fifth of March, 
there were to be a special election on that day 
business would immediately improve. But, gentle 
men, do not despair; business will improve; sooner 

later the furnaces will be lighted. The smoke 
will float off from the chimneys, the dinner pails 
and the empty cupboards will be filled again; the 
buzz of the wheel and the hum of the spindles, and 
the noise of the whistle will be heard in this land 
of ours, with this population and the business com- 
munity protected, as I believe they are, by high 
motives and noble purposes, not greedy and sel 

sh as they have been depicted: these men will 
come into their own, and, some day, not too far 
ff, I hope you will see the tide of prosperity flow 
ng back like the full tide returning from the sea 
Rev. W. Warren Giles followed and paid a 


tribute to the character of Lincoln and 
Washington. Hon. Charles H. Sherrill was 
the next speaker, pointing out what he con 
sidered to be essential to a development of 
foreign trade, namely, differential frei 


oht 
silt 
for 


rates to the seaboard on goods intended 
export; liberty among manufacturers to 
combine, and the creation of a merchant 
marine. 

The guests at the president’s table were 

Henry M. Clapp, Deputy Appraiser, Port of New 
York; Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, Chief of Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; James B 
Reynolds, secretary, Republican National Commit- 
tee; John K. Sague, Chief Appraiser, Port of New 
York; Takashi Nakamura, Consul General of 
Japan, at New York; John W. Griggs, Ex-Attor 
ney-General of the United States; Charles Cheney, 
President, the Silk Association of America 
Charles Hitchcock Sherrill, New York: Rev. W 
Warren Giles, East Orange, N. J.; Philip J. Britt 
New York; Edward H. Clift, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, the American Protective Tariff League; Ed 
ward H. Lambert, President of the Chamber 
Commerce of Paterson 


OFFICIAL AMERICAN TEXTILE DIREC- 
TORY—1915 EDITION 


lhe 1915 edition of the Official American 
lextile Directory, compiled by the Textil 
World Record, is now in press and will b« 
published early in April. Copies will be for 
warded immediately on publication to thos 
whose orders are on file and to those whose 
paid-in-advance combination  subscriptior 
orders entitle them to receive copies. 


There were in India in 1913, 6,596,862 co! 
ton spindles, against 4,945,783 is 1900. In 
that same period the looms have increased 
from 40,124 to 94,1306. 
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THE WOOL GOODS MARKET 


New York, Feb. 27, 1915 

The predominating feature of the wool 
goods market has been the purchases made 
by the clothing manufacturers who have 
been on the market from all quarters of the 
ountry. They will remain here for some 
time to complete their orders. 

Reports from selling agents vary consid 
erably according to the desirability of the 
fabrics and styles they are offering. Sellers 
for most of the leading popular makes state 
that buyers for the larger firms are placing 
liberal orders, being 


unusually apparently 


thoroughly 


convinced that, for obvious rea- 
ons, the present prices are lower than they 
will be later. These orders have placed many 
manufacturers in comfortable conditions r« 
garding work for the ensuing few montlis. 
The smaller clothiers, who constitute by far 
the majority, are reported as buying more 
reely than usual, while many are placing 
small orders as has been their custom in the 
past. Many of them state that they prefer 
o pay a little more for goods, if 
rather than run the risk of having some 
goods left in stock that they cannot use to 
good advantage. 

Additional lines of suitings in both wor- 
steds and carded woolen goods are daily be- 
ing opened, with many still to come on the 
market during the early part of March. 
rhose lines, together with many others re- 
ceitly opened, still have their record to make 


necessary, 


and they will keep the buyers here for some 
time to come. 

Overcoatings in many fabrics and styles 
have been the best selling goods,and many 
ines are well sold for several months’ pro- 
duction, 

Fancy backs have been much sought after 
orders have been 


and many good-sized 


placed for them. Coverts are being ordered 
in moderate quantities and seem to be con- 
sidered as one of the new fabrics. 

rhe has continued 
during the month and is now practically 
over for first purchases. They have kept 
the lead in sales on fancy styles. 

Serges have all been on the market this 
month and the demand for them has lacked 


sale for mackinaws 


the old-time snap t is imated 


more than half the formula quantities have 
sold They 


some extent by 


that not 


been have been replaced to 


new fancy styles and fabrics 
which are in better demand 
woolen 


Carded suitings are 


usual 


attracting 


more than the attention. They have 


already figured quite extensively on buyers’ 


order books with a large 


percentage of 


\ fine 


clothiers’ purchases still to be 


made. 


cassimere suit presents a n 


atly appearance 
that is growing in favor \ better quality 
can be obtained in woolen than in all 


WOT- 


sted at the same price. lhe greatly ad- 


vanced prices made in worsted 


ings have 


fancy suit- 


benefited the cassin ere fabrics. 


ill f..01 


\s many cassimere fully oc- 


oods, lines for 


cupied on army g 


men’s wear on is obvious that 


the fewer lines being offered will be bene- 


fited to a material « 


Fancy worsted which have been 


suiting 


opened during the latter part of 


the month 
to indicate tl 
has 


been booked and the next month will decide 


have not been shown enough 


i 1e€ 
verdict of the 


trad } . 
trade. Some susiness 


as to their success. Some very attractive 


lines are being shown and they undoubtedly 


will be appreciated and meet with a satisfac- 
tory sale. 
Worsted 


in fancy 


and cott manipulated fabrics 


suitings are being shown and, on 
account of the much lower prices, are sure 
liberal 


of a patronage. 


} 


Some remarkably 
lave been produced 
taken for all worsted 


satisfactory effects 
which can readily be 
goods. 

Striped suitings have had the 
f fos 


ord for a popular style, 


»bably 
largest run on rec 


and at last a change to plaids and checks 


1 


has begun to develop and these goods are 


likely to grow in favor. 
Prices on all kinds of worsted and woolen 
fabrics have caused considerable. excitement 
who were 
orders in 


from five 


and dissatisfaction among buyers 


cet the r 


not fortunate enough to 
at the opening prices, which were 
to fifteen per cent. over those of a year ago. 
Manufacturers fully realize the danger of 
selling goods for which the stock is not first 

has been that all lines 


provided The result 
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oi any merit have been-advanced in price 
from one to three or four times since they 
were first placed on sale. Some lines have 
been placed at value, while others have been 
withdrawn from sale until provision can be 
made for the requisite stock for future sales. 

The fabrics that up to date have met with 
the most have been 
women’s have sold quite 


favorable results 


coatings, which 


freely. In staple dress goods gabardines 
taking the lead. Broadcloths 


popular and are 


seem to be 
continue to be decidedly 
much sought after. 

The buying of women’s wear is only get- 
ting under way. The various corporations, 
making goods ior the dry goods jobbing 


trade, opened very early, and it is reported 


that they have done a very satisfactory busi- 


ness at advancin 
With the incr 


top shoes the 


popularity of cloth 

manufacture has 
become an important item and new machin- 
A large 
part of the goods have heretofore been im- 
ported. This supply has 


largely cut off, 


ery has been started on the fabrics. 


been 
mills 
have all the 


source of 
consequently the 


adapted to making the goods 


work they can get out. 
comparatively 


The market has become 
and goods, 


bare of stock woolen worsted 
which have been sold at satisfactory prices, 
in many cases full prices. Some have been 
sold at advances over the prices at which 
the goods were-made to sell for. 

The demand for army goods is not so ac- 
tive as it has been, most of the contracts 
There are, however, 
With 
the present large demand for woolens for 


uses, it will | more difficult 


having been awarded. 
several contracts still to be placed. 
domestic yecome 
to place such contracts except at advanced 
prices 

A summary of the exports for December 
shows a gain of $3,800,000 over the previous 
December, in exportations of clothing, blan- 
kets and other army woolens. This will fur- 
nish convincing evidence as to the extent of 
woolen manufacturing that has been done 
here for the allied armies, principally for 
France and England. 

Other neutral countries 


that have ob- 


o.6 


tained their uniform cloth and blankets from 
European now beginning to 
look to this country for their supplies of 


sources are 


such goods. 

Abnormal conditions have decidedly stim- 
ulated the woolen business here. With the 
present war conditions existing abroad, the 
uncertainty of receiving importations from 
British sources, competition 
has been largely eliminated. 


from abroad 
Buyers for 
French houses have been here to purchase 
dress goods, but the result is not publicly 
known. These with the sales for domesti 
uses and for army supplies will give our mills 
all the work they can turn out for the entire 
season. 


ESTIMATING THE COST OF WOOLEN 
GOODS 


The merchant who acts only as a distrib- 
uter of goods has no difficulty in determin- 
ing the cost of his wares. The invoices tell 
him in plain figures the cost of his merchan- 
dise, which, undergoing no change while in 
his possession, is sold in the same condition 
as when purchased, with a certainty as to 
the profit or loss of any transaction. 

The manufacturer on the contrary has to 
face a far different condition. If he is man- 
ufacturing woolen goods he must invest in 
raw material in the form of wool as it comes 
from the sheep’s back in raw cotton, shoddy, 
waste, fuel, oil, soap, dyestuffs and chem 
icals, machinery, belting and other supplies 
He pays out large sums for labor and ir 
return for this outlay finds in his possession 
a stock of manufactured woolens of various 
grades and market values. No clue as to 
their cost per yard can be obtained from the 
payroll, or invoices of material and supplies. 
What the goods cost per yard, how much for 
raw material, for labor, and for all other ex- 
penses are questions that must be met, and 
upon the accuracy of the answer depends 
the success or failure of the business. If the 
manufacturer relies on guesswork or on in 
accurate methods of estimating, he may be 
selling his goods at a loss or holding them 
at a figure so high as to prohibit their sale. 
He will then occupy the position of a mer- 
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chant who ignores the cost in fixing the sell- 
ing price of his goods. The ultimate result 
of a business so conducted cannot be a mat- 
ter of doubt. 

It is of the utmost importance to every 
manufacturer, not only to estimate closely 
the cost of his own goods, but that all his 
competitors should be able to do the same, 
for the manufacturer who sells goods in ig- 
norance of their cost not only ruins himself 
but spreads demoralization in the trade and 
causes loss to all other manufacturers in the 
same line. 

The requirements in estimating cost vary 
with every mill, and in order to make this 
article of value to the greatest number, we 
will confine it as far as possible to a state- 
ment of generai principles, leaving to each 
mill owner the work of applying them to 
his particular needs 


COST OF RAW MATERIAL 


The cost of the material per yard can be 
determined than the 
labor and expense, as only three factors are 


more readily cost of 
to be reckoned with in the cost of the stock, 
viz.: cost of raw material per pound, per- 
centage of shrinkage in manufacture, and the 
value of the waste products. The fluctua- 
tions in the amount of the mill’s production 
do not affect the cost of the raw material. 

It is necessary to compile statistics of mill 
work to show the product obtained from ma- 
terial supplied to each department of the 
mill, such as the various quantities of each 
sort obtained the 
weight of scoured or colored stock from ma- 


from wool purchased, 
terials supplied to scouring and dyehouse, 
the yarn obtained from picked stock and the 
quantity of finished cloth produced 


goods as they come from the looms. 


trom 
From 
such records the cost of the raw material in 
any one of our fabrics is readily calculated. 


COST OF MANUFACTURING 


In a mill making but one fabric the labor 
and expense per yard can be found by divid- 
ing the total amount of payroll and expense 
charges for any given period by the number 
of yards manufacturing during that time. 
Such a calculation, however, in a mill mak- 
ing two or more fabrics would leave the cost 
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of each fabric unknown. The great variety 
of goods, varying in quality, weight, size of 
yarn, number of threads per inch and in 
finish made in the same mill complicates the 
calculation of the cost of manufacturing each 
fabric. A mill may have several classes of 
goods in process at one time, some requiring 
careful sorting of the raw material, while 
others are made from stock as it is received; 
some stock dyed, others piece dyed. Under 
such conditions a system must be adopted 
that will fairly apportion the expense among 
the different grades of 


or ods. 


To do 


the 
This can be done only 


this we must first determine 
cost of each process 
from the records of each department, care- 
fully collected during a period of at least six 
months, when the department was operated 
at its full capacity. These statistics are the 


basis of our calculations. They not only 


furnish us with the facts on which to base 
the cost of each of the fabrics, but also with 
a clear statement of the work in different de- 
partments of the mill. 


(To be 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


By W W 


CROSBY, M. I Boston, Mass 


“Build Now 
the opinions of many who have quoted fig- 


The slogan has called forth 


ures showing on paper that the cost of con- 
struction is low 
point. \ 
ceived for 


now at an exceptionally 


comparison prices recently re- 


new work with prices for simliar 


work of various ages, shows a slightly lower 


cost for the new worl In actual figures, 


this is apparently from 3 to 5 per cent. 


Building materials themselves, while low, 


4s? 1 71 1 
are not excepil mally so, and buyers have the 


feeling that with increased inquiries and 


"7 


takings, the prices are likely to soar with but 


little warning. In other words, the quiet- 


ness of business has brought about the re- 
duction 


The 


rather high and likely to go higher even in 


in prices of materials. 
1 


cost of labor is no less, in fact it is 


spite of the large numbers of the unemploy 
remarked that 


he labo r 


ed. Several contractors hav: 
there might be some advantage in t 
that the 
thereby oet 


~ 


could be 
more 


situation in better men 


picked and better and 
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work in a day than when labor is scarce and 


all kinds of men have to be put up with. 
When we speak of the cost of building ma- 

forget that bricks, steel, 
are not ultimate raw 


terials, we must 
planks, 
materials. 


not 
cement, etc 
In a sense they are so far as a 
building is concerned, but they in turn must 
be manufactured and all carry a considerable 
labor Clay raised from the 
pits, ground, mixed formed, stocked and 


power plant Nit l be 


cost. must be 


burned; a maintaine: 


1 


and trestles and convey: 


the case ol the steel, 


operated. 
In the ore must be 
mined, of itself accomplished by a large or- 
drilling, blast- 
merely to put 
the 


processes of ore re- 


ganization, with power plant, 
ing, hoisting, and conveying, 
the 


‘hen must come all the 


material on the surface of earth. 


duction, through the assistance of the blast 
furnaces, 
ing in the iron or steel being rolled into bars, 
I-beams, etc. Nor ist 
inforcement need but little further attention 


it 
t 
to | 


then the refining processes, result 


his all: the bars for re- 


other than cutting ength and forming, 
but the structural shapes must be fabricated. 

Nowadays we have cement made from a 
by-product of the steel mills, so we are part- 
ly killing two birds with one But the 


equipment and 


stone. 
cement mills require much 
organization to effect the proper calcination 
and grinding 

Southern pine lumber, long leaf is becom- 
ing scarcer all the time, but even so, it must 


be logged, sawed and dressed. Second-class 


buildings constructed with Southern pine 


timbers and planks, long regarded with great 


~ « 


favor on account of the low cost of construc- 


tion coupled with slow burning qualities, are 


giving 


Somme 


uneasiness since many timbers 
are found, after a term of years, to be losing 


their strength due to a fungus growth. This 


is having an influence on costs in that steel 


to be 


and cement have used instead. 


Transportation is another important fac- 


tor, particularly now that rate increases are 


It is to be regretted that while so 


in vogue. 
said, done and legislated re- 
] 


iat instead of 


much is being 


garding railroads, tl ooking to 


raising rates as the solution of saving the 
roads, 


Of these the matter 


some of the large leaks be stopped. 


f parallel lines serving 
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identical territories may be mentioned. There 
are many situations where such conditions 
occur within the control of a single railroad 

The amount of labor entering into con 
struction, proximate and ultimate, is very 
large, as has just been seen. The cost of 
labor is always on the rise, both in the mat- 
ter of per diem wages and number of hours 
worked per week. Against this is the inven 
tion of labor saving devices and processes 
where by-products are used. For instance, 
location of blast furnaces near coal fields, ad 
jacent locations of cement, and rolling mills 
This is approaching the large combinations 
of capital which just now are looked on wit! 
so much disfavor by the Government. Ther 
is always the “restraint of trade” danger, but 
unless intelligently done makes for higher 
costs of building materials. 

So far 


as invention of new 


concerned, it will be something exceeding] 


pre cesses 1S 


radical to effect any large reduction in cost 
of building materials and the chances ar: 
much against such a situation. The tendency 
is rather toward absorbing any reductions 
effected in manufacturing, for some time to 
come. 
Building laws are becoming more and 
and the of the main 


building is continually raised by considera 


more involved cost 
tions of the safety and health of the occu 
pants. 
There is no doubt that prices are lower 
now than they have been. There has been 
so little business that undoubtedly the com 
petition is sharp enough to induce bidders to 
add smaller amounts for profit. So it would 
seem that if one has possible need for space 
it is well to go ahead, but as in many other 
cases to secure any real advantage it is a 
case of “Do it first,” for by waiting every 
body will be doing it and the advantageous 


prices will have disappeared. 


The world’s flax crop for Ig1I was grown 
on over 4 1/2 million acres which produced 
over 800,000 tons. In 1912 Russia alone had 
3,832,056 acres under cultivation, which pro- 
duced 817,871 tons, and out of this she ex 


ported 345,215 tons. 





Correspondence and Notes 
UPON TEXTILE TOPICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF to finish. Multiply this time by the numbe 
RAW SILKS BY ITS DEFECTS of spindles run (20) and divide this resul 
BY WARREN P. SEEM into the total breaks plus 20 for the first end 
‘irst Prize Awarded by the Silk Associat tied up. [his result is the breaks pe 
hiesiai spindle hour which times the following table 
Continued from February.) 
Select 20 skeins from 20 different books 1 
of the bale. "WINDING TEST SHEET FORM No. | 
Soak properly, and then dry until the nape 


sae ite : i Tag Sample . Date » A2 DNase 
ilk is in good working condition; rub out pee! 


- : : Stock & Grade 

gums, if any, skein up 10 skeins regular and 
¢ kab : : No. Ends Tested Thread Speed 

turn the remaining 10 skeins with the under 
Starting Run Started Stopped -« ‘Time 


side up so as to get the average conditio: Time: 
: ‘ Winding Test Started. - Stopped 


of the skeins 
Find end and wrap on bobbin, then ru 


: ; BREAKS: Bearting Rau. fie Tet | ~ 
about 1/4 minute; when the 20 ends are al S. Doon't Count’ The Breaks These Newake = | Summary, 


ready time test sheet and start out bobbins 
as close together as possible; wind starting 
run, running 16 minutes; mark down all th: 
breaks in the proper column but keep them 
separate from the actual winding test. Run 
the actual winding test 93 minutes longer, 
marking down all breaks in the proper col- 
umn. (See test sheet No. 1.) Tie the wind 
ing knots about 1/2 inch long so as to be 
able to readily distinguish them in the 


Fine 


Other Defects 


quality test. 
2 First End 


Winding Count Double. Skein 


The sum of all breaks for the last 93 min- Count Total 
utes equals the breaks on 300,000 yards; to 
this add 8 for single skeins and 24 for double 
skeins, the sum of which equals the winding 
count. (See test sheet No. 1.) The 8 gives the breaks per 300, ards: (4 pei 
breaks are added on the single skein and _ cent. allowed for slip and | in tieing up.) 
16 additional on the double skein for the ex- sin nbetebe hired seed tines 2 
cessive breaks when first skein runs off and 166 
second skein starts out, to make it true with 
that on whoic skein tests and also hold out 
with waste and cost estimates. 


104 
See test sheet No 


Note.—The winding and cleanness 


For Tussah and Short Length Skeins cannot be made with one operation for 


For regular winding and test use as close following reasons: 
to 167 average thread speed as can be run Kirst: It is impossible tru 
with frame and ‘bobbins used, without ing and cleanness test at the same time. 
weights. Wind 20 skeins until three skeins Second: The winding is the most expen- 
lay 


1 1 


go, an the vaiue ot 


run bare, when stop test. Time from start sive operation in throwin 
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silk 
labor cost and waste.) 


may be reduced a grade by excessive 


\Liry TEST 
of Making 


from the windine test 


one) and redraw them 


WINDING TEST SHEET FORM NO. 4% 
2<@re 
Tag Date . Name 
Stock & Grade 


Mo. Ends Tested Thread Speed 


Starting Run Started 
Winding Test Started 


Stopped Time 
Stopped . Time 


First End 
“Double Skein 


Count Total 


bare through the cleaning apparatus at 
thread speed. Use a 
spindle 1 1 inch diameter or a single head 
iron 1 1/4 inch diameter. (This to 
thread of 

than size tested will stop th: 
take Note start- 
ing and gauges are 
marked in deniers and the average size is to 


double head wool 


I 
1]e 


spindl 


make the such that a 


deniers coarser 


tension 


up bobbin or break d wn.) 
stopping time. lhe 


be used. 
shift the cleaners so 
through at No. 14. 

as found; if 
thread you ar 
them. (See 


denier silk, 
thread runs 
Mark down all defects 


That is on a 13/15 
that the 
two or more defects are on the 
tieing, mark down all of 
test sheet No. 3.) 


Do not wait until there are several en 
tied up before marking down the defects, b 
mark them down at once so as to be accu 
rate. It is 
waste made in piecing up for defects 


examine th 
(On! 


unnecessary to 


10 bobbins are used in cleaning so as 
make the testing time nearly uniform. 
series of tests on 10 bobbins only showed 
maximum variation of 2 per cent. 

It is unnecessary to keep every end ru: 
ning during this test as the length is det« 
mined in the winding. This gives the ope: 
ator more time to examine the defects 
note the same correctly. 

It is very important that the thread 


QUALITY TEST FORM NO. 3 
Tag 26>) ¢Date i Name 
Gauge Number 
No. Ends Tested Speed 
Test Started. 
Remarks 


Test Time 


SUMMARY 
| nervat a8. TARDS 
Fine 4 PW Pw | 
Coarse 
Waste NY fi 
Small Raw Knots yy mw wy Sw ON Ww 
Delite rd Pa a Pe a Py 
MN SN Nw ®  OO® H OK OS 
Bad Knots % Ay XK om ON ON 
Winding Knots 
2-threads 
Nibs 
Slugs yw NS ON OW OM 
Loops 
Split Ends » 
Corkscrew 
Bad Throws 


In Doubt 


exactly at the proper size and this must b: 
watched every time an end is tied up. ! 
the gauges become choked up with wast 
clean them out with a No. .oo1s 
Don’t force 2 larger size feeler in as it wil 
scratch the cleaner. 


leeiel 


Keep the gauges co 
ered and wel! oiled with clock or light spit 
dle oil when not in use. 
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Computation 
Sum up all the defects and multiply b, 
-5 which gives the result on 300,000 yards. 


10 bobbins contain 172,350 yards, this 


“ 


mes 1.75 gives 301,612 yards or slightly 
) 
, 


ver 300,000. On account of variation in 


peeds and time lost in piecing up this is 
bout calculated. The 


inding time is regulated on various speeds 


as close as can be 


give this vardage as close as possible.) 
Cantons 

On Canton silks make the cleaning test 

Use 

the average as on Japans, Chinas an? 

ians, that is, on a 14/16 denier use No. 


n = bobbins. the coarsest size instead 


O gauge 
[he actual breaks multiplied by 3.50 gives 
e result on 300,000 yards. 
It has been found in these tests that as 
ie number of defects increases, the results 
true on a smaller number of samples, 1s 
ie defects get closer together on the thread 
| the resuit follows as a natural sequence 
lhe coarsest size is used, as manufacturers 
sing Cantons expect many defects so that 
using the larger gauge the smallest ones 
allowed to pass, at the same time not 


troving the relation with better grades oi 


a series of tests conducted after es- 


was submitted I find that 20 samples 


eeled 3000 yards each, total 60,000 yards, 
ves practically the same result as the Io 
samples, 


17,235 vards. Canton, 20 samples 


2000 yards, total 40,000 yards. This method 
shortens the time of testing. 
(To be continued.) 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
TEXTILE CLUB 
\ very successful meeting of this club was 
eld at the Narragansett Hotel, 
mn February 27 
ind in his address spoke of the burden of leg- 
that 
Hon. Curtis Guild was the princi- 


Providence, 
President Dexter presided 
slation business interests were forced 
o bear. 
al speaker, and gave an interesting account 
i Russia and the possibilities of trade with 
that country. The April meeting of the club 
vill be held at the Hotel Bancroft, Worces- 
\pril 24 instead of 17, as first 


ter, on an- 


nounced, 


NOTES 


ENGLISH NOTES 


By Our Regular 


In round terms about one-tenth of the flax 
used in the linen industries of this country 
is Irish-grown. Of the remainder, towards 
So per cent. comes from Russia and toward 
20 per cent. from Belgium. The statement 
leaves out of account the minor sources of 
supply and ignores the variations which oc- 
cur from year to year. The Belgium flax 
has of course fallen into German hands and 
the Russian supply is materially less acces- 
Arrivals come to hand in 


Purchases of 


sible than usual. 
small quantity from Russia. 
ax are being made in that country by 
British and IJrish spinners and there is some 
British and Rus- 
act of facilitat- 
whole, 


reason for saying that the 
sian Governments are in the 
how- 
lled the most 
disturbed of textile industries from the point 
Deliveries of jute 
“Emden” 


ing larger deliveries. On the 
ever, the linen trade may be ca 


of view of raw supply. 


disturbed was at 


Wool deliveries were under the 


were while the 
large. 
period 

the 


threat of disturbance and silk for one 


East, but 


was not shipped tre the 


troubles of ition are vanishing 


rhe 


tures suffers from the worldwide dislocation 


imports 


veneral textile manufac- 


export ot 


of finance and from the prohibitions placed 
Com- 


shipment of certain articles 


on the 
pared with 2 year ago shipments in January 
are some 49 per cent. less by value in cotton 
yarn and pieces, 48 per cent. less in woolen 
per and 


cent. less in worsted 
stuffs, 34 per cent. less in linen piece goods 
| 


fabrics, 34 
Taking one 
line with another the export may be said to 
fact 
that would mean great suffering were it not 
\s affairs stand, 
of the Cotton ¢ pe ratives’ As- 


and 52 per cent. in woven jute 


have been approximately one-half, a 


for counter movements. 
the secretar, 
sociation was able recently to declare that of 
of work in the third 
\ugust only two million were now 


25 million spindles out 
week of 
at a stand. Cotton has been the worst-placed 
cotton 
looms are less employed still than spindles. 


of textile industries hitherto and 


The disparity is to be explained perhaps by 
the enlarged use of folded yarn in place of 


In the cotton departments employ- 


singles. 
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ing male labor, enlistment has brought about 


a real shortage of hands 


Where a year ago worsted and woolen 


s 


yarn worth $24,000,000 was exported, the 


tal for January was $415,000, but the only 
ubles of the producers are that they have 

much work and too much difficulty in 
The 
un- 


getting wool irom the ship to the mill. 


-ontractors for army cloths are now full 


December and one of the largest makers 
of heavy woolens admitted lately in public 
l lar as it has gone, the present war 

nuch for the heavy woolen mills 
Wars are the 
the Dewsbury and Bathy firms. 
the 
Franco-Prus- 


Prussian war. 
milestones oi 
The Crimean in the fifties, American 
Civil War in the the 


uties, and the Japanese and 


sixties, 


Seve 


Sians in the 
Boer Wars in the nineties are the landmarks 


in retrospect. It is perhaps not a good 


that two, at any rate, ot the largest 


. 1 
woolen 


the Goy- 


large dyewares 


company have best iriends 


among those to whom bills for dvestuff are 


‘omparatively unimportant; in other words, 
] 


textile manufacturers operating their own 


more free money for 


They have 


f stock in the than 


company 


of commission dyers and 
hardly 


yn color amounts to an 


lement in the total cost of their goods. To 


commission dyer cost of color ranks 


nportance after the costs of labor 


nd .o the small man five 


per 
means perhaps his salary for 
i whole 

that 
ff from any lower-priced 


qayvers as a 


jected provisions 


dyewares than those of the State-assisted 


company. They have protested against the 


creation of anything like a monopoly and 


their reasons for this may have another ex- 


planation than price. 


customed to easy 


Dyers have been ac- 
and it 
credible that a central con- 
them the extra months 


reely from the competing 


credit conditions 
not 


would 


does 


appear 
cern allow 


thev have claimed 


supplies. They have shown themselves e: 
pecially anxious to hold open the door to tl 
Swiss colormakers and the large Bradfo: 
Dyers’ Association—for one—has expresse 
its decided preference for grants-in-aid 
individual and competitive concerns. 
recommendations from the trade 
have not been accepted bodily, but the orig 
inal scheme has been modified. A compan 
with $10,000,000 is proposed, the capital t 
be subscribed in equal portions by the Goy 
ernment and the trade and public. The Goy 
ernment money is to be repayable nominall 


These 


in 25 years and to carry four per cent. in 
terest, payable only out of net profits. Dur- 
ing the first five years the Government in 
terest is not to be cumulative and so long 
as any part of the loan remains unpaid the 
dividends to stockholders are to be limited 
to six per cent. Thus the 
willing to forgo interest up to $1,000,001 


Government is 


in case of need and to spend besides any sun 
up to a total $500,000 on experimental an: 
laboratory work spread over a period of ten 
years. 

The great bulk of dyeing and printing in 
this country is done by commission firms 
who have been supplied with dyes princi 
pally from Germany at specially low prices 
with condition in the terms of sale forbid 
the re-sale of the color out of the 
United Kingdom. In part their work is in 
dependent 
capable to 


ding 


of strictly textile operations and 
some transferenc. 
Thus goods made here can be and 


extent of 
abroad. 
are shipped gray to be dyed in other coun 
tries. Certain orders would not come to 
British manufacturers at all 
could give shades of a specified fastness at 
a limit of The fact that so 
work is held on cendition of beating the na 
tive dyer or the Dutch, German or Ameri 
can dyer in one another tel!s 
against any proposals having the effect ol 
making dyestuffs dearer. 


unless the 


 rices. muc' 


res] rect or 


In the present restricted conditions dyers 
are having to make the most of such ma 
terials as they can get. Dyers tell of send 
ing orders for so many hundred pounds, ac 
companied by cash and of getting deliveries 
ten pounds at a time. Customers complain. 
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yf course, that in disclaiming responsibility 
for shades and permanences dyers are abu 

ing their position, but it is probably still th 
ase that some dyers average better results 
than others. An active little market is being 
un in job and odd lots of color, some ot 


Not 


passes without the offer of parcels of from 


them years old and out of date. a week 
me ton down to a few pounds of color to 
which same more or less authentic name has 
been fitted. The quantity of these derelict 
that 
about them and 


a 
could 


ots exceeds any expectations 


ave been found some are 
sold that would be long in finding a buyer in 


rdinary times 


Before an improvement set in in the de 
mand for cotton goods, the dyewares for cot- 
yn were abundant relatively to those tor 
vool. Cotton colors are relatively cheap 
and if they can be made to serve for wool 
there is an advantage in price, even allowing 
for the incomplete exhaustion of the bath 
Phe prospect of using the sulphur colors for 
wool looked more attractive a few months 
ago than this form of substitution has since 
become, although the method remains val 
uable enough to use. Union wool and cot 
ton goods are being dyed in some quantity 
in a single bath with sulphur colors and with 
even without 


results which are passable 


‘hroming. The bath has to be alkaline, but 
in some experiences it has been found that a 
solution just over the neutral will do. The 
trouble is to tell when the bath has ceaseu 
to be alkaline enough, as of course the dye 
interferes with the ordinary litmus test. It 
is apparently not impossible to deduce thi 
needs of the case from experience. 

The Lodge-Evans process for dyeing the 
animal fiber with sulphur dyestuffs is being 
used by a number of firms who pay a small 
royalty to the inventors. It has the attend 
ant disadvantage of being impracticable in 
copper vessels, but no serious fault is found 
with the results obtained. The publication 
of their English patent shows that they re 
duce the color to its leuco-compound by 
the use of alkaline sulphite. The instance is 


given of a solution suitable for dyeing union 


fabrics without detriment to the wool. 


2 parts sulphur dyestuff 


2 parts sodium sulphate 
1 part hydrosulphite of soda 
100 parts wate! 


Add a little alka ensure non-acidity 


[It is stated on competent authority that for 
this process th 


inventors 


firm 
\nother method patented 


refused a 
offer of Sso, «x 
by McRhys-Davies of Bradford is in the 
field. 

Information from Sweden says that the 
that 


— ' 1 
miuied cioth of 25 ounces 


German authorities are buying from 


country a heavily 
weight made from shoddy, with 30 per cent 
Or cotton 


used, it 1S 


The goods are to be 
understood, by the Landwehr and the price 


ot $1.38 per yard is high enough to suggest 


that they are Cotton 
bought 


Irom the Same country by Germany, to make 


wanted. 


warp, woolen-filled cloth is being 


army underwear, the export of knit gar- 


ments having been prohibited 


It is rather in civil life that cotton is en- 


England. Che cot- 


croaching upon wool it 


ton blanket is quite unusually prominent, 


wool blankets being not only high in price, 
but difficult of deliver 


he better grades 


of flannelette have been substituted exten- 


sively for flannels, of which the production 


is consumed almost entirely by the military. 


Cotton 


warp woolens do not command the 


confidence of the British army authorities, 


although there is ynsiderable reason to 


think that heavy cotton warp meltons would 
have made more satisfactory overcoats than 
some of the spongy fabrics that were bought 
as emergency clothing for men in training. 
The officials do not seen » have been con- 
cards and fustians 


substitute for 


vinced entirely that ttor 


would make a g inter 
However, 


voluntary home de- 


wool khaki for militar, 


users 
the war office refuses thx 


fence corps liberty to wear woolen uniforms 


and prescribes for them a greenish cotton 
drill 
Retail drapers are taking it as their duty 


to steer public demand away from wool to 
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coton and are considering collective meas- 


ures having that object. They are able to 


argue that where the cotton mills need work 
have too much work and 


the woolen mills 


that consequently a diversion of business is 
a philanthropic They have the 


issisting silk and lace at the ex- 


idea also of ; 


pense of wool and of their spokesmen 
to re-establish the van- 
and silk knit 


merits, 


has aspired in public 


ished trade -in mixed cotton 


underclothing. ‘Upon their 
sponge-cloth and terry 


own 
fancy cottons of the 
in tasteful shades have during 
the last two seasons diverted the dress goods 
the most successful 
Probably the 


English wool dress goods makers have more 


cloth classes 


trade away from wool, 


novelties being the French 


to gain from the temporary cessation of 


shipments of French wool and fancy cotto1 


fabrics than to lose from any measures that 


+ 


retailers might concet 


On the subject French trade and the 


damage done by the German oc- 
cupation of Northern France 


to have been at least a misconception \ 


amount of 
there appears 


statement saying that 


raw materia’s and goods to the value 


German semi-official 
of 


$200,000,000 had been seized in Roubaix, 


Tourcoing and Lill been-read in some 
quarters to apply only to wool or textiles. 


The annual tf Roubaix wool manu- 


factures being about $100,000,000, the valid- 


itv of this estimate calls for no comment. 


Skins, 
It is notable that the 


1° 


istrict 


metals are included 
Indian Government 
officers advice to en- 


leather and 


has given to its 
courage the restriction of the cotton crop of 
1915. After considering a scheme for hold- 
ing up the price of raw cotton to a fixed 
minimum the proposal was rejected on the 
grounds that utimate success must be most 
would be 


uncertain, that the commitments 
indefinite and dangerously large, that such 
help could not be given to one industry and 
not to another and that the Government had 
not the means. The Government is, how- 
ever, going to stand behind the banks. By 
depositing paper currency the large banks 
can obtain terminal loans and they are to 
lend to the district banks who are to lend to 
the holders of cotton. The arrangement 


amounts to a promise that the cultivator 


The normal mecha: 
ism of the market is retained in work unde 
the customary safeguards. As to makin; 
paper currency the credit, 
which expedient may be legitimat: 
doubts, it has to be observed that the not: 


shall not be stranded. 


basis ot about 


there 


are issued against a reserve and that a Com 
advised this identical 
step before the war was in question. The 
hope of the government in that the promis. 
will suffice and the knowledge that facilities 
exist will obviate the need for recourse t 
them. 


mission on currency 


* 


In all the larger classes of textiles ex 
ported during January to the United States 
there are considerable decreases as agains' 
twelve months ago. There is another light 
in which the results may be regarded. Ar 
the January, 1915, totals less than those « 
December, IQG14. 


stances such is the case. 


In some important i1 
For example 


Dec. 1914 Jan. 1 
Cotton piece goods .. yds. 4,900,600 4,210,400 
Mixed silk broadstuffs yds 135,852 89,456 
Linen varn .. ion ae 232,000 201,61 
Linen 8.139.700 7.413.900 
in these other instances 
Dec Jar 
Worsted yarn is Ibs. Nil 3 
Woolen 302,000 85,5¢ 
Worsted and stuffs yds 


j 
piece Foods vds 


The contrary appli 


tissues .. yds 


1,720,700 3,277.0 


Basing comparison on the earlier mont! 
business in wool goods is seen to be gettin 
larger instead of smaller. In favor of thi 
kind of reckoning it can be said that sinc« 
the war began men have been more dispose: 
to compare one month with the last than 
go back twelve months. The table succeed 


ing gives the contrast between Januar 


1gi4; January, 1915: 


Exports U. K. to U. S 
(Month of January) 
1914 1915 
607,400 381, G0 
7,541,500 4,210,400 
107,800 132,200 


Cotton yarn fe : Ibs 
Cotton piece goods yds 
Worsted yarn Ibs 
Woolen tissues ...... vds 982,000 485,500 
Worsted tissues and stuffs yds. 4,220,200 3,277,600 
Carpets and rugs sq. yds. 26,200 46,400 
Seitt SUK YOON ....5.... IOs 66,764 47,820 
\ll-silk broadstuffs ..... yds 38,901 16,837 
Mixed silk broadstuffs .. vds 226,248 89,450 
ee ere 317,500 201,600 
Linen piece goods yds. 13,547,600 7,413.90 
SUG SEEN Vcc c5 es ee. 306,300 Nil 

Jute piece goods ...» Yds. 8,345,000 3,045.20 
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SCIENTIST VERSUS MANUFACTURER 


(From the Textile Mercury) 


The current controversies about dyestuff 
manufacture have done something to revive 
the antagonisms expressed by scientific 
against commercial men. Chemists of vary- 
ing degrees of eminence have asserted their 
unalterable conviction that the technical 
problems in this admittedly knotty case are 
beyond the merely commercial man, and 
call for something higher than the commer- 
cial mind. Unless the affair is delivered over 
lock, stock, and barrel to the scientists they 
have no hopes of it. The distrust has wider 
applications, and as it is to some extent mu- 
tual the air may possibly be cleared by a 
few remarks. Who are the business men 
whose capacity to appreciate scientific ques- 
tions is mistrusted or denied? The answer 
is: All of them, with barely an exception. It 
becomes necessary to ask what the commer- 
cial men are, and only one definition fits the 
whole number of cases. They are men who 
have shown a more or less marked capacity 
for making a commercial success of their af- 
fairs, and who have thus been led or en- 
couraged into that not unremunerative di- 
rection. Others than themselves may pos- 
sess a like capacity; but judgment goes by 
proofs, and especially in a connection in 
which the incentive to give practical demon- 
stration of one’s ability is all but irresistible. 

Who, then, are the technolo- 
gists, or others who question the ability of 
the commercial mind to grasp a complicated 
point? In general, they are men of a high 
order of intelligence and of superior educa- 
tion who yet have not as their most marked 
feature the instinct and ability to make a 
commercial success of affairs. They may 
leave the business man leagues behind them 
in bewilderment in the laboratory or the lec- 
ture room, but their prowess in their own 
province—the market-place—is untested and 
unknown. They might beat him at a bar- 
gain, at the swift conception or execution of 
a plan, or the steady laying of brick to brick 
which results in the end in the completion of 
a great commercial edifice. All that is 
known is that they have not demonstrated 
their capacity to do so, although they have 


scientists, 


had the opportunity if they cared to take or 
make it. 

Of course the commercial class is not a 
privileged one: it owes its position to “The 
good old rule, the simple plan, That he shall 
take who has the power, And he shall keep 
who can.” If the scientist class, with the ad- 
vantages it possesses over the simple manu- 
facturer, has been unable to oust him from 
the practical control of affairs, that can only 
be because in some essential respect the men 
of learning are lacking. Men of originality 
and ingenuity they may be, but until they 
have won their spurs upon the field they are 
not allowed to pass as men of action. _ 

On the whole it would not appear that 
contempt for commercial ability is any bet- 
ter bestowed than contempt for scientific 
It ill becomes the blade to fall out 
with the handle or dispute 
knife of practical account. 


ability. 
its utility in a 
Although it is 
the fashion for persons on the scientific side 
of industry to gird against those on the com- 
mercial side, and to accuse them of failure, 
there is probably just as much to be said 
from the other point of view. The fault is 
their own if the scientists do not hold the 
reins. The obligation to understand the 
others is greatest on those in commercial 
charge, because that is complete charge, but 
the incentive to occupy the place of power is 
the same for each. 

Were 
take 


ranged against them 


those on the 
their 


side to 
who are 
would read the 


commercial 


cue from the persons 


they 


scientists a pretty lecture for their disregard 
of practical necessities and their refusal to 


come down to the earth. The obvious re- 
tort that manufacturers 
must become scientists is that equally must 
scientists become manufacturers—at least in 


to those who say 


their ability to organize and control affairs. 
If manufacturers refrain from that course, it 
is perhaps because of their perception of the 
incompatible; because they know that only 
a manager can fill a manager’s place; and 
that when the men of learning and science 
have expended all their strength upon the 
solution of a problem it will still devolve 
upon somebody else to turn that solution to 


account. They have nothing but admiration 
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for the rare individuals who are fully compe- 


tent in both directions, but they never ex- 
pect that number to be very large. It is 
their effort not to make the mistake of un- 
derrating technical and theoretical mastery, 
and they would be all the 


more patient 


towards scientific advisers who did not as- 
sume gratuitously that devotion to business 
instead of to inferior 


science denoted an 


mind. 


WOOL AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By Our English Correspondent 


The war has brought into sharp promi 
nence the dependence of the manufacturing 
nations upon the British Empire for their 
wool. Whether or not that dependence is 


more absolute than in the past, several 


causes have conspired to make it more evi- 
dent. 


[-mpire into a state of war in August. 


First, of course, was the entry of that 
The 
immediate outcome was the refusal of sup- 
plies to Germany, which country imports 


about seventeen times as much wool as it 


In early October it 
became necessary to refuse supplies to all 


grows, and to Austria. 


European countries, other than Russia, bel- 
gium, France, Spain and Portugal, and in 
mid-October the prohibition was extended 
At the same 
time a similar regulation went into force in 
the British colonies, the result being that 
only residents on British soil could possess 


to all non-British destinations. 


themselves of British wool. 
The circumtances which made this action 
felt peculiarly in the neutral countries are 


easily seen. It is plain from the evidence of 


prices that all good wools have been scarce 
in relation to 
its origin, wool has been keenly sought after 
and dearly paid for in recent years. No 


the demand. Irrespective oi 


large reserves have been carried over from 
season to season, for in these times wool is 
manufactured with about the same regularity 
i look for con- 
tinuity in all their supplies, but some wools 
they want more than others. Quantity and 
quality go hand in hand in determining the 
desirability of produce and it is apparent 
that in the chief wools of the British Empire 


as it is grown. Consumers 


a great many manufacturers have found thx 
features that they want and, hitherto, have 
been able to obtain suitably large lots to our 
standard of quality. The very virtues. of th 


materials aggravate the hardships of the 
case. 

The trouble is accentuated also by the ac 
cident of time. One season’s clip had prac 
tically been disposed of when the war broke 
out and all and 
were based on the expectation of the arrival 


of the next. 


calculations arrangements 
Quantities of new antipodean 
wool should have been in the markets of the 
northern hemisphere now. By March fully 
two-thirds of the quantity should have been 
in the mills or warehouses of the manufac 
turing countries. It is certain, however, that 
the arrival of the new clip from oversea will 
be delayed. Transport is all deranged by 
the withdrawal of German sailings and the 
conversion of scores of British liners into 
The risks of navigation have 


been multiplied and it is not at all impossible 


troopships. 


that a few cargoes of wool will be lost in 
transit. This risk has been decreased by 
the capture of certain commerce-destroyers, 
but others are at large, hunting for vessels 
carrying an enemy’s flag. Delays and uncer- 
tainties are the portion of neutrals as well 
as of belligerents in any world-wide war and 
the upset is liable to be intensified at any 
time by the action of the combatants; as in 
this case it has been by the decision of the 
British Government. 

Two excuses for the official action can be 
The Government 
intend that its foes shall be assisted to keep 
the field by the help of British wool. The 
intention is displayed in the first of the two 
proclamations to which reference has been 


found. British does not 


made, refusing supplies to the neutrals near- 
est to German soil. The second excuse re- 
sides in the necessity for preserving for the 
use of the allied forces a sufficiency of cloth- 
ing material. If there were an abundance 
of wool in England and the certainty of re- 
ceiving more as required, the business of 
thwarting the enemy could doubtless be ar- 
ranged by certificate. But the pressure has 
come at the tail of the season and the perils 
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of running cut of wool have seemed suffi 
cient to justify measures of conservation. 

It is true that a large part of British trade 
has been cut off by the war. There is no 
more German buying of colonial wools out 
of the London warehouses. German draw- 
ings upon the English clip are at an end and 
so is the normal export of inanufactures to 
the German market. The yearly 20 million 
pounds of tops, over 40 millions of cross- 
bred, English, mohair and alpaca worsted 
varn as well as the 7 1/2 million yards of 
cloth invoiced at an average of $1.20 per 
vard, is done with. Trade has suffered also 
in other directions from the war and much 
less than the usual weight of wool would 
satisfy English industrial demands were 
there no war stores to furnish, 

It is to be inferred from the available fig 
ures that the quantity of wool in stock in 
Britain this fall 
The shortage of merino has been ap- 


(sreat has been less than 
usual 
parent throughout the season and crossbreds 
have maintained a level of price which sug- 
gests anything but a large surplus upon 
hand, No figures to illustrate the precise 


position at the critical moment are available, 


° . ° 2 
but something can be judged from the sta 


The net effect of all import 
and export transactions in raw wool between 
January 1 and September 30 was to reveal a 


tistical returns. 


supply of 278 million pounds of wools avail 
able within the country for British industry. 
This result has to be compared with the 428 
millions (1913) and the 351 millions (1912) 
\lthough the normal trade in goods has 
been impaired, perhaps to the extent of one 
furious demand has up for 
army clothing. Of British khaki the current 
production is some 440,000 yards (or 250 


half, a sprung 


miles) per week, some of it woolen, some 


and mixed worsted and 


It is 6/4 cloth of various weights, 


worsted some 
woolen. 
21 oz. and over, made from sliped, scoured 
or light-shrinking crossbred and English 
wool and it cannot be extravagant to allot 
one million pounds of wool weekly to that 
article alone. Then there are the large but 
undefined quantities of French military blue 
and of Russian khaki, the great demand for 
coarse knitting yarns, besides the blankets 
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and flannels in which worsted noils may be 
used. The total demand is at any rate larg: 
enough to employ on doubled, or 
hours all the 


looms suitable 


extra, 
combs, cards, spindles and 
the \bout 5 


million pounds of tops a week, over 5 mil- 


for purpose. 


lion of woolen yarn and towards 4 million 
of worsted yarn was the estimated produc- 
tion of British machinery in 1907. 

At the present time overwork in some di- 
rections is flanked with underwork in others, 
but in view of the weight of the goods made 
for the armies it cannot be suggested that 
the consumption of wool is less on the whole 
than the normal, while of crossbreds the off- 
take is unmistakably larger than usual 

The decision to prohibit exports to all 
than British destinations 


other came as a 


surprise and—to some parties—as a highly 


unwelcome one. A deputation from Brad- 
ford waited upon the Government to express 
a protest and one topmaker sought in vain 
to convince the authorities that their deci- 
sion needs of the case. 


went beyond the 


That opinion was not held generally in the 


trade and in point of fact nothing came of 
the representations \ further deputation 


which wished to know, for business pur- 
poses, the earliest date at which the prohi- 
bition might be withdrawn was assured that 
the rule would hold good until December 31 
at least. The Huddersfield Chamber of Com- 


merce in some later negotiations has as- 
sented in principle to an extension until 
January 31. Events will doubtless determine 
the course to be taken after the date last- 
named and the possibility of a further pro- 
longation cannot be ignored. The military 
authorities have the mills under contract up 
to March and May so that nothing but large 
arrivals of new wool 


fluence the Board of Trade to permit export 


can be expected to in- 


to America. 


It thus appears that for some time yet 


manufacturers in neutral countries are des- 
tined to feel their dependence upon the Brit- 
ish Empire. Reasons have already been 
given to show that the importance of Brit- 
ish supplies is not to be measured by quanti- 
alone. It how- 


tative considerations 


ever, be worth while to estimate the propor- 


may, 
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tion that the British Imperial wools bear to 
the whole. The authorities are in general 
agreement in estimating the world’s produc- 
tion of good, bad and indifferent wool at, or 
about, 3,000,000,000 pounds per annum. 
The calculation includes wools of all quali- 
ties and of all degrees of shrinkage. It em- 
bodies those which are used at the source of 
production with such as are sent to Europe 
and America, and on these accounts its in- 
terest is more nominal than actual. The 
weight of the clip in all countries varies more 
or less from year to year and in any such 
overhead estimating there is plentiful scope 
for guesswork. In the following table show- 
ing the supplies from the principal British 
sources the Indian quota is set down under 
reserve as 65 million pounds: 


British Wools 


Australasia 

Cape . 

British North America 
Falkland Island 

United Kingdom ............ 
India Searle tea dale tava a 


Total 


. lb 1,227,250,000 


The British quota would thus appear as 
40 per cent. Practical purposes are better 
served by confining the outlook to those 
wools which are imported into Europe and 
North America and thus form the external 
supplies to which more or less every manu- 
facturer has to look. The most convenient 
tables for the purpose are the ones which 
Helmuth Schwartze & Co. ceased to issue 
after 1911. Their statement is therefore 
given for that year: 

Imports into Europe and North America 
Grease Wool 


Australasian ........ million lb 854 
Cape Ney ety ey 


million lb 985 
million lb 449 


BE Ce ek token ca hae 


Oy rae 
Other sorts 


Total . million lb 696 


The table shows that out of 1,681 million 
pounds imported, very nearly 59 per cent. 
was from the two main British sources. The 
exhibit understates the case, for the reason 
that the “Other sorts” are not all non-Brit- 


ish and the abstraction from one column and! 
their addition to the other could only in- 
crease the British side. The statement is 
confused by the inclusion of wools of dif- 
ferent shrinkages and the succeeding table 
shows the same figures adjusted to a cleam 
basis : 
Imports into Europe and North America 
Clean Wool 


-» million lb 440 
* 54 


Australasian 
Cape 


Total . million lb 494 


River Plate .............. million Ib 220 
SPER NOONEB Tc cate soe a leita cee ce 


> oni vie ke oaee OR aD ee 
The revision does not affect the propor- 
tion very severely, for it still shows the Brit- 
ish Empire to furnish more than 56 per cent. 
And if we continue the thread a little fur- 
ther and include the wools grown in the 
United Kingdom, Europe and North Amer- 
ica, together with those from oversea, the 
statistics still give the British supplies a high 
importance to all the western world. 


Total 


Produced in or Imported into Europe and North 
America 


Clean Wool 


United Kingdom 
Australasian 
Cape 


million lb 596 


European ................- million lb 280 
i RIMM io ones ie 5 so dale'sly's . 148 
ye Se eee Serpe: 
ee aes 


Total . million Ib 816 

The conclusion is that of the wool that 
matters—the wool that manufacturers in 
Europe and North America see, or have the 
chance to buy—42 per cent and more comes 
from countries under the British flag. In 
the final presentment of the case the small 
Canadian clip, as well as some portion of the 
“other sorts,” are included upon the non- 
British side of the account. In calculations 
which aim less at an unattainable pitch of ac- 
curacy than at a broad and reliable showing 
these blemishes are trifles. The main point 
is that out of the whole the British quota ex- 
ceeds two-fifths. 
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A HAND BOOK OF WEAVES 


By G. H. OELSNER, Director of the Weaving School at 
Werdau. 


This Series began in July, 1911 
(Translated and Revised by Samuel S. Dale.) 


Frequently a 2 and 2 warp pattern is com- 
bined with a 1 and 1 filling pattern on a 2 up 
2 down twill, producing the effect shown a‘ 
Fig. 1717. Pleasing effects are obtained by 
alternating 4 I and I group with a 2 and 2 
group of threads in the warp to produce 


FIG. 1719 
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FIG. 1717 


Stripes, or in both warp and filling to pro 
duce plaid effects. An example of the former 
is shown at Fig. 1718. 

Longitudinal stripes are obtained with a 2 
and 2 pattern in both warp and filling on a 2 
up 2 down twill by laying one of the light 
picks in the shed when both light warp 
threads are down, Fig. 1719. Cross stripes 
are produced by the opposite order in which 
one Of the jight picks is laid in when the two 
dark threads are down. These two effects 
can be obtained in the same pattern by in- 
serting 4 threads of one color where the 
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change from one direction to the other is de- 
sired, as shown at Fig. 1720. 

Check patterns can be made by introduc- 
ing 4 threads of one color at intervals in 
both warp «nd filling, as shown at Fig. 1721. 
The pattern which is marked at both top and 
sides is complete in 18 threads while the 
effect covers 36 threads. 

In this class of patterns the 2 and 2 group 
can be made of any desired size. It is not 
necessary that 4 threads should be of the 
FIG. 1720 
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FIG. 1718 


same color; the pattern may be 1 light 1 dark 
1 light 1 dark, or 2 light 1 fancy 1 light. 

An interesting effect is produced by intro- 
ducing 3 threads of one color after a group 
in which the color pattern is 2 light 2 dark, 
as shown at Fig. 1722. Here the pattern in 
warp and filling is as follows: 

“2 dark 


light 
2 dark 


light 
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Nearly the same effect is obtained by a 3. pattern having one thread more or less than 
and 3 pattern in the warp and a 2 and 2 pat- the weave pattern. An example is shown ai 
tern in the filling on the weave shown at Fig 
1188 
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FIG 1722 
and reversing the twill at regular intervals in Tig. 1737 in which a 3 up 3 down twill is re- 
warp and filling in connection with a color versed at the end of each 30 threads. The 
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gattern in warp and filling is 2 dark 3 light. include an even number of the color pat- 
A part of the weave is shown at the bottom terns; for example, a reversal of the twill at 
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FIG. 1737 


and side, the color effect being shown in the intervals of 36 threads with a 5-thread pat- 
center. tern, 2 dark 3 light, in both warp and filling. 

The effect becomes still more interesting Squares are produced by breaking the twill 
and complex when the twill squares do not in both warp and filling and making the 
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tliread on each side of the break a different 
color from the body or ground. Fig. 1738 
shows a 3 up 3 down twill reversed and 
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broken every 4 threads; the color pattern is 
1 dark 2 light 1 dark, a dark thread coming 
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on each side of the break. Fig. 444 is often 
used for suiting patterns, the colors being ar- 
ranged 1 dark twist 2 light twist 1 dark twist. 

Similar effects can be obtained with the 4 
up 4 down twill as with the 2 up 2 down or 
the 3 up 3 down twill, a coarser appearance 
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resulting from the first-named arrangement. 
Fig. 1739 shows a stripe effect produced by a 
4 light 4 dark pattern on a 4 up 4 down twill. 
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Compare this with the stripe on a 2 
down twill, Fig, 1719. 
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The stair patterns shown at Figs. 1740 and 
1741 are obtained with a 1 and I color pat- 
tern on an 8 and 9g shaft twills respectively. 

The total of the imports. of textile manu- 
factures into Siam for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1914, was $8,378,655, against $6,- 
913,989 for the preceding year. The imports 
for 1913-14 consisted of $6,748,273 worth of 
cotton goods, $120,505 worth of linen goods, 
$1,359,005 worth of silk goods, and $150,872 
worth of woolen goods 
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SHEEP DIPS IN URUGUAY 


Consul Herman L Montevideo, 


World Record 


Spahr, Uruguay, at 


Request of the Textile 


The following are the best known sheep 


dips used in Uruguay: 

Cooper’s Dip. W. M. Cooper and Ne- 
phews, of Lincoln, Eng., have a branch fac- 
tory in Montevideo. 
powder composed of sulphur, lime, arsenic 


The dip is a dry 
and tobacco. 

Buchanan's Dip, a fluid paste, is made in 
England by Wilson Bros. 

Little's 
England 


Dip, a thick liquid, is made in 


Liver- 
pool as a fluid paste and is said by some to 


Sanador Dip is manufactured at 
Ye an imitation of Buchanan’s. 
\ic Dougal’s made in 
Scotland. 


Dip, a liquid, is 

Rey de Oro Dip, with a base of lime and 
sulphur. All the above contain a great deal 
of sulphur and lime. 

El Capataz Dip is made here from Vir- 
ginia tobacco and is non-poisonous. 

These dips are mixed with sweet -water, 
according to directions. The Cooper dip is 
the most widely used and is also good for 
cattle. In the latter use it is mixed: with a 
solution of soft soap and water to make it 
stick. Users of this dip claim that two dip- 
pings are sufficient to cure the worst case of 
scab in sheep if the scahs are broken with 
something sharp. 

\ government analysis is required of all 
sheep dips to be used in the country. The 
duty ranges from 40 to 60 per cent. and pro- 
tects the local manufacturers from any seri- 
Ous competition. 

Competent persons state that dip vats for 
sheep should be five feet deep, two and one- 
half feet wide at the top and eight inches 
wide at the bottom. There should be a cov- 
ered draining or drying pen adjoining the 
vat, so that the sun will not drive the dip 
into the flesh. Sheep should be dipped after 
the first shearing, as less than half so much 
dip is then required. They ought to remain 
at least one minute in the vat. A curved 
stick is in order to 
keep their heads submerged. They are not 


sometimes necessary 


ready to kill for at least one week after- 
wards, since the meat would otherwise hold 
the taste of the dip. Uruguayan sheep rais 
ers prefer a poisonous dip, saying that the 
non-poisonous will not heal the 
Aside from this objection, tobacco powder is 
considered a first class insecticide. All dips 
should be well mixed before using. 


scabs 


THE THERMAL EFFICIENCY OF CLOTH 
DRYING 


BY G,. H. PERKINS 


In connection with a series of tests made 
to determine the economic performance of 
cloth drying machines of the can or cylinder 
type, sufficient data was obtained to render 
a thermal analysis possible and the results 
from this standpoint are given herewith. 
These results should be helpful to the engi- 
neer in estimating the probable steam con 
sumption of such machines and _ processes, 
which in turn should enable him properly to 
proportion the steam supply piping as well 
as provide a suitable *‘drip’ system. These 
elements are seldom carefully planned with 
any accurate provision of what is expected 
of them and hence are often the cause of 
unsatisfactory results in the process itself. 

The usual remedy for such conditions is 
to increase the steam pressure to a point 
sufficient to offset the deficiencies in the pip- 
ing system. This is particularly true where 
exhaust steam at from 3 to 5 lbs. gage pres- 
sure 1s used and where pipe sizes are kept 
small usually for the sake of economy of in- 
stallation, no consideration being given to 
the large volume of steam to be handled. 
Nothing contributes more to the common 
but erroneous belief, prevalent among many 
manufacturing superintendents and over- 
seers, that low pressure steam will not do 
their work properly, than insufficient pipe 
sizes. The limited capacity of the small 
pipes often used is overtaxed in carrying 
steam of the large volume per pound ordi- 
narily available. 

These tests are a portion only of a series 
carried on under everyday commercial con- 
ditions in one of the leading bleaching and 
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England. 


finishing plants of New he 
goods dried ranged from a napped shoe lin 
ing weighing 1.45 yds. per pound, to a sheet- 
ing per The 
dryer on which the tests were made, was of 
the familiar can type and consisted of 47 


cans, each 23 inches diameter by 100 inches 


weighing 5.15 yds. pound. 


long arranged in four vertical tiers and hav- 
ing a total can surface (excluding heads) of 
The of the 


2,355 square feet. arrangement 


Tenwrnatune 


e+ Presume Mam 


Temrenavurt ano Pressums of S 


Low Pressune Marne 


FIG, I. 


machine, piping, trap, condenser and weigh- 


ing barrels is shown at Fig. 1. The surface 
of the cans in contact with the goods was 
1.448 square feet, or 61.5 of the 


All of the tests were run for an 


per cent. 
total area. 
entire working day and in each case the to 
tal Steam that in 
warming up the dryer in the morning or be- 
fore the goods were put through. This of 
course lowers the thermal efficiency some- 
but to 
overall costs. 


used includes necessary 


what, was included obtain correct 


The goods were carefully weighed before 
and after passing through the machine and 
the surface speed of the cans was maintained 
practically constant 


by hand regulation of 


A CLOTH DRYING MACHINE OF 


CLOTH DRYING 91 


the throttle of the 


chine 


engine driving the ma- 
lhe speed was determined by a total- 
izing counter on the shaft of one of the cans 
“cut 
and 
minutes 


and checked at frequent intervals by 


meter” observations Temperatures 


pressures were taken every five 


wherever thermometers or gages are shown 
on Fig. 1. The condensation for the entire 


machine was handled by a 2 1/2 inch non- 


return Cranetilt trap and discharged to the 
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RAY 
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THE CAN OR CYLINDER TYFE 


weighing barrels through the coil condenser 


shown, to avoid vaporization losses. 

One of the subordinate objects of the 
tests was to make a comparison as nearly as 
the the 
drying value of exhaust steam and that of 


conditions would allow, between 


steam of slightly higher pressure somewhat 


superheated by throttling from boiler pres- 


sure through a reducing valve. The piping 


connections for beth systems are shown at 
Fig. 1. The low pressure steam system in 
this plant was supplied in part from the ex- 
haust of a number of reciprocating engines 
and the balance from a 500 k. w. automatic 
“bleeder” type turbine. The back pressure 
was about 3 gage. It not 


maintained was 
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possible to get as high a degree of super- 
heat as hoped for on the low pressure side 
of the reducing valve when using live steam, 
as the high pressure steam had a compara- 
tively long run from the boilers and con- 
tained considerable moisture before the re- 
duction of pressure was made. 

Although the results are not conclusive 
they show that while it was possible to ob- 


tain a slightly greater production from the 


dryer when using the superheated steam, the 
steam used per pound of goods dried did not 
decrease proportionately, thus reducing the 
net gain. While it is well understood that 
exhaust steam utilized in proc- 
esses of this character if it is available, and 
would otherwise be wasted, in order to ob- 
tain a true comparison, its value for manu- 
facturing should be _ balanced 
against its value when reduced to terms of 
the best possible vacuum in a turbine or en- 
gine. In other words, the gain in thermal 
efficiency and production in the drying proc- 
ess when using boiler steam must be suffi- 
cient to offset more than the economy of 
using available exhaust for the same pur- 
pose. It is not intended to deal in this 
article with this phase of the matter as it 


should be 


purposes 


DATA AND RESULTS OF 


Dry goods (yds. per |b.) 
Kind of goods 


Pressure in cans (gage 
Steam trap (F) in cans ...-...---0e cree ee ee eee 
Degrees superheat (F) 


Temp. of condensation (F)....+ +--+ ++++ -+ee eee ceees 
Duration of test (hours)......++ sees cece cece eeeeeee 


Steam condensed per hour. lbs. 

Cloth dried per hour. lbs.......-+--- 
Evaporation from cloth per hour 
Water in cloth to dry wt. Ibs. 


Speed of cans yards p. Mm. «--+ + ses eens eres cere ceees 


Temp. of entering cloth (F) 

Room temp (F) 

Lbs. steam per lb. dry cloth 

Lbs. steam per sq. ft. per hr, total can surface 
B. T. U. per min., available for drying, mes 
B. T. U. per min., utilized in drying. . snes 
B. T. U. per hr. per sq. ft. surface 


b. T. U. per hr. per sq. ft. surface per degree diff. .-. 


Yds. of cloth per lb. steam 
Water evap. per lb. steam 
Thermal eff. of dryer 


- 8.62 
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would be of value only for the conditions of 
the individual plant. 

The data and results are summarized in 
the accompanying table. The most useful of 
these figures will be found under pounds of 
steam used per pound of cloth dried and 
pounds of steam condensed per hour per 
square foot of total can surface. With these 
figures it should be possible to approximate 
closely the steam requirements for a dryer 
of this type and for goods of weight within 
the range tested. The thermal efficiency 
given is the ratio between the heat equiva- 
lent of the water evaporated from the goods 
at atmospheric pressure, to the heat sup- 
plied by the steam in the same time. It is 
clear that the efficiency of this type of dryer 
is comparatively high, on an average as high 
as boilers themselves in the average prac- 
tice. The figures given on the heat transfer 
per square foot per degree of difference are 
necessarily based on average temperatures, 
but are reasonably consistent and show 
clearly the increase in the rate of heat trans- 
fer over that from still dry surfaces such as 
pipes, etc., due to the motion of the cans and 
the close contact of their surface with a fab- 
ric containing on an average about 50 per 
cent. of water. 


DRYER TESTS 


1-45 2-50 5-15 
Napped shoe Napped shoe 
ini Lining Sheeting 
4°7 3-0 8.1 3:0 
256 219 237 221 
30 o 3° oO 
221 219 221 219 
8-60 7-43 9-23 9+7 
2625 2575 3424 3031 
1768 1696 1968 1701 
1892 1564 2112 1849 
51-8% 49-5% 51-7% 52-0% 
30 28 84 78 
106 104° 84° 84 
79 82 78° 82 
1-59 1-63 1-72 1-75 1-76 
-950 1-125 1-09 1-455 1-285 
36100 43000 41500 §53c0 50000 
27600 33500 28200 45000 36300 
920 1120 1055 1410 1275 
15-3) 1-6 = 17-3 15-9 1755 
-g!I 1-54 1-45 2-95 2-93 
-630 +72 -61 -615 61 
76-5 78-0 68.0 81-5 2-7 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


BY J. A. HUNTER 


(A paper read before the Royal Society of Arts, London) 


In this country, as one need not Say, there 
are divisions within the industry correspond- 
ing with the materials worked—cotton, wool, 
silk, linen and jute; divisions also corres- 
sponding with the class of work done—spin- 
ning, weaving and finishing. Structurally, 
the industry is much the same in Germany 
as in this country. Concerns are organized 
to do nothing but spin, or nothing but 
weave, in both countries, and in both alike 
sub-division is carried further in some direc- 
tions than in others, leaving mills in special 
branches of business fully self-contained. In 
those respects there are no highly significant 
differences, the one fact claiming passinz 
attention being that there remains in some 
parts of Germany a cottage-weaving indus- 
try of which we have no exact counterpart. 
In addition to the fairly numerous hand- 
loom workers engaged upon costly silks, 
there were recently some 7,000 hand-looms 
in Upper Franconia, Bavaria, weaving cheap 
and coarse mixed woolens for export. Such 
a survival is only possible where low wages 
are the rule. 

In the silk trade hand looms are 
numerous than in this country, but then the 
whole German silk industry is on a larger 
scale. In both countries hand-looms are a 
diminishing quantity in the silk trade, and 
are being replaced by power-looms elec- 
trically driven. In the German silk trade the 
standard of efficiency is admittedly high, and 
it is the habit of some British silk manufac- 
turers Owning modern factories to compare 
their own practice with German practice 
which they accept as the standard. 

Our textile industries are distributed 
more or less over the whole country with 
strong concentration upon certain centers, 
and with less important seats between; and 
Germany, with its Rhineland, Saxon and 
Silesian strongholds, and its sprinkling of 
minor centers, does not conspicuously differ 
The geographical distribution is like the 
English in that the bunching is most marked 
in the neighborhood of coal-fields. 


more 


In both, textile industry employs—or did 
in 1907 employ—substantially the same 
number of persons, approximately 1,100,000 
in Germany and 1,200,000 in this country. 
This is not, however, to say that the indus- 
tries are of the same size. The German cen- 
sus of production points to a gross output 
of £150 millions where ours tells of an out- 
put at least twice as large. The discrepancy 
is striking, in view of the substantial equlity 
in personnel, but no deductions can be 
drawn from the bare fact without regard to 
the composition of the industries. 

There are in the world, according to the 
International Federation of Cotton Spin- 
ners, some 145 million spindles spinning 
cotton. They are not all moving at the 
same speed or making yarns of the same 
fineness, but their number is known with 
approximate accuracy, so that they afford a 
limited index to the size of the industry. Of 
these spindles some 56 million are in Eng- 
land and 11 1/2 millions in Germany. Rank- 
ing next after the United States with its 
31 1/2 millions, Germany occupied the third 
place in cotton spindleage. England has 
roughly five times as many spindles as Ger- 
many, but the spindles are not alike. 


The mule, or intermittent spinning ma- 
chine, is the staple producer in England. 
[he ring frame or continuous machine, ac- 
counts for about half the spindles in Ger- 


With frames, which in this 
country are used principally for spinning 
warp, and in Germany are largely used for 
spinning Indian cotton and waste cotton, the 
two countries are about equally equipped, 
with some four or five million spindles each. 


Of mule spindles we have approximately ten 


many. ring 


to the German one, and it is apparent that in 
England cotton yarn is spun to a much 
higher average “ineness. 

Per thousand spindles, according to the 
latest trade figures, British mills consume 
in a year 77 bales of raw cotton, German 
mills use 158 bales, or roughly twice as 
much, indicating that their yarns are more 
than twice as coarse upon the average. The 
difference, although considerable, is less vio- 
lent than between the small Swiss industry, 
with its consumption of only 70 1/2 bales 
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per 1,000 spindles per annum, and the rudi 


When 
in 1907 Germany had an outturn of cotton 
yarn valued at £3i 1/2 millions, our produc 
tion was returned at £79 millions, or 2 1/2 
times as With -five many 
spindles and three times as many looms as 
the German, the British cotton industry 
must be called very much the larger in every 


mentary Japanese with its 690 bales. 


much. times as 


respect. 

There is a much closer correspondence be- 
tween the sizes of the respective woolen and 
worsted industries. Not all the products of 
the woolen and worsted trades are manufac- 
tured this country, 
cordingly the comparison cannot be limited 


into fabrics in and ac- 
But when this is done the 
available data United 
dom, in 1907, an output of £42.3 millions in 
fabrics and for Germany £38 millions. The 
estimates of the total make, based upon the 
1907 that 
nearly twice as much wool as Germany and 


to them alone. 


show for the King- 


census, show England combed 


spun about more yarn. It 1s 
apparent also that England wove some 50 
per cent. more length of cloth, 397 million 


Thus, although the Eng 


20 per cent. 


yards against 270 
lish 
terially the 
ponderance as in cotton. 

The 


when we come to silk 


woolen and worsted industry is ma- 


: 
larger, there is no such pre- 


comparison is all in German favor 
Where silk employs 
32,000 in England, it employs 66,000 in Ger- 
many. Five millions sterling covers the 
gross output of English silk spinning and 
weaving, while the German industry has an 
output three times larger (or £14.8 millions) 
in silk tissues alone, apart from its output of 
thrown or 

The 


portant, has now some 280,000 spindles, or 


spun yarn 
German linen industry, once im- 
fewer than half as many as the North of Ire- 
land. It produced 69.9 million lbs. of yarn 
in the same year as the United Kingdom 
spun 158 millions. 

The German jute industry has expanded 
of late years to dimensions which have give 
rise to complaints of over-production. It 
is, of course, wholly dependent upon Bengal 
for supplies of raw material, and in the open 
market it does not compete profitably with 
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Calcutta and Dundee. The German output 
of jute yarn in 1907 of some 297 million lbs 
was nearly three-iourths of the British 417 
milions. 

rhus in scale Germany has the advantag: 
of us in the silk trade alone; a trade which 
in our councry has for better or worse been 
exchanged for cotton and wool. 

\ broad resemblance may be traced in the 
fact that both England and Germany export 
something like half their total make; the 
| than half, and the 


Germans less 
The gross value of exported British 


English 
more. 
textile manufactures was £176.6 millions in 
£72.75 millions 


£122 


IQi2 againsi the German 


Our export of cotton was millions, 


theirs was £25.4; our export of wool goods 
£37.7, theirs £20.6 

£i 1.9. 
immense lead of £100 millions and odd arises 


from the cotton trade, which has, 


our export of silks £2.2 
againts their In other words, om 
in chief 
of course, Leen built for export purposes, 
and exports some two-thirds of its 
production. 

Some apology is required for so many 
figures, but without a few of them the gen 
eral situation cannot be outlined. The trade 
of the two countries has not been all in fir 
ished goods, nor in the direct sense compet 
itive, and it has been in an important pari 
reciprocal. We 
sending textile manufactures and apparel to 
the value o: fig I 
many, and of buying £14 1/2 in return. The 
two markets have depended on, or made use 
of, each other, and the industries have been 
interdependent too. 


We have been in the habit of supplyin: 


have been in the way oi 


some 2 millions to Ger 


German industry with raw material; witness 
the 8 million Ibs. of British wool shipped to 
that quantity inde 
pendent of the almost twelve times greate: 
volume of colonial wool bought from the 
London Docks ior German consumption 
German industry again has taken off ou. 


country last year, a 


hands raw by-products generated in course 
of manufacture in this country. 

In preparing cotton we accumulate heav\ 
quantities of cotton waste, and the soft or 
Lancashire mills has 


untwisted waste of 


gone extensively to Germany to be treate:| 
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according to German systems, and to be 
worked up into soft yarn for machine knit- 


When 


without an ad- 


ting or wef: for cheap flannelettes. 
re-manufactured with or 
mixture of Indian cotton, such as Lancashire 
prefers not to use, some of this waste in the 
form of yarns and goods comes back to this 
country. Then in combing wool we remove 
short fiber, or noil, a by-product not suitable 
for the uses of worsted manufacturers, but 


valuable for blankets, tweeds, and various 


woolen cloths. Germany has been the chief 
destination for such wool wastes as are not 
used at home. 

German worsted spinners 


add 


machinery for spinning the finer wools dit 


and one might 
French and Belgian as_ well—employ 
ferent from that employed in England. They 
use the intermittent machine or mule where 
we use the continuous spinning frame. This 
difference of practice results in a certain dis- 
similarity of the product. The mule 
mits a serviceable yarn to be made with less 
twisting of the fibers than is involved in pre- 
paring material for the frame, and thus gives 
a bulkier and more spongy thread invaluable 
It al- 
lows fiber of a given length of staple to he 
spun to rather higher numbers than upon 


per- 


in producing fabrics of certain types. 


the frame, and, by employing suitable wool 
combs, it is practicable to work without oil- 
ing the fiber, a dispensation which has some 
times been said to facilitate the dyeing of 


fabrics to fine shades, and which spares 


hosiery manufacturers some trouble’ in 


scouring knitted underclothing before sale. 
Mule-spun worsted is probably never so 
durable in 


yarn; in some circumstances it is so easy to 


wear as the English cap-spun 
weave, and for certain fabrics it is definitel) 
suitable even in Within limits 


the two kinds are interchangeable, but be- 


appearance. 


yond those limits the one does not serve for 
the other. 

Often as he has been urged to take up 
the mule, the English worsted spinner has 
in general stood by his frames, and the de- 
cision may be said to have been dictated by 
results. Owners of machines of both types 
have found in their experience the frame to 
be the more consistently remunerative of the 
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two. And although the last few years hay: 
seen a very considerable expansion of plants 
for spinning fine wools in England, the new 
machines almost exclusively 


have been 


frames. In effect. the available volume o 
business has been partitioned out, not by 
any formal or informal agreement between 
the parties, but by the logic of self-interest. 
The English have left the mule-spinning 9% 
fine wools to the Continentals. and they i: 
return have left the production of frame- 


spun botany or merino to us. It remains 
open for anybody to depart from that prac 
lice at any time, and there is more present 
temptation to embark upon mule spinning in 
England than ever 

Owing to the difference of scale a business 
worth a couple of millions per annum means 
more to British woolen and worsted manu 


The 


roughly, one-tenth by value oi 


facturers than ‘+o the cotton trade. 


amount is, 


the exports of woolen and worsted cloth, 


and the German purchasers have been pre 
ponderantly in goods of the highest. class 
with an average value between 5s and 5s 6d 
a yard. The market has been of especial 
moment, not to makers of cheap goods, but 
claims to attention are 


to firms whose 


built rather upon supreme excellence than 
Scotch 


tweeds, 
\\ est or 
quality 


upon advaniages of price 
Huddersfield 


cloths. 


fancy worsteds and 


England corresponding in 


with those chosen by the best English tailors 
and resembling them. somewhat in design, 


have been sent for wear in Berlin and the 


great cities. The similarity in design is not 


complete, for every country has its own 
quirks and ‘wists of taste, and our designers, 
playing up .o Continental preferences, have 
supplied sporting novelties in colors and 
patterns in which one would not choose de- 
liberately They are 
goods in which our 


tablished 


to be seen at home 


manufacturers have 


what ‘s called an individual 


cendancy: an ascendancy moral in respect 


of taste and propriety, material in respect of 


finish and workmanship, and admitted in 


both respects. The cloths are not all of a 


fancv character, but flattery in its sincerest 


form has been applied with some pertinacity 


to Enelish designs 
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German, and still more Austrian, firms 
have been in the way of copying the pat- 
terns produced at heavy expense by Scotch 
and Huddersfield houses, and drastic co- 
operative measures have been required ‘to 
suppress the piracy. Protests in Berlin 
against the passion for English cloth, and 
petitions from German makers of cheviots 
praying for Impcrial intervention to dis- 
countenance the wearing of English clothes, 
have further attested the position held by 
these goods in the German market. 

It is, of course, inevitable that all trade to 
Germany in articles having the character of 
The im- 
poverishment of the classes accustomed to 


luxury shouid sutter from the war. 


choose expensive clothes, the destruction of 
so large a part of the flower of German aris- 
tocracy, and the antipathy towards England 
and things English, all forbid the expecta- 
tion of a return, in any circumstances, to the 
status in quo. 

The larger part of our trade with Ger- 
many, being in semi-manufactures, is des- 
tined to suffer in at least the same propor- 
tion as the consuming industries. To what 


extent German textile industries may suffer 
is uncertain, but the war may conceivably 


them a considerable setback, with 


effects perceptible in years to come. 


give 


It can cause no surprise to hear mutter- 
ings of severer losses to be inflicted upon the 
British. One of the journals of the German 
textile trade was declaring a little while ago 
that the freeing of German industry from 
all dependence upon England, whether for 
goods or raw materials, would be the task 
immediately contronting the country after 
the war. Ne doubt efforts to that end will 
gain a new impetus, but it can, of course, be 
reflected that such efforts are not novel 
Germany has done her best to dispense with 
English assistance in the past, and it is by 
no means certain that she will fare any bet- 
ter in the future. It is true that our send- 
ings to Germany have been larger than Ger- 
man sendings to us, but it does not therefore 
follow that their market is of more im- 
portance to us than ours is to them. 

It is at least arguable that the main part 
of the German supplies to the English mar- 


ket are actually the more readily replaced of 
the two; and that such of them as cannot 
economically be :nanufactured in this coun- 
try can more easily be obtained from al- 
ternative sources than can the goods sup- 
plied to Germany by us. If, for want of 
suitable machines, we cannot produce the 
relatively simall quantity of woolen and 
worsted yarn imported from Germany, there 
are machines quite equal to the task in 
France and Belgium. The inability is not 
admitted, because there are more ways than 
one in which the supply can be replaced by 
home industry, but there is this alternative 
in reserve. The case is similar also in re- 
spect of the imported woolen and worsted 
cloths and dress goods, valued at nearly 
£1 1/2 millions per annum, which are also of 
the type made in the countries bordering 
upon Germany. We can perhaps count on 
the French ior any requisite assistance also 
in making the home market independent of 
Germany for silks. 

Threats of making German industry in- 
dependent of England in raw materials need 
dismay us even less. Dependent utterly upon 
Bengal for raw jute, mainly upon Australia 
and South Africa for wool, partly upon 
Bombay and Egypt for cotton, the Germans 
are in no position to proclaim a boycott, and 
the menaces issued in moments of exaspera- 
tion can readily be given their proper value 
The imported German goods of most im- 
portance to them and to us are German spe- 
cialties, even as Our exports are mainly in 
3ritish specialties. Of some £7° millions 
worth of various manufactures of cotton im- 
ported from Germany something more than 
one-fourth is classified officially as piece 
goods, a heading which conceals the softer 
cheaper and more dangerous classes of flan- 
nelette, calico printed in German designs, 


cotton tapestries and some other goods. 
(To be continued) 


—— 


The imports into China of woolen and 
cotton mixtures, woolen goods and miscel- 
laneous piece goods during 1912 and 1913 
amounted to $7,561,731 and $8,585,135 re- 
spectively. Of these imports, Shanghai 
handled over 50 per cent. 





Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge 
matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE 
to textile peoeeseee, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 

timate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be 


concisely as possible. Inquiries pertainin 


markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any leg 


0 the best of our ability, questions porting to textile 


YORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated as briefly and 


accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence o pce faith. 
t 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive inves 
inquirer will be advised before any expense is incurred. 


@ost may be made, of which 


COLORS FOR TROPICAL COUNTRIES 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please state what colors are best for dyeing 
goods for the tropics, whether sulphur or devel- 
oped colors. Exporter (2425). 

Generally considered, there is but little to 
choose between the sulphur group of dyes 
and the so-called developed colors, except 
that the former are the easier to apply and 
consequently the cost of dyeing per shade 
will be less than with the developed colors. 
Of course, the choice of colors for tropical 
countries will fall to those dyes that yield 
shades least affected by sunlight and general 
exposure, as the wearers are much more out 
of doors in warm countries than in colder 
climates, and that the sun’s rays are more 
destructive to colors. 

Sulphur colors have been found excellent 
for cotton cloth for tropical wear, and espe- 
cially so when the dyeings have been after- 
treated with bluestone, bluestone and 
chrome, or with chrome alone. While fast 
dyeings can be produced with the diazotized 
and developed colors, the cost of dyeing may 
have an influence on the desirability of mak- 
ing use of them, particularly as the majority 
of the shades capable of them is limited as to 
brightness. On the other hand, large quan- 
tities of cotton cloth are sold in the tropics 
that have been dyed only with the direct or 
substantive colors and without any claims 
for fastness. Such fabrics are purchased and 
worn mostly by the lower class natives, and 
in many instances acquired by barter. 

Kashgar. 


The question is not one to which an un- 
qualified answer can be returned. The goods 
are presumably cottons and the developed 
colors in question are doubtless the vat dyes, 
applied to the fibre in a reduced state and 


gation, a charge covering the 


developed Sy subsequent oxydation., The 
matter is partly one of the particular shades 
required and in response to what appears to 
be a law of nature the population within the 
tropics has a preference for brilliant shades. 
The sulphur colors are rather lacking in 
brightness. Again, within the tropics there 
is broadly a preference for cheap goods. 
Sulphur colors have the advantage in price. 
It is, however, possible that what “Baupp” 
really wants to know is which class of dyes 
are the faster against light. A judicious se- 
lection from the vat or developed colors 1s 
preferable from this point of view, although 
it has to be pointed out that vat colors are 
not all equally fast. Reds and oranges are 
of doubtful fastness in particular. The re- 
sults from any test depend upon the condi- 
tions of testing and the strength used. With 
this the result of made 
upon developed reds and oranges by Walter 
Ermen in Manchester may be recited: 


reservation tests 


Very good samples 


samples 


c 

Good i wie e® Se al 

US sane kc anaes esse octcacsc eee 
3 
3 


Bad eee eske etwas samples 
VORy’ BEG. sseecciss samples 


Total dat bi nin: oaiaa wen nw ss .a 0 ee 


A scarlet sample which apparently turned 
out worst of all was condemned as “Fades 
white after seven days.” It is therefore 
necessary to choose even between vat 
colors. Sulphur dyes may be all that are re- 
quired in relation to the quality of the goods 
or a higher standard may be requisite. The 
people in the tropics have different stand- 
ards of excellence and there is nothing to 
prevent the two from existing side by side 
even within the same tropica) country. 

Wessex. 
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BLUE SPOTS ON KNIT GOODS 
Editor Textile World Record 
We have read with interest the reply to 
the question from “Nixon” (2427) regarding 
blue spots on knit goods, which appeared in 
We are 


this for the reason that we are having the 


he February issue. interested in 
same trouble and have been unable to locate 
the cause. We note the suggestions made, 
such as bleaching near blue dyeing tub, us- 
ing blue after bleaching, marking the goods 
with blue crayon, dropping of specks from 
We 


investigations 


the floor above, or steam from boilers. 
that 


might be of interest to “Nixon”. 


thought possibly our 
We have had special yarn made using all 
soft that the 
uses in marking the roving, 


colors of cravons cotton mill 


that is, we used 
a lot of it in spinning a number of cops and 
found that they practically all bleached out, 
and those that did not were not marked with 
the blue color which was giving us trouble. 

We use no blue whatever in our process 
We use 


no blue of any shade in our plant, the only 


of bleaching, either before or after. 


colors we manufacture being bleached white 


and stained soods. Our bleach 


Egyptian 


house is entirely separate from the dye 


house. We have placed on samples of cloth 
all the different colors that we use in mak- 
ing Egyptian, have stained our cloth with oil 
used on the machines, oiled the machine so 
that it would run a lot of dirty grease onto 
the cloth. In 
that could or could not come in contact with 
the cloth in manufacture, but 
none of them produced the blue color. 


Our 


fact we applied everything 


pri cess of 


vats are made of wood and heated 
with a lead coil, the solution coming in con- 


The 
steam in the boiler does not escape into the 


tact with nothing except wood or lead. 


liquor, the coil being continuous and tight. 
The water used in mixing the peroxide so- 
lution is all filtered through a Hungerford & 
Terry filter. The graphite pencils used in 
marking the end of the rolls do not produce 
the blue color. 

We have come to the conclusion that this 
into the 


blue must get yarn before we re- 


ceive it. The mill manufacturing the yarn 


has taken cotton from the bale and kept it 


separate in the various processes, watching 
closely every operation to see that it did not 
get mixed with black flyings, running’ it 
were not making anything but 
peeler yarn, yet we still had the blue spots 
in the goods. 


when they 
We have finally come to th: 
conclusion that the only sure way of elimi 
nating the trouble is to bleach the 
This removes the spots completely. 


lime 


We also had trouble with pink spots, as 


well as blue, but we discovered these wer: 
The 
scarlet flyings from the bobbin covers would 
be carried by the yarn into the cloth, and th 
color would bleed, causing. the pink spots 


caused by scarlet felt bobbin covers. 


We took several single fibers, placing the: 
at different points in the cloth and put them 
in the bleach, laying a piece of cloth on top 
of it. The scarlet from a single fiber would 
bleed, making a pink spot on the cloth to 
which it was applied. It would also run into 
the cloth lying next to it, making two spots. 
We eliminated the pink, but could not elim 
inate the blue. These suggestions may bx 
of some benefit to “Nixon” and save him a 
number of experiments. Delaware 
FRAYING OF RAW SILK 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Is there anything that can be used to stop a 
tender grade of raw silk from fuzzing up between 
lease rods and harness? Some grades of raw silk 
seem to have very little natural gum and in the 
vpening and closing of the harness the silk will 
fray up Weaver (2385). 

[ would suggest setting the loom so that 
center beam, center of lease rods, eye of 
harness and fell of cloth are exactly level 
and parallel. Have the fell of cloth close 
the harness are level. See that the 
reed is loose and moves easily up and down 


when 


sideways; also that the harness are free and 
easy. Using paraffine wax or a good olive 
oil or silk soap on the warp towards the 
harness will help. In cases vaseline 
or a composition of neatsfoot oil and soap 
will give good results. 


some 


Boil 1 pint of neats- 
foot oil and 1 pound of soap together until 
dissolved. Apply cold to the warp with a 
piece of silk waste. I would suggest that if 
the silk is not already wound, not to soak it, 
as this loosens the natural gum and makes 
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Warp thx 


Swiss 


the silk fuzzy and harder to wind. 
silk in 2 rods, as is done in the low 
warper. This will prevent sticking behind 


rods. The lease rods should be as near the 


harness as possible. It is better to tie the 


two rods on top of one another, directly 


behind the harness. Lithonia. 


STAINS ON COTTON PIECE GOODS 
ditor Textile World Record: 


Enclosed is a sample of coutil cut from a dan 
ged corset. These stains appear on the bette 
grade of coutils from months after 
the corset is laundered, wrapped and boxed, and 
never on cheap coutils or batiste. I think they 
are caused by some chemical or solid in the 
bleaching solution that is not thoroughly re 
moved before finishing When the corset 1s 
sprayed and ironed, slow chemical change 
begins which makes these spots. Can you sug 
gest a remedy? Welmont (2396) 


three to six 


some 


The stain on the sample submitted is evi- 
dently a kier stain, generally found in heavy 
goods such as coutil, duck and drill cloth. 
These stains are found more frequently on 
goods bleached with the caustic process than 
with the lime and ash boil. They are prinet 
pally due to the forced method of bleaching 
and will be quite prominent if the kiers ar 
not whitewashed often with a lime -wash. 
They are a combination stain of decomposed 
dirt and iron from the kier, and which ar 
But after 
lving for a certain period a reaction sets i 
and the stains will reappear, especially if the 


taken out by the bleaching agent. 


goods are put up a little moist or kept in a 
warm place. I believe the whole trouble 1s 
due to the goods not being thoroughly bot- 
tomed, or in other words, underbleached. 
They should be left a longer time in the boil- 
the kiers 


with a good thick solution of lime wash, anc! 


ing process. Have washed often 
if a bleaching compound is used with th 
caustic soda or soda ash, cut it out at onc 
and use only caustic soda and soda ash, dis 
carding all bleaching assistants. If neces- 
sary give the goods a longer boil and less 
this does the 


boil and a 


time in the chemic bath, as 
work better than a short 


bath in the chemic. 


long 
Keep a watch on the 
kiers and if there are any stains they will be 
found not far from the top of the kier, in 
which case plait them on one side and put 
them back in the kier, giving them a reboil, 
before entering into the chemic bath. 
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he reason for these stains 1 


on the cheaper goods is because the dirt an‘ 


yrease are decomposed more easily in the 


lower grades than they are in the betti 


grades. This is why | contend that the stains 


are from the kier. The only remedy is to 


give them a longer boil or otherwise give the 


heavy goods an extra boil with a good wash 


1 


between to remove all the 
[ had a lot of 


decomposition. 


trouble at one time with 


some heavy drills. A stain just like the on 


submitted caused me a lot of worry and | 
kept a good watch on the goods 
after a second boil the 
off the 


col IT of 


and even 
liquor that was run 


goods in the kier was almost. the 


and the 
quite frequently near th Op. 


molasses stains 


appeare‘| 
Che only way 


this trouble t] 


| overcame was by giving the 


goods an extra boil of four or five hours. | 


did not leave the goods quite so long in the 
bath and the 


bleach and a better finish 


were a bette 
Delco 


chemic results 


On examining the sample of cotton goods 
| find that there are two things which may 
account for these stains coming up after the 
had 
may not have been sufficiently boiled before 
chemicking. 


coods been stored First, the 


~ eoods 


Second, the goods were not sul 
ficiently soured before chemicking 

of these would cause stains similar to 
appearing on the sample submitted 

my opinion that the goods were not suff 
ciently soured after chemicking, and I would 
sour at 1 1/2° Tw 
cloth. 


Mi rocco 


advise the use of a good 


with muriatic acid for this heavy 


MIXING VEGETABLE FIBERS 
L-ditor Textile World Record 


We require for our cereal bag factory h 
the Argentine a machine to make the cloth 
We require a machine that will mix the two 
table fibers, samples of which we 
knitting machine and a loom to 
ilar to sample 
should 


enclose, al 
obtain cloth sim 
knitting 
from 30 to 60 inches 
Omar (2414) 


’ which he 
desires to use in the manutacture of cereal 


} 1 
enclosed Che 


capacity ot 


machines 
have a 
wide. 


The two fibers sent by “Omar” 


bags, appear to be jute and a very low grad 


of flax tow, probably from straw of flay 


necessity tor 
fibers t 


grown for seed. I see no 


special machine to mix the two 
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gether. If run into the sliver separately, and 
the two combined in the next run or draw- 
ing, they would be well mixed when spun, 
though the sample of flax fiber is so full of 
fragments of shive that it would make 
a dirty, lumpy yarn. One of the chief 
objections to the use of low-grade flax 
tow in the bagging made to bale our 
cotton crop in the sixties, was that the 
shive which remained in the yarn injured 
any cotton baled with the bagging. The 
shive and trash present in the sample before 
me would doubtless become mixed with the 
cereal in the filled bags, from handling, and 
to that extent would work injury. If the 
proposed use of this fiber is on the score of 
cheapness it should be remembered that such 
low-grade material can produce only a very 
inferior product. It would be better, there- 
fore, to use the jute alone. It would seem 
that the attempts to utilize this worthless 
seed flax for spinning fiber will never cease, 
in spite of all that has been written on the 


subject Charles Richards Dodge. 


DYEING SKIN WOOL 


Editor Textile World Record: 
I enclose sample of skin wool which you will see 
is dyed a graduated shade from the skin end to 


the tip. It was dyed by the after-chrome process. 
Do you know any way in which it can be dyed 
uniform? Rockland (2419). 

+ This wool has all the indications of having 
been partially burned during the dehairing of 
the pelts. That portion of the fiber which 
is the least dyed has been so altered in its 
properties as to resist the dyeing operation. 
Under such conditions it is difficult to revive 
the natural vitality of the fiber, but it seems 
possible, however, to treat the wool so that 
it will take the color better than the sample, 
by mordanting with about 2 1/2 per cent. of 
bichromate of potash and 3 per cent. of 
crude argols or lactic acid, allowing a long 
time in the boiling bath, say, two hours, so 
that a good bottom of chrome is obtained. 
Commence the mordanting at a low tem- 
perature, and gradually bring to a slow boil. 
Dye with suitable chrome mordant colors or 
even with logwod. For this character of 
stock, the general opinion, borne out by 
practice, is that the best results are obtained 


by dyeing on a chrome bottom rather than 
by the after-chrome process. 

Horse hair, used for upholstery, is consid- 
erably stained by urine, which so alters its 
dyeing properties as to cause much trouble 
This is overcome by giving a good chrome 
bottom. Berwick. 


STRENGTH OF YARN 
Editor Textile World Record: 


We are making a 30s warp yarn and it is break- 
ing below standard. What will increase the 
breaking strength? The lap is 12 oz.; card sliver 
weigh, 45 grains; Ist drawing weighs, 46 grains: 
2nd drawing, 50 grains; 70 hank sliver; 175 hank 
intermediate; and 5.75 hank speeder. 

Peronne (2381). 

From the information given it is possible 
to calculate only the drafts of the work. 
With the exception of the card, they are no: 
too long. The draft of the card may influ- 
ence the strength of the yarn. It is not 
necessary to run such a long draft in this 
case. By slightly lengthening the drafts in 
the processes following the card, better work 
can be obtained. Long drafts are at times 
necessary in order to make the work fine 
enough when the other processeses are 
drafted to the limit. I do not want it under- 
stood that the draft of 110.83 1/3 inches (al- 
lowing 5 per cent. for loss due to fly and 
stripping) is a long draft or beyond the maxi- 
mum, for it is not. Some mills run longer 
drafts, which is all right if their grade of 
work will stand it and the fibers are not in- 
jured. The longer the draft the longer the 
fibers are held by the bite of the feed roll 
and the longer the fibers are exposed to the 
action of the lickerin. One of the functions 
of the lickerin is that of combing and 
straightening the fibers. As long as the feed 
roll holds the fibers they are combed. The 
the feed plate should be of proper dimen- 
sions. The distance from the bite of the 
feed roll to the lower edge at the point 
where the teeth of the lickerin are nearest 
to the face of the plate should be from 1/8 
to 1/4 inch longer than the average length 
of staple being worked, otherwise the fibers 
will be broken by the lickerin teeth, which 
take the fibers away before they are liberated 
from the bite of the feed roll. The angle of 
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the face of the feed should be such as to 
cause the teeth of the lickerin to comb the 
fibers for about two-thirds of their length 
before they become detached. From this it 
can be seen that a shorter draft shortens the 
time the lickerin has to act upon the fibers, 
causing less broken, injured or strained 
fibers. 

I have worked out the following tables as 
an illustration to show how the draft on the 
card can be shortened, increasing the draft 
in the after processes but slightly and with- 
out injury. The tables show the draft of the 
card shortened 11.08 1/3 inches, but it can 
be shortened still more by slightly lengthen- 
ing the draft on the speeder and spinning 
frames. 

Table 1 shows the present draft. 
2 and 3 show two different methods: 


Tables 


Weight of picker lap-... 

Draft of card, allowing 5% for waste... 
Weight of card sliver 

Draft of drawing frame, Ist process 
Weight of drawing frame, Ist process 
Draft of drawing frame, 2nd ™ 
Weight of drawing frame, 2nd " 
Draft of slubber 

Hank roving of slubber 

Draft of intermediate 

Hank roving of intermediate 

Draft of speeder 

Hank roving of speeder 


Draft of spinning frame... .....-++ esse eee 


Number of yain 


“Peronne” does not say anything about 
the amount of twist in the yarn. It may be 
that he is figuring the twist with the ratio of 
whorl to cylinder as given in the cataloguc 
of the machine builders. This may be all 
right for some work, but it may not be right 
in the case under consideration. The proper 
way is to find out what the ratio really is. 
This can be done by marking a spindle and 
also the driving pulley, and turning the 
pulley around once, counting the number of 
revolutions of the spindle. This should be 
Gone several times with different spindles 
and the average taken for the ratio. The 
size of the band changes the ratio consider- 
ably, the larger band revolving the spindle 
more slowly than the smaller band. The 
lerger band does not go down as deep in 
the V-shaped whorl, which acts like a larger 
whirl. Perhaps the wrong ratio is being fig- 


110 833 in. 
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ured and the standard turns of twist per inch 
for No. 30 yarn are not put in. 

The cotton yarn that is used may be of 
The ripe cotton fiber 
when seen under the microscope has the 


an inferior grade. 


appearance of a collapsed twisted tube with 
corded and slightly corrugated edges, resem- 
bling an elongated corkscrew. The twisting 
which the fibers receive in spinning inter 
locks these convolutions, giving great 
strength to the yarn and overcoming any 
tendency of the fiber to slip over each other 
when the tension is applied. These twists or 
convclutions of the cotton fiber are not as 
numerous in half ripe fibers and are almost 
lacking in unripe or immature fibers. Poor 
varieties have less frequent convolutions than 
the better varieties. As the cotton advances 


and is drawn and calendered by the different 


lable 1 Table 2 Table 3 


12 OZ, I2 OZ, 


99-75 in. 
§0 grs. 
6 in. 
§0 grs. 
6 in 


12 Oz. 
99-75 in. 
§0 grs. 
6 in. 
50 gts. 
5-77 in. 


45 grs. 
5.87 in. 
46 grs. 
5-52 in. 
50 grs. 50 grs. 52 grs. 
4.20 in. 4.20'in. 4-24 

70 70 .68 

§ in. 5 in. 5-15 
1.75 1.75 1.75 
6.57 in. 6.57 in. 6.57 in, 
5:75 5:75 oe 
10.434 in. 10.434 in. 10.434 in. 
30 30 30 


processes the fibers are straightened and do 
not look as curly as when first entering the 
pickers. All this influences the strength of 
the yarn. The roving should be twisted as 
little as possible, it being necessary only to 
hold it together to be unwound in the pre- 
The aim in making yarn 
should be to give the coton fiber its natural 


ceding process. 


freedom, so as not to destroy the convolu 
tions any more than is necessary. 

[ have pointed out some of the defects 
that influence the strength of yarn, but it 
would be impossible with the information 
civen to say exactly what the cause is in this 
I would advise shortening the draft on 
the card; the other processes are not over 
drafted. 
was not drafted much over six. 


case, 


The drawing would be better if it 

Winton. 
Many causes affect the strength of yarn. 

‘Lhey arise in both the carding and spinning 
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The stock should be 
mixed and should not have excessive beating 
in the pickers. We plan to deliver to beater 


a body of stock of about 50 to 60 ozs. per 


rooms. thoreughly 


yvd.. say four laps of 15 ozs. each, and beat 
it at the rate of 35 to 40 blows per length ot 
lf the body of stock is 


stock delivered. 


lighter, less blows: if heavier, more blows. 
‘the drafts should be adjusted so as to spread 
The draft on 


We have 


found a 13 oz. lap on 1 1/8 inch stock and 


the stock evenly on screens. 
the cards should be 100 or over. 
**Peronne’s”’ 

He should 


50 grain sliver is about right. 

lay out and drafts are very good. 
see that the weights are not too heavy, and 
the calander rolls not too tight, otherwise 
they will crush and injure the stock and a 
trumpets. 


hie powder will show near the 


See that there is not excessive draft at the 


calander rolls. 


after, the 
A o« »« rd 


' 
4 
even thread that is not overworked or over- 


looked 
h should be up to standard. 


lf these points are 


streng 


~ 


Minto. 


twisted should be the re sult 


TERMS USED IN KNITTING 


Editor Textile World Record 

an explanation of 
Swiss rib, Nor 
Norfolk (2407). 


i 
I would like to have you give 
the following knit 


folk and shaker knit 


goods terms: 


\ Swiss ribbed knit garment is slightly 
different from the regular stitch. A special 
cam is used in the cylinder to hold down 
more needles than ordinary. This makes 
the cylinder wales more prominent. In 
out, in 
This 


There are mans 


nearly every case needles are left 
front and back for a number of inches. 
gives the effect of stripes. 
so-called Swiss ribbed goods on the market, 


Md 
Most 


people believe that because a garment ts a 


but not one in five is the real thing. 


light weight and knit on a fine cut fram 


needles left out, it is a Swiss ribbed 


A knitting machine has to be spe- 


with 
garment. 
cially prepared to make it 

| cannot explain the word “Norfolk,” un- 
less it is a trade mark or something to dis- 
from another. 
stitches 


tinguish one sweater coat 


These new names for sweater coat 
crop up quite often. 

“Shaker knit” is derived from the heavy 
goods knit by hand by the Shakers in New 


> 


Hampshire, with long bone knitting needles 
Later on they were made on circular knit 
ting frames. Shaker knit stands in 
the same class as Swiss ribbed, as far as the 
real Shaker knit is concerned. Up to a fe 

years ago, I knew of “Shaker knit” good 
made in Brooklyn, N. Y., and Philadelphia, 
Pa. These were made on anything from 

hant knitting machine to a twenty-inch cir 
cular latch needle machine, cut three needles 
to the inch. I have in mind 
was as near the real thing as possible. Th 
goods were made in a sweater shop in a Ney 
Jersey city and all knit by hand, using the 
Trenton. 


about 


Another case 


long bone needles. 


LOUSY SILK 


liditor Textile World Record: 

[ am enclosing a sample of lousy silk. You 
will notice the streak running through the black 
skein, which is Japanese stock. The colored sam- 
ple was cut from a skein of Italian silk. We 
dyers usually contend that it is in the stock, being 
caused by dead or damaged cocoons, but circum 
stances which came under my observation in the 
throwing of the silk have caused me to submit 
the samples and ask for an opinion. 

In the throwing of silk, water stretchers are 
used, the rolls being copper covered with tin. | 
noticed that the tin was almost entirely worn off 
exposing the copper. The silk, which in throwing 
is more or less saturated with oil or an oily solu 
tion was left on the copper exposed rolls over 
night I understand it is the custom of most 
throwsters to see that the silk is all run off be- 
fore stopping for the day. The question is, 
would the copper have any injurious effect on the 
oily silk? Oil being a fatty acid, coming in con 
tact with the copper has a tendency to form 
verdigris, which I should think would be undesit 
able. The dyer being the last person to handle 
the silk usually has to stand for a, lot of blame 
and criticism, which is often unwarranted 

Hagar (2383) 


Some silks are subject to lousiness, show- 
specky appearance in the finished 
Careless boiling-off by the dyer will 
promote this defect. Great care should be 
taken not to boil off silk too much. It is 
better to leave some gum in it. The tubs 
should be perfectly clean and no strong 
alkali used in the boiling-off suds, as this is 
very injurious to the silk and will open up 
the fibers too much and cause specks to 
appear. In throwing the silk is soaked in a 
solution of oil, soap and water in order to 
make it wind better, as this loosens the gum. 
It happens sometimes that the flyer on the 


ing a 


goods. 
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spinning frame is cut. This will cause the 
thread to become fuzzy and frayed, which 
also causes lousiness. If silk remains on 
copper rollers over night and it should hap- 
pen that verdigris has formed, the silk will 
naturally absorb it, causing a tendering of 
fiber, which will show up fuzzy and specky 
after boiling and dyeing. 

The specks in the sample of black silk 
received are probably due to this, but the 
sample of colored silk looks as if it might 
lave been subject to careless boiling-off. 
The soap foam degumming process should 
be used, providing no strong alkali is pres- 
ent. Lithonia. 


PRICE OF RUBBER THREAD 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Can you give us information as to the price at 
which rubber thread is sold in lots of 1,000 pounds 
o: more? How do the prices vary with the dif 
ferent counts? Lawrence (2420). 

A manufacturer of elastic fabrics replies 
as follows: 

Following is a list of prices fixed by all 
rubber thread makers. It applies to all pur- 
chases, large or small: 

Size per Ib. 
PC, Gu cian dey wee ted esas ’ $1.52 
45s Oe ee sen o heka a ‘ 1.50 

40s sity acer ts ’ 1.48 

44s .. Pete ea Fea Wek Re .46 

42s Faia Ree eke 44 

408 «+ Pica KareMaeeeed xia 1.42 

38s 1.40 
30s é ‘ ee d 1.38 
34s ; ube cca Bae wick eke 1.36 
32s 1.34 
I 


30s and coarser 


32 


The prices quoted above are the Novem- 


} 


ber, 1914, quotations. Carnwood. 


STAINING WORSTED YARN 


Editor Textile World Record: 
I want to stain worsted yarn a blue and a pink 
so that these shades will not fade on exposure to 
the light, but will wash out easily with soap and 
water. Can you give me a formula for such 
stains? Gosnold (2400) 
The colors to select for the above purpose 
should be made from the group of direct 
dyes that do not stain wool. As to fastness 
to light, this is another matter and it is pos- 
sible that “Gosnold” may not be able to se- 
cure just what he wants. 
Diamine Fast Blue 


FFG, or Diamine 


Black BH, probably the latter in preference, 
may suffice for the blue, while Diamine 
Scarlet 8BF or Diamine Brilliant Rubine S 
may answer for the pink. 

To apply these colors for the purpose in- 
dicated, they should be dissolved in warm 
water and diluted to the proper strength to 
give the depth of shade desired, and the wor- 
sted yarn worked in the bath for a sufficient 
time, squeezed, and without washing, allowed 
to dry without the aid of heat. Of course, 
no chemicals of any kind should be added to 
the solutions of dyes, as they would proba- 
bly cause a distinct straining of the wor- 
sted. Berwick. 


SECRECY IN MILLS 

Editor Textile World Record 

I would like to know why there is so’ much se 
crecy among woolen and worsted manufacturers 
regarding processes and machinery used in thei 
mills and the class of goods which they make 

Stockton (2412) 

The disposition to keep their manufactur- 
ing processes secret does not appear to be 
developed to an unusual degree among wool 
manufacturers in the United States, and cer- 
tainly not to the extent that obtains in for- 
eign countries. So far as the class of wool 
fabrics made in their mills is concerned, it is 
impossible for manufacturers to maintain any 
effective secrecy, because samples are easily 
obtained and by an analysis of the goods a 
man on the outside of a mill can determine 
more easiiv 
This 1s 


the details of construction far 
than by studying conditions inside. 
what makes it so important for every wool 
manufacturer to understand how to analyze 
that 
what his competitors are doing in all parts 


fabrics. By means a man can learn 


of the world. The best method of analyzing 


woven fabrics is the one known as the 


“straight line’ system, and which we have 
repeatedly explained. 

There are processes for which certain 
manufacturers of wool goods may have pro- 
vided special appliances, or concerning 
which they have obtained special informa- 
tion. 
As a rule wool manufacturers have little to 


with the 


Such eases are, however, exceptional. 


conceal in connection machinerv 


and processes employed in their mills, 





Knitting Department 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION 


There is still a lack of ginger in the buy- 
ing of hosiery and underwear, although the 
underwear manufacturers have had a fair 
business and the general feeling now is that 
prices have touched the lowest mark that 
they will reach for some time to come. A 
little more life in the buying would gener- 
ally advance the present low prices. 

A good many buyers like to wait until the 
last minute before operating. When prices 
advanced before they have bought, they 
use all sorts of excuses to get in at the old 
price and are very often successful, but this 
year they will find it harder work than usual 
owing to the fact that manufacturers have 
worked hard in most instances to make 
prices and merchandise look attractive and 
their work has been for the most part uphill. 
When the opportunity comes they will take 
all the advantage they can and hold firm to 
the new basis. 

The only advances at the present writing 
are on wool and worsted goods. This was 
to be expected and if conditions in the wool 
market continue as at present, we will see 
further advances, otherwise some of the 
woolen garments will have so little wool in 
them that they will not even recognize 
themselves, there being a limit to the quan- 
tity a manufacturer can take out of a gar- 
ment and still be proud of his product. 

Manufacturers do not realize that in a 
good many cases they prove to be their own 
worst enemies. They have their associa- 
tions and meetings and try to agree for in- 
stance on a time to open up their lines, but 
they do not agree as each one thinks that 
he may be able to steal a march on the other 
one and go out first. He is not away a day 
when his competitor not only knows of this 
fact, but also knows what his prices are. The 
buyer is not as much interested in the first 
man as he is liable to be a little later on 
when he knows what all are doing, especially 


in a tepid market like the present. Then 
again, what do they do? They take blanket 
orders subject to confirmation when the 
buyer comes to New York. He seems to 
forget, or does not appreciate, that his com- 
petitor also has a pocket full of these so- 
called “orders” and later on he has to do his 
work all over again. If it is a high market 
the same condition exists as the buyer does 
not want to pay the first man an advance. 
The first man out should have his expenses 
paid by his competitors who follow. 

Lighter weights are being worn to a 
greater extent, not only by the women, but 
by the men and children. This naturally re- 
duces the amount of business done by the 
manufacturer and jobber. The old heavy 
two piece woolen garments are gradually 
disappearing in most markets. 

One of the surprising things in the under- 
wear trade is, that California, where there 
are large users of the better classes of wool 
goods, uses so few union suits. The rest of 
the country is dropping one number at a 
time of two piece goods and adding to their 
union suit line. This is one of the reasons 
why two piece flat union suits are moving so 
slowly. For several years the cotton jersey 
overshirt was virtually out of the market on 
account of its high price, but this year sees 
it back again at $3.62 1/2. It will doubtiess 
be welcomed by a good many who have been 
anxious to add it to their line as soon as it 
would be jobbed at $4.25 to $4.50. 

J. & B. Allen are surprising the trade with 
a line of silk sweater coats of the best 
grades, such as formerly were imported 
from England. Ladies’ light weight zephyr 
coats are coming to the front rapidly, such 
coats as formerly were knit at home to be 
worn under a heavier wrap. It may take the 
trade a little while to educate the smaller 
buyer to these coats, as he cannot appreciate 
the value of such a light weight garment. 

One of the largest expenses that the job- 
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ber has to bear and which should be re- 
duced, is the cost of carrying excess bag- 
gage. Sweater coats take up so much room 
that one trunk holds only a limited line. For 
this reason some of the jobbers have used 
photographs. If more of them would adopt 
this method, the retailer would soon get 
used to buying from photographs instead of 
insisting on the full sample. In view of the 
saving, the plan is well worth consideration. 
Samples could be carried on the first trip 
and photographs on succeeding trips. Pho- 
sweaters are taken on live 
models and each photo has a six by six inch 
quality swatch attached. A full description 
is printed on each card. The cost naturally 
varies according to the size of the photo- 
graph and the number required, but the out- 
side figure for a good sized picture is $1.00 
for the original plate and ten cents for each 
plain print, such as an coat, and 
twenty cents for each colored picture. These 
are tinted by hand. This expense may seem 
large at first, but when the cost of handling 
trunks every day and the loss on samples at 
the end of a season, the cost of photographs 
is very small in comparison. 


tographs of 


oxford 


A NOVEL KNITTED FABRIC 


The illustrations show a knit fabric re- 
cently patented and which is described as 
follows: The fabric, Fig. has two suc- 
cessive courses, I and 2, knit in ordinary rib 
stitch, and two following courses, 3 and 4, 
knit in full cardigan stitch, that is to say, the 
yarn in course, 3, forms full stitches in the 
wales, a, of the web and tuck stitches in al- 
ternating wales, b, while the yarn in course, 
4, forms full stitches in the wales, b, and tuck 
stitches in the wales, a. These courses dif- 
fer from the ordinary full cardigan stitch, in 
having abnormally long stitches in course, 3, 
in the wales, a, the result being the forma- 
tion of eyelet holes in the web where these 
long stitches are drawn. This imparts a 
mesh effect to the web. 

In the web shown in Fig. 1 the long 
stitches of course, 3, are formed in each of 
the wales, a, and separated by the shorter 
stitches in the two courses of plain ribbed 
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web. The extent of separation of the long 
stitches in the direction of the wales can be 
changed by varying the number of interven- 
ing courses of short stitches. For example 
in Fig. 3 only one short stitch intervenes be- 
tween the adjoining long stitches in each of 
the wales, a. The separation of the long 
stitches in the direction of the courses may 
also be varied by alternating any desired 
number of wales of plain ribbed web with 
the wales in which the elongated stitches are 
formed, as shown in Fig. 2. Instead of 
forming a full cardigan stitch in courses, 3 


HEN 
ne 


and 4, as in Fig. 1, a half cardigan stitch 
may be formed, as shown in Fig. 3, by alter- 
nating one or more courses of ordinary 
ribbed web as at I, with a course, 2, in which 
the yarn is tucked upon alternate needles. 
In knitting the web shown in Fig. 1 
courses, I and 2,,are knit upon both sets of 
needles of the machine, as in the ordinary 
method of producing ribbed fabric, Course 
3 draws stitches on one set of needles, say 
the cylinder needles of the machine, and 
tucks on the other set or dial needles, while 
course 4 draws stitches on the dial needles 
and tucks upon the cylinder needles, the cyl- 
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inder needles in knitting having 
abnormal draft so as to form the elongated 
stitches in the wales, a, in said course. 

In knitting the Fig. 2, the 


elongated 


course, 3, 


web shown in 


cylinder needles in course 3 draw 
stitches and the dial needles tuck throughout 
a certain width of the that 
sented at A. Both needles 
stitches throughout an intervening length of 


and in knit- 


web, say repre- 


sets of draw 
web, say that represented at B, 


ting course, 4, the dial needles draw stitches 


FIG. 4 


and the needles tuck 
the portion, \, of the 


cylinder in producing 
Both 


in producing the por- 


web. sets of 


needles draw stitches 
tion, B, 

In the 
ribbed 
courses, 3, 4, 
stitch, 
courses 3 and 4, so as to produce two of the 


of the web. 
web shown in Fig. 
web, I 


4 two courses of 
alternate 

knit in full 
5 and 6, 


and 2, with four 


5 and 6, cardigan 


courses, being the same as 


elongated stitches in succession on the fa 
of the web. 

The fabrics shown in Figs. 1 
knit upon 


and 2 art 
machines having four feeds, the 
can be knit upon 
machine having but two feeds. The knitting 
of the fabric shown in Fig. 4 will require 
machine having six feeds. 


fabric shown in Fig. 3 


STANDARD SIZES FOR TWO-PIECE 
UNDERWEAR 


Following is the list of standard sizes io: 
two-piece underwear which has been adopt 
ed by the 
(soods Bu 


response to 


Jobbers \ssociation of Knit 
We are publishing it here i: 
numerous 
of this kind: 

RIBBED 

Infants’ 
Size mark—Age B/t C/1% D/2 E/2 
Neck pice eine ohare 10 10 il 11 
Ches: ree 15 160 17 18 
Vest length ea 12 13 15 17 
Sleeve lengt! sd 8 9 

7 


yers 
inquiries for 
standard list 


Arm hole 8 8 


Children’s 
Size mat 9 2 4 
Neck ‘eos os sake 
Chest th ‘incon ee 
Vest length ..........16 
Slee vi length .... sone 
Pai WOE. i 6880 8% 9 
Waist Bands 
Hip 


band 
front 
Rise band 
back Pirie eer 
Inseam 2. £2 
Prunk over --37 40 


Women’s 
Size mark 
Neck 
Chest > 
Vest length 
Sleeve length 
Arm hole . 
Waist Bands 
Hip 
Phigh 
Front rise 
*Back rise 
Inseam 


Trunk 


Size mark—Age 
Neck 

Chest “ 
Shirt length 
Sleeve length 
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{rm hole os * t4 i¢ 1% 

Waist BENGS> iv. 2.66 ee : ‘ 27 28 29 Size 

Hip 5 26 27 28 Neck 
Thigh oe is 2 §a--i6 35 | tt Chest 
Front rise Are % 11 Shirt 
Back rise ates t 14 Sleeve 
Inseam 24 Arm 
Crunk ess. wav uth y 51 54 Waist 
Hip 
Phigh 
Front rise 
*Back ris 


Size mark OMe whe hea ; ; 42 
Neck ae 18 
Chest aaa we ie ie ae b 7 34 Inseam 
Shirt length gictes coche 3 oe 34 34% 35 Frank 
Sleeve length 58 23. «2: f 
Arm hole i8 *Where the front and ba 
40 d alike they must both be the 
as here given, and not 
front and back 
Sizes on the 
goods 


cent 


Size mark 
nT al 


VCCK 


Chest ee . : 2 2 2 3: ; 

Vem uh .. : ; FANCY KNITTING 

Sleeve length er 4 I —— 

\rm hole is 

Waist Bands ........2: The muffler, a strip of fancy knit stitel 


Hip ses. 5 27 32 34. with a plain collar, that was much in 
Thigh Ze I 
se band ; ; ; 
front es 2 i? 12 ent stvles of stitches as a knit necktie. 


dence a few vears ago, had as many « 


Rise band 

back ioe sig a as aa oe 
Inseam... 14 
Crunk ei ‘ $0 


Women’s 
Size mark 
Neck 
Chest 
Vest length 
Sleeve length 
\rm hole 
Waist Bands 
Hip 
Thigh 
Front rise 
Sack rise 
Inseam ; ‘ 
lrunk Pe : oe FIG. I 
Sie Se 1 shows a double tuck stitch with plain nec! 


51ze ‘ : 
Neck ...... me a 8 5 1: piece. This stvle was made on a four or five 
“hest eee 
Shirt length .... 
Sleeve length : ' 

\rm hole .... 3 ! off the stitches and hold for the tuc! 
Waist Bands 
Hip 

Thigh gic Aiea ‘ 
Front rise .... Sak aoa lution of the frame. On a double tuck, two 
Back rise ] 
oe Pe ewe he tt kal 51 5 and repeat to the length wanted. Naturally 


inch cylinder with chain attachment to 
change from tuck to plain and also to cast 


There was no idler wheel on the chain drum 


so the chain moved one link with each revo 


low links were used, one high link to cast off 
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the 
plain. 


neck was all high 
This 


chain and one 


was all 
had only 


because it 


style of frame one 


cam lever, connected with 
instantly 


as in the 


both cams and reversing , leaving 


old style ma- 
maroon muffler made of 


no change marks 
chines. This is a 


: hihih {: nt iii re a * « ’ CEUEEC Vil 
an MAN ni ii i Ki ‘eh vl Wik it Wie 
mth, Annan int i Uh nn Hi 
hit i uM 44 itt ut vi NA Anh 
hk init Waheteh GN Kh ihn iii NN i 
i AN ini k wk CCUG 
pennnus ay ai ith ul « i K i : uit t i i BA 
cA iy! Walsh i hh ain i 
ANN Se i 

\ i Hit hy \ iN 
Haack Ki Agitihit aati 
titi AE CRGHRCNIA ANE il wih 
Hitt ti: fist ‘ Pa Gy 


- ta 
Soe ee 
. ee PE es 


yarn knit 
shape 
cl sed 


ver) osely, but 


well. The clasp used to 
is the glove style of button 
also a muffler pattern. It was a 


| the pattern used was one that was 


largely used on the old time sweaters. It 
would stretch double its width. The pattern 
was three tuck, one plain. The tuck stitches 
were made by not drawing back on the dial 
cams, letting three stitches collect before the 
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case-off. This was done to relieve the strai: 
as the old style of tuck would sometimes pul! 
holes or break the yarn at the farthest point 
back. There was no plain stitch in thi 

style, but a variety of colors could be use 

to good advantage. 


lig. 3 is a long latch needle pattern. A 
at it will bring to mind the advertis- 
ing stunts it took to get it on the market. 
Our factory ran night some 
This cloth was made up into separate 
garments, and pants for ladies and 


glance 


and day for 
time. 


vests 


a 


attng 


Loe ee ae 
02m Sete ee 


a 
<a eee 
ee ee Oe 


SE Ae 


~~ 


oe 
— 


~~ 
ack —s 
eee 


a a 
~, 


—« 


ae 
~ 


~s: 
“<= <= — 
eee 
i 
en eee ant 
et a li a et 
od ee 


a ee tem e+ 


ms cea 


tee 
a 


eee Sea 


ee ee 


7 


children only. A long latch dial needle was 
used at every third needle and the cams were 
ground to hold long latches only. These 
ground cams were the push out cams that 
held the needles out at the farthest point un 
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er the yarn guide. The regular needle 
vould push out far enough to clear the latch, 
it would not clear the long latch. Each 
mg latch held two stitches, therefore two 
ams were ground unless the style of frame 
had an adjustable cam stud. 

Fig. 4 is the same as Fig. 3 with the ex- 
eption that it holds one tuck stitch at a time 


for one revolution of the frame. This was 


ee 
“SS 


aR 


almost a standard pattern at one time in 


children’s garments. This pattern was made 
both plain and shaped and in colors. 

Fig. 5 is the same as Fig. 3 with the dia! 
needle out between the long latch needles. 


7 


~e eae 
2a ee. 


; 


+e 
~ Bree > 


+e Peeepe 
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Fig. 6 is an old favorite in the Swiss 
ribbed line. This has a long latch effect, 


every other dial needle being a long latch, 
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here 


were generally four to six bars of this stitch 


with two tuck and two plain stitches. 


in the front of a garment, each bar being 
When finished 
attractive, r 


about four needles in width 


the bars gave an aised_ stitch 


appearance, 


Fig. 7 is a ladies 


was very popular made with a \ 


light weight vest which 
neck and 


no sleeves. Has a long latch two tuck, two 
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plain stitches, every other cylinder needle 
out between the two regular dial needles. A 
great variety of patterns can be made from 
this set up, either by changing colors or ar 
rangment of tuck cams. Care must be taken 
to draw lightly on both take-up and stitches. 

Fig. 
needle a long latch, with the needle out be 
This stitch is sometimes called the 


8 shows a fabric with every third dial 


tween. 
chain stitch and is used for many purposes 
Cut certain lengths and doubled lengthways 
it can be used for a collarette or doubled and 
used for cuffs. This can be made up in 
colors. 

orade 


There 


ladies’ high 


A recent 
sweater is like that shown at Fig. 6. 


style of 


are two colors in the body, the main colo 


showing more prominent and the _ inside 


1 


color showing only in the long last tuck 
stitch, giving a dash of color different from 
the body color. 


Any 


worked out with long latch needles in 


number of combinations cat 


nection with color yarn and spacing 
latches 
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A CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINE 


The illustrations show the construction of 
a circular knitting machine recently patented 
and which is described as 


in this country 


The object of the improvement is to en- 
able the gage of the stitches drawn by the 
needles of a circular knitting machine to be 
increased to a greater or less extent in a 
portion of any course without increasing the 
vage of the stitch drawn by other needles in 
the same course. 

lhe device may be used for increasing the 
gage of the stitch drawn by a portion of the 
needles of a circular series, for the purpose 
of facilitating the introduction of a reinfore- 
ing thread, or for accommodating a thicker 
yarn in a portion of the stocking, both with- 
out increasing the length of the fabric con- 
taining the reinforcing or thicker yarn. It 
can also be employed for the purpose of 1n- 


creasing the gage ofa portion of the stitches 


in a course or courses beyond the extent 


necessary to accommodate a _ reinforcing 


yarn or a thicker yarn, for the purpose of 
making a portion of the resulting fabric con- 
stitches of increased 


taining such 


longer and wider than the portion of the 


gage 


fabric formed by the other portions of cor- 


responding courses, the stitches of which 
as for example, in 
the sole portion of a stocking, and in the 


The improve- 


the not increased in gage, 


heel and toe portions thereof. 
ment also finds an additional use for increas- 
ing the gage of stitches at any part of the 
different 
points in a course for any such purpose for 


course or courses or at several 


which a stitch of increased gage may be 


desirable 
Fig. 1 shows part of a knitting machine 


embodying the improvement. Fig. 2 is a top 


plan of the parts shown in Fig. 1. 


Means are provided for increasing the 


gage of certain stitches in a course by rais- 


ing the sinkers located adjacent to the 


needles on which the stitches of increased 


gage are to be formed, thereby this causes 
the needles to draw stitches of increased 
gage between the sinkers so elevated. 

a 


Phe needles, 2, of the circular series are 


adapted to reciprocate vertically and pr 
vided with a nib, 3, for engaging the knitti: 
cam, 26. Relative circular movement is pr 
vided between the needle cylinder and t! 
knitting cam in any desired or usual mai 
ner to effect the vertical movements of th 
the production of a 
course of stitches by rotating the cylinde: 


needles for circul: 
with respect to the cam or by rotating th 
cam with respect to the cylinder. The sin] 
ers, 4, are located between adjacent need 


Fic, I 


and provided with shoulders, 5, for support 
ing the work, the length or gage of the 
stitches being determined by the distance 
to which the hook of 
the needle is drawn..down by the knitting 


below the shoulder, 5, 


cam: 

The sinkers in this instance are provided 
with horizontal guiding portions, 6, extend 
ing inwardly and also outwardly with respect 
to the axis of the knitting cylinder, from th« 
main or vertically disposed portion of the 
sinker, the outwardly extending portion be 
ing provided with a nib, 7, which is engaged 
by a horizontal ring, 8, provided with a cam 
groove to engage the nibs, 7, and impart the 
desired horizontal movement to the sinkers 

Where the cam ring is employed there will 
be a relative movement between the cylinde: 
and ring corresponding to the relative move 
ment between the cylinder and the knitting 
cam, which may be accomplished by rotat 
ing or reciprocating the cylinder with respect 
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to the ring, 8, or by rotating or reciprocat- 
ing the ring with respect to the cylinder. 
[he sinkers adjacent to the needles which 
are to draw the stitches of greater or in- 
creased gage have their horizontal portions 
provided with extensions, 9g, projecting in- 
wardly toward the center as shown in Fig. 1. 
Che sinkers adjacent to the needles which 
are to draw the normal stitch at all times are 
not provided with such extensions, as indi- 
cated by the dotted line 10 in Fig. 1. Each 
of the sinkers provided with the extension, 
y, is so arranged as to be capable of a slight 
vertical movement with respect to the needle 
cvlinder, 1. For convenience in assembling 
the parts sinkers are provided with a notch, 
i1, for engaging the sinker retaining ring, 
2, of increased vertical width over the width 
of the corresponding notch of the ordinary 
sinkers, to permit the vertical movement of 
the sinkers having the inward extending pro- 
All ot the sinkers may be con- 
structed alike in respect of the retaining re- 


jections, 9. 


cess, 11, if desired, as the sinkers which are 
not raised will be held in their lowest posi- 
tion by the downward pull of the needle and 
of the work. 
movable adjusting sleeve, 15, is provided 


As shown in Fig. 1, a vertically 


within the cylinder. A vertical movement 
may be imparted to the sleeve, 15, as shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2. 
either by hand, in which case the rock shaft, 
1g, may be locked in its adjusted position by 
or the rock shaft 


may be operated by the pattern mechanism 


The adjustment is made 


means of a set screw, 22, 


of the machine, which may be operatively 
connected with the lever, 21. 

The upper end of the sleeve, 15, 
vided with a cylindrical portion, 23, of less 
diameter than the cylinder the upper end of 
which engages the inwardly projecting ex- 


is pro- 


tensions, 9g, of those sinkers adjacent to the 
needles, the stitches of which are to be in- 
gage. When the sleeve, 15, is 
moved upward a greater or less extent the 
sinkers whose projections, 9, overlie the por- 


creased in 


tion, 23, of the sleeve will be correspond- 
ingly elevated and the stitches drawn by the 
adjacent needles will be increased in gage a 
greater or less extent corresponding to the 
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amount of movement imparted to the sleeve, 
15. Assuming that the stitches of the rear 
half of the stocking corresponding to the 


highspliced portion, the heel portion, the sole 
portion, and the toe portion thereof, are to 
be increased in gage during the knitting of 
the corresponding portion of the stocking, 
it is only necessary to provide those needles 
which knit the rear half of the stocking with 
sinkers having inwardly projecting exten- 


sions, g, and to operate the adjusting sleeve, 
15, at the desired time and to the desired ex- 
tent to The 
sleeve, 15, can be elevated slightly while the 


secure the results desired. 
high spliced portion above the heel is being 
knit to facilitate the insertion of a reinfore- 
ing thread in that portion of the stocking 
without increasing the length of the result- 
ing fabric beyond that of the corresponding 
courses on the front of the leg 

When the heel is knit the sleeve, 15, can 
be raised to a greater extent to facilitate the 
insertion of a heavier reinforcing thread, or 
the use of a still thicker knitting thread for 
When the 


sole is knit, the sleeve, 15, can be elevated 


the production of a heavy heel. 


sufficiently to positively increase the length 
of the fabric beyond the length of the cor- 
responding iabric of the top of the foot, and 
at the same time to permit a reinforcing 
thread to be 
thread to be use'l. 


inserted or a heavier knitting 
In knitting the toe the 
adjustment of the sleeve, 15, may be made 
to facilitate the insertion of a reinforcing 
thread of the desired weight or the use of a 


heavier knitting thread. 
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FLEECED LINED KNIT GOODS 


BY GLENCAR 


The original fleece lined underwear was a 
regular fabric brushed or napped on the in- 
side, leavitig a soft, fuzzy nap, raised slightly 
above the body of the garment. This ap- 
plied to both spring and latch needle frames. 
Later a device was added to the spring 
needle loop wheel machine that would form 
a loop on the inside of the fabric. This loop 
was made of a heavy, soft yarn; in fact was 
an extra thread added to give weight and 
body to the regular finished goods. This 
loop could be regulated for a light or heavy 
back and was in reality a balbriggan gar- 
ment with a fleeced back. A roll of goods 
with the loops turned run 
through a machine called a napper, and the 
extra back thread was brushed by wire rolls 
at high speed. These wires pulled the loops 
apart, leaving a soft, fluffy surface, the thick- 
ness of which depended on the length of the 
loop. 

The finish of the garment was no different 
from that of the ordinary garment, being 
generally a bound neck with three buttons, 
covered seams and a turned or bound bot- 
tom. The cuffs were the ordinary straight 
tubular fabric doubled, knit on a four or five 
inch sleever. This style of garment was 
very popular for a few years, but soon died 
out. Next came the latch needle fleece. 
This was made in all styles for men, women 
and children. This also had an extra thread 
for the back which formed a loop, but was 
tied to each stitch and could not be pulled 
flat. One style of machine formed the loop 
with what is called a sinker. These sinkers 
were in an extra cylinder on the dial and 
worked from a set of cams, similar to the 
needles. Each sinker engaged the backing 
thread, pushing downward to the length of 
loop desired, holding the loop until both dial 
and cylinder stitch had been formed. It 
then skipped a stitch, or in other words, 
every other feed made a loop. 

The sleeve machines were also equipped 
for fleecing, with a plain cuff. Most of these 
garments were shaped, that is, tuck and 
plain stitch. The finish was more fancy and 


outside was 
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more expensive than the men’s goods. A 
lace neck, with lace edging down the front, 
all edging or edging neck and a bound front. 
Nearly all were finished with three buttons, 
covered seams and plain bottom. The pants 
were finished the same as the regular knit 
garment. A number of styles were made 
such as plain white, silver, natural and 
Egyptian cotton. Next came the new nap- 
per on which was a device that would turn 
the goods on the top of the napper, the 
goods going through twice, turning them- 
selves and returning on the unfinished side 
to go through twice and fold themselves in 
a small pile in front of machine. 

Another style of fleece was made by a 
hook that drew the loop through the 
needles, after the style of the sinkers from 
the dial. This hook was run from the cyl- 
inder cams, every other cylinder slot having 
a hook. As a result the cylinder was cut 
twice to the dial once. In other words, both 


dial and cylinder had all the needles, but an 
extra cut was made for the hooks to draw 
the backing loop. 


This frame could be 
changed instantly to regular work, and 
could hardly be noticed from the ordinary 
ribbed machine. 

A device was used on a machine to nap 
the goods as fast as they were knitted. 
There was nothing unusual about the ma- 
chine itself, no device for extra yarn or a 
backing loop. Instead a soft yarn was used 
on every other feed, with the plain stitch on 
the shaped goods. This device was a cyl- 
inder, similar to the regular latch needle cy!- 
inder, attached to the dial stud. This cyl- 
inder was about two or three inches smaller 
than the cylinder in the frame and covered 
with a stiff, sharp, wire card clothing. The 
fabric as fast as knitted was stretched over 
this wire and as the frame revolved, the wire 
brushed the soft yarn and left a sort of 
fleece. All sorts of trouble arose with this 
device as it pulled the goods out of shape, 
made a small hole larger, ran a single drop 
stitch for a yard and proved to be of no 
value until a double brush was put on the 
reverse of the other. This was accom- 
plished by a gear arrangement on the cylin- 
der itself. This attachment was used for a 
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time, but the fleece did not prove satisfac- 
tory and it was discarded. 

No fleece lined goods are washed after 
napping. Even steaming the finished goods 
in the boarding room left bunches, or a sort 
of knot that would not soften. After wash- 
ing a few times the fleeced lined garment be- 
gan to feel hard and the uneven bunches 
were very uncomfortable. One _ winter's 
wear would generally take off the nap and 
leave a light weight summer garment. Some 
years ago the mills of the Mohawk Valley 
ran night and day on this spring needle 
fleece work, but the craze died out and very 
few of these garments are made today. 

The finish on the goods differed very lit- 
tle from the finish of the goods today. The 
same finishing machines were used and with 
the single exception of boarding, all the 
operations were employed. The fleeced 
goods of today are generally the regular run 
of the mill, fleeced or not as the buyer de- 
sires, for it is only a question of running the 
goods through a napping machine. 


AN IMPROVED STOCKING 


An improved stocking designed to form 
the knee portion so that it will conform to 
the knee of the wearer has recently been 
patented in this country. The inventor de 
scribes it as follows: Fig. 1 is a side view of 
the stocking, Fig. 2 shows how the addi- 
tional courses are added to the knee por- 
tion; Fig. 3 is a section through the kne 
portion showing how the thread that forms 
the extra courses is carried from one extra 
course to the next. 

The portions, 7 and 8,, extend about half 
way around the knee and join at the 
seams, 9. The location of the seams can be 
varied as desired, provided that the portion, 
7, is of sufficient length and width to cover 
the knee of the wearer. In knitting the 
stocking from the top, the knitting is begun 
and carried on in the usual manner and the 
part, 5, is formed as in an ordinary stocking 
until a point is reached just above the knee. 

A course is knit running entirely around 
the stocking with the thread, 10, with which 
the portion, 5, has been knit and then an 
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extra thread, 11, is thrown in and a course 
knit across the portion, 7. When it reaches 
the end of this portion this thread is sup- 
pressed and floated across the inside of the 
stocking while the knitting is continued 
around with the thread, 10. When the seam, 
g, is again reached, the extra thread, 11, is 
again thrown in and the operation continued 
until a point below the knee is reached when 
the extra thread is cut off and the stocking 
finished in the ordinary manner. Then the 


FIG. 3 





FIG. I FIG. 2 


portions of-the thread, 11, which had beer 
floated across are cut off as indicated at the 
marks, 12, and the stocking is complete. 

There are twice as many courses of 
stitches in the portion, 7, as there are in the 
portion, 8. When the stocking is taken at 
its ends and stretched taut the stitches in the 
portion, 8, will be drawn out into long nar- 
row loops without, however, drawing out 
the stitches in the portion, 8, as illustrated 
in Fig. 2. As a result, when the stocking is 
worn the knee may be bent without putting 
undue tension on the knee portion. 


The most notable date in the history of 
hosiery is the year 1589, when William Lee, 
M. A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, a 
native of Calverton, freeholder and curate of 
the parish, brought his invention of a knit- 
ting machine before the world as a practical 
instrument of production. 






























































































































































































Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing, Etc. 


MODERN MORDANT DYEING 
BY CHROMIUM 
With the supplanting of natural dyes by 
direct synthetic 
mordants 


colors, the necessity for 


was done with, as single 
bath methods were boomed all over the 
country j 


method 


away 


and anyone using the two-bath 


was at once put down as a back 


number. The bringing out of the chromo 
trope dyes, however, changed all this, an: 
mordants, the bichro- 


those well-known 


mates are now used in larger quantities for 
developing than ever they were as ground 
Excellent and easy to apply as 
the acid colors are, yet they rank a long way 
behind those developed on the fiber, both tn 


mordants. 


fastness to light as well as milling, poting 
and decatizing and in my opinion a big fu- 
ture is in front for after-developed dyes on 
all classes of material. In the future it may 
be possible to apply indigo and the newly 
discovered vat dyes in the same manner, that 
is, by impregnating the goods with the haii- 
made colors when in solution and complet- 
ing the formation of the dye upon the fiber 
itself. 
in the diazo dyes, oxidized aniline black, the 


Familiar instances of this are seen 
ancient prussiate or royal blues and many 


others, while in view of the strides colo 
chemistry has made lately, he is a bold man 
who uses the word “impossible.” 

Very few fast coloring matters have the 
property of fixing themselves on the fiber 
without the intervention of a mordant, par- 
ticularly so in the case of cotton and linen 
and oxidized aniline black being exceptions 
with now the addition of the sulphur dyes 
for cotton. Using the salts of the bichro- 
mates as developers is hardly justified in 
coming under the head of mordanting, as 
the chrome acts simply as a powerful oxi- 
dizer of the color, and in no way enters into 
combination with the dye the same as it 
does with the alizarines. For this reason, 
although a few after-developed dyes can be 
dyed on a chrome bottom, the result is not 


nearly so successful as giving the chrom: 
afterwards. The this is very 
plain. As deposited on the material 1 
chrome mordant retains very little of its ox 


reason for 


idizing powers, and practically none if r¢ 
duced dozen to the sesquioxide stage b 
means of tartar or oxalic acid. If, however, 
a chrome mordant be applied to wool with 
out any assistants in the bath, the depos 
ited chrome will contain higher oxides as 
the color, which will be yellow 
In this stage it retains 
considerable oxidizing powers, and is fre- 
quently used for dyeing 
and where 
new, or short of maturity. 


seen by 
rather than green. 
logwood colors 
(blues clarets), the dyeware is 
In addition to fastening the dye, a num- 
ber of mordants modify it by their 
color showing up through the dyestuff, and 
so limits their use to darker or saddened 
shades. A good mordant should 
the property of being easily soluble during 
its application, and also of being changed 


own 


possess 


into the insoluble stage after entering th« 
cells of the fibers, in addition to having a 
strong affinity for the dye, and a maximum 
of self color. 

Mordants for animal fibers consist most], 
of metallic salts which on boiling deposit 
their oxides, while a few, acetate of alumina 
for example, are assisted in this by the vola- 
tile nature of their acid which boils off. It 
will be seen that a mordant must not be too 
stable; that is, it must be readily decom- 
posed on boiling so as to fasten quickly, 
while a number of other agents which are 
not in themselves mordants, are frequently 
added for the purpose of assisting decom- 
position. Well-known assistants for the 
object named are argols, white tartar, lactic, 
oxalic and formic acids, which react upon 
the mordant to form secondary salts which 
are much easier broken up. Oldest of all 
the mordants is that of alum, rarely used 
now as the common alum salt, but commonl\ 
enough in calico printing as the acétate or 
red liquor 
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Goods mordanted with alum require extra 
boiling, as the alumina is not deposited un- 
less a high temperature is kept up, so that 
this renders the common alum of little avail 
for cottons, which are mostly dyed cold, 
while the bichromates of potash or soda 
have knocked it quite out for woolens. Com- 
mon alum, the double sulphate of potash 
and alumina, has. the peculiar property of 
being alkaline in a very weak solution and 
acid’ in a more concentrated one. It com 
bines with all the acid colors, prect1pitating 
them as alum lakes, but is of no use as < 
mordant where the dye is a neutral salt, as 
are the bulk of the coal tar dyes. Sulphate 
of alumina, Ar, (SO,)s, is used yet by some 
woolen dyers, and being richer in alumina 
than alum is also more readily dissolved, but 
often contains salts of iron from impurities 
in the manufacture. 

Red liquor or acetate of 
formerly made by mixing equivalent solu- 
tions of alu:rn and brown sugar of lead. On 
this being done, mutual decomposition en- 
sues, the lead changing to the sulphate an 
precipitating, while the altrmina now com- 
bined with acetate acid remains in solution. 
The name of red liquor is got by the color 
of the crude acid, which 
many pyroligneous bodies of a tarry nature, 
but as the mordant readily parts with its 
voldite acid on being aged, it is still exten- 
sively used in calico printing. Tartar is fre- 
quently used along with alum mordants, 
forming tartrates which decompose much 
sooner than alum alone, while tannic acid, 
silicate of soda, and arsenate of soda have 
all the property of fixing alum on the fiber 
as insoluble alumina. 

Next in point of age comes the salts of 
iron, a mordant still used in Eastern coun- 
tries and also by a few cotton dyers for the 
wood dyes, but largely by dyers of cotton 
varps and for burl dyeing. All the early 
logwood blacks upon wool were mordanted 
with iron, and the combination of this with 
logwood gave a remarkably fast, but rather 
rusty black. The three forms in which iron 
salts are used as mordants are, copperas, 
which is principally used for blacks upon 
silk, pyrolignite or crude acetate, frequently 


y 
> 
) 

- 


alumina was 


acetic contains 
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terms black liquor, and nitrate of iron. 
Black liquid is extensively used in-cotton 
printing, while the so-called nitrates of iron 
are used on a large scale for dyeing the 
warps of cotton and wool unions... Use‘ 
along with myrobalans, nitrate of iron gives 
a blaek on white cotton warps which is far 
ahead of any black known, as the shade is 
full and jetty, while the goods themselves 
feed up-very considerably by the deposit oi 
iron tannate. When a union cloth.dyed by 
one of the many cotton blacks is compared 
with one dyed by the o 


ld method of iron and 
myrobalans, the marked difference is seen at 
That dyed by a synthetic black 1s 
poor and flabby, as none 


once. 
of the tar dyes have 
while the tannin 
black is thicker, heavier and richer in tone 
altogether. 


any feeding capabilities, 


Cost is, of course, greater by 
the nitrate process, as it means running the 
goods six to eight hours in alternate cold 
baths of myrobalans and iron, rinsing off 
between each bath cold water or the 
constituents of the bath 


wasted. For heavy low-grade unions no bet- 


with 

next would be 
ter machine has been found for coton dye- 
ing than the ordinary washer, its action is 
superior to the jigger as the heavy rollers 
give a penetration which leaves the jigger far 
behind, while the rinsing is also done quicker 
and more effectively. Most of the so-called 
nitrates of iron are actually sulphates (ferric 
salts) and are made by dissolving copperas 
in nitric acid. In making these, a slight ex- 
cess of copperas is beneficial in nitrates in- 
tended for dyeing blacks, as it gives a bluer 
shade and corrects the rusty tone which a 
nitrate composed of all ferric salts is apt to 
produce. It is 
making thes: 


careful in 
nitrates not to permit any ex- 


necessary to be 


cess of acid to be present, as in addition to 
imparting a red shade to the black there is a 
great risk in tendering the goods, particu- 
larly in printed and aged material. For a 
few special purposes an actual nitrate of 
iron is made by acting upon scrap iron with 
nitric acid, in which case there cannot, of 
course, be any ferrous salts present. Should 
an excess of iron over the acid be present, 
the latter is “over killed,” as it is termed, in 
which case a fault of another description is 
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likly to occur, that is, the mordant goes on 
too quickly, resulting in uneven patches and 
rusty marks developing. 

The addition of sugar of lead to nitrates 
oi iron reduces its acidity and lessens the 
danger of the material becoming tendered, 
as the lead displaces some of the sulphuric 
acid and forms a precipitate with it, leaving 
the much milder acetic acid in its place. 

Iron mordants were essential for dyein: 
the royal or prussiate blues which were so 
well known at one time, and are used today 
for the weighting of black silks by the pas- 
sage through alternate baths of iron and 
tannin. 

Lead mordants. Although the salts ot 
lead readily combine with mordant dyes, and 
form insoluble lakes similar to those of alum 
and tin, they only give dull, flat colors to- 
tally devoid of the rich and brilliant shades 
of the alum lakes. Besides having very 
little affinity for textile fibers, lead salts have 
the serious drawback of turning black by the 
action of sulphur. Even the small per cent. 
of sulphur naturally present in the wool 
fiber will effect this, while the outside risk 
of blackening is very great, considering the 
prevalence of sulphur in illuminating gas 
and the air of all big cities. Beyond being 
used as raw material for the making of ace- 
tate of alumina and iron, lead acetate has 
few uses in the dyehouse, the only other 
salts of it which are of use being the plumb- 
ate of soda for printing chrome yellows an! 
oranges on cotton, and to a small extent ni 
trate of lead for the same purpose. 

Copper mordants are of much more im- 
portance and in addition to their use as cot- 
ton mordants for logwood blacks and oxi- 
dized aniline black, they are used for after 
coppering many of the synthetic dyes to in- 
crease their fastness to light. Bluestone or 
copper sulphate is the usual mordant used, 
although many Continental employ 
verdigris, or copper acetate in place of it, 
and make it similar to the method used for 
red liquor, by the mutual decomposition of 
copper sulphate and sugar of lead. All salts 
of copper have powerful oxidizing proper- 
ties, and on this account are used for resists 
for vat blues and other colors. On 


dyers 


some 


materials copper salts exert a very danger 
ous influence, notably on fabrics which ar 
aiterwards proofed with rubber. This is ac 
counted for by copper being a strong caty- 
latic agent, small quantities of which wi!! 
act as oxygen carries from the air to th 
cells of the impregnated fabric, and rubber 
is at all times given to slow internal decom- 
position. Chrome salts in the form of the 
bichromates are well known and used every 
where, but it is not always remembered in 
using them that chromic acid is very sensi- 
tive to light, and direct sunshine acting upon 
newly chromed cloth has been the cause of 
many stains forming. Titanium salts would 
be much more used if the price was not so 
prohibitive, as they have many good quali 
ties for dyeing bright shades, and will work 
either alone or with fluoride of chrone, but 
they require the use of 4 to 6 per cent. ox- 
alic acid as an assistant. The double salt of 
titanium potassium oxalate has been found 
to answer best for mordanting. purposes, 
using for dark shades 3 to 5 per cent. and 
from 1 1/2 to 2 1/2 per cent. for light ones, 
while titanous sulphate and chloride form 
good stripping agents if only the price was 
lower. 
— 


THE THIES SYSTEM OF BLEACHING 
PIECE GOODS 


The Thies process for bleaching piece 


- goods was invented in Germany where it is 


in extensive and successful use. It is now 
controlled by the Zittau Engineering 
Works, Zittau, Saxony. A. W. Buhlmann, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, is the sole Amer- 
ican agent. 

The Thies bleaching apparatus shown at 
Fig. I consists of an upper funnel shaped 
vessel or hopper, suspended from above in 
a universal swivel, into which the rope en- 
ters, and of the lower part composed of sev- 
eral members of copper tube and joined to 
slide into each other like a telescope. When 
drawn out, it is shaped something like an 
elephant’s trunk. The mouth piece is pro- 
vided with handles and the whole is balanced 
so as to slide easily to and remain at any 
desired height. The 


universal swivel in 
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which the hopper is suspended allows 
of an oscillating movement in every di- 
rection. The goods taking their way 
through the plaiter may be easily stowed 


into any vessel, regardless of the shape, with 
a uniformity when packing along the walls, 
in the corners or in the center, which can- 
not be accomplished by hand. The material 
passes over a drum and is washed into the 
hopper with a liquor 
pumped into the apparatus, and the tight 


flow of which is 








FIG, I. 


THE THIES APPARATUS FOR BLEACHING 
PIECE GOODS 


packing is assisted by an air pump 
nected to the bottom of the vessel. 
The apparatus enables the filling and tight 
packing of the goods into kiers, vats, boil- 
ers, souring or chloring tanks, trucks for 
horizontal kiers vessels of all kinds, 
without the workman getting into the re 
ceptacle. While two or more workmen 
were to do the work in the old 
way, with this apparatus it is done by one 
operative, 


con 


and 


necessary 


who may be a boy or youth 





BLEACHING PIECE GOODS 
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standing on the platform around the kier 
and directing the mouthpiece as required. 
It is evident that the degree of uniformity 
and the tightness of the packing obtained 
in this way can never be reached by manual 
labor. The bleaching is thus made _ inde- 
pendent of the workman. Any unevenness 
in the stowing and packing which may be 
resulting from the 


mained too long 


workman having re 
a time in the same place, 
is avoided. Packing by hand along the 
walls requires special skill and judgment. 
If the work is done carelessly, the lye fre- 
quently makes its way along the walls of the 
leav- 


ing the material untouched, and as a result 


vessel where it finds less resistance, 


the goods show stains. 

In order to ensure an even and thorough 
bleach of the entire load by the old method, 
the boiling has to be greatly extended. | >V 
working with the Thies plaiter, the boiling 
process takes much less time, consequently 
uses less chemicals, and less harm is done 
to the fiber. 


stained 


Unboiled places in the load, 


and streaky goods do not occur. 
The flow of liquor falling into the kier from 
a considerable height at the same time with 
the cloth, effectually latter, 
completely saturating it and expelling the 


air. 


envek »ps the 


The removal of the air is assisted by 
the air pump connected to the bottom of 
the tank. The chemical action of the dis- 
solving liquor commences with the charging 
of the apparatus. The charging takes much 


less time, goods cannot get entangled. 


When the boiling is completed the goods 
can be very promptly unloaded. 

The mechanical plaiter ensures an even 
and thorough boil of the cloth in the bleach- 
ing, absence of stains, reduces the consump- 
tion of steam and chemicals, saves time and 
reduces the cost. The apparatus is guaran- 
teed to be in all its parts, of the best ma- 
terial and workmanship 

The average weight of a bale of Argentine 
about lbs. The 
Uruguayan wool is about 1,000 lbs. 


wool is average for 
Both 
these weights are considerably more than 
Austrelian last 
year the average was 327 lbs., that for the 


QIO 


that of an bale, for which 


previous eight years being 333 lbs 
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AN IMPROVED DYEING MACHINE 


The illustration shows an improved cyl- 
inder for yarn dyeing machines, and which 
has recently. been patented in this country. 
The object is to obtain a cylinder of large 
capacity which combines lightness, strength 
Fig. 1 is a vertical section 
of the spool shown in the position it occu- 


and a low cost. 





he dyeing process. Fig. 2 is a 
view of the end of the cylinder. A sheet of 
perforated metal of a nature suitable to the 
process in which it is to be used, is bent to 
form a cylindrical shell. Some of the per- 
forations which are formed all over it are 
shown. Inside this shell at suitable dis- 
tances apart are supporting which 
closely fit into the shell and are riveted to it. 


pies during 


rings 


Such rings may have any convenient form 
in cross section, but the form shown in Fig 
I is generally suitable. 

Near to each end of the cylindrical shell 
is placed a flat ring of the special meta! 
closely fitting around the shell. 
are the flanges of the beam. To hold them 
place and to give sufficient 
strength to them, angle rings of sufficient 
solidity are riveted to the ends of the shell 
and have the rings or flanges also riveted to 
them. The angle rings may be formed in 
tegrally with spokes and hubs, by means of 
which the beams can be mounted for rota 
tion. 


These rings 


securely in 


When in use for dyeing the beam stands 
vertically within the dyeing vat. The edge 
of the angle ring beds upon an indiarubber 
or other packing washer through whicl 
passes an inlet pipe to admit dye liquor 
under pressure to the interior of the cylin- 
drical shell. The upper end of the shell may 
be closed by a cap fitting over it which cap 
is subjected to external screw pressure to 
not only hold the cap in place, but also to 
press the ring at the lower end of the shell 
firmly on its seat and to retain it there. In 
a modified form of beam one end only may 
have the spokes or equivalent openings to 
permit flow of liquor and the other end may 
be permanently closed. 

It is essential that those parts of the beam 
with which the yarns or fabrics come into 
contact should be of a material that is not 
affected by the dye and will not affect the 
yarn or the like in contact with it. Those 
parts of the beam which do not come into 
contact with yarn may be of cheaper metal 
such as iron. For bleaching it is preferred 
to form all -parts of the beam of the special 
suitable metal. 
flange may be formed in a single piece with 
the supporting member. The seam along 
the cylinder shell where the edges of the 


In this case each ring 


perforated sheet are brought together may 


be secured by a metal strip laid along it in 
the interior of the shell. 


The quantity of silk cocoons produced i 
Spain is estimated at 2,105,400 Ibs. annual 
valued at $910,000 
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THE KUEHN BLEACHING APPARATUS 
FOR COTTON 


The illustration shows the improved ap- 
paratus for purifying and bleaching cotton 
which has been invented and perfected by 
Alfred Kuehn, Leipzig, Germany, and for 
which Alfred Suter, 200 Fifth Ave., New 


York, is the sole American agents. The 


APPARATUS FOR BLEACHING COTTON 119 


in the same machine and 


hydro-extracted and dried. 


removed to be 
As the natural 
fat and wax of the fiber is not extracted by 
this process the spinning qualities of the ma- 
terial are not injured and a clear white is 
obtained. The loss of weight is very small, 
American cotton losing about 3 per cent and 
Kast India about 5.4 per cent. 


one mooaf 


one 


THE KUEHN APPARATUS FOR PURIFYING AND BLEACHING COTTON 


Kuehn has been in successful 


operation in Europe and this country for 


apparatus 


several years, and embodies a number of im- 
The process employed either 
cold 


bleaching without boiling or steaming. It is 


provements. 
in warm bleaching with boiling or 
suited for bleaching raw cotton, wool waste, 
card sliver, slubbings and roving, yarnin the 
form of hanks, cops, cheeses or warps on the 
beam, also cotton waste. 

The cold bleaching process avoids the pro- 
duction of pure cellulose and bleaches the 
fiber without altering its physical structure. 
The material enters direct into the bleaching 
apparatus where it is subjected to the pro- 


cess for 1 to 1 1/2 hours. It is then washed 


[he bleaching material consists of a pe 
culiar combination of hypochlorites of 
alkalies and oil preparations, with the char- 
acteristic peculiarity of rapid moistening and 
capillarizing, so that the bleaching liquor 
not only touches the surface of the fiber, but 
in a very short time penetrates into the finest 
pores and hollow spaces, in which the colored 
impurities of the fiber are chiefly situated, 
serving also as a conductor of oxygen and 
affecting thereby an energetic oxidation of 
the impurities under an absolute manage- 
ment of the fiber. 
lent capillary action of the bleaching liquor 
and the simplicity of the process, no compli- 
cated apparatus, such as a vacuum-appara 


On account of the excel- 
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tus, 1s man only being re- 
quired to attend to a complete installation 


of two or more machines, each of them pro- 


necessary , one 


ducing about four charges of ninety to two 
hundred pounds each per day of ten work- 
ing hours, 

The Kuehn warm bleaching process also 
gives a clear white product by a simple 
operation and at a low cost for material and 
labor. The first mechan- 
ically cleaned in the usual way by willowing, 
etc., and is then blown through a trunk into 


raw material is 


a specially constructed boiling kier, which is 
fitted with a special filling or depositing ap- 
paratus consisting of a sprinkler arrange- 
ment producing a shower of spray which 
meets the floculent cotton as it enters, rapidly 
penetrates and moistens it, causing it to de- 
posit itself upon the perforated false bottom 
of the kier. 
to the 
liquor, 


The surplus liquid flows back 


reservoir containing the spraying 
continually 
diffuser by 


apparatus, the 


which is circulated 


through the spray means of a 


special circulating rate of 
circulation being easily regulated. 

In this way 2,000 pounds of raw cotton 
loaded in one-hali 


> 1 
may be automatically 


down and reduced in vol- 


that it 


hour, being wet 
an extent be con- 
about 6 


height, 


ume to such 


may 
feet 7 inches in 


and 


tinued in a kier 


diameter and lying closely 


evenly The filling apparatus is then re 
moved and replaced by a perforated lid and 
an internally fitted cover, so that the wet 
cotton is firmly enclosed between two per 
forated discs, with the result that no flocks 
of fiber can be carried away by the circula- 


tion of the preparatory and boiling liquors, 


thus avoiding loss of material and danger 


of stoppages in the pipes and valves or clog- 
ging in the circulating apparatus. The circu- 
lation of the preparing liquor thus produces 
absolute penetration, causes the material 
under treatment to give up a good deal of 
the impurities adhering to it, opens it and 
softens it and thus prepares it in an eco 
nomical manner for the subsequent boiling 
operation. 

The kier is hermetically 


boiling accomplished under high pressure 


closed and the 


with fresh compound alkaline lye in connec- 


tion with a special oil preparation, the air in 
the cotton having been driven out by an an- 
tomatic device. Owing to the thorough 
preparation of the material, the bleaching 
is accomplished by boiling from 5 to 6 hours 
and the material is then washed in the same 
kier. All leaves, straw and other impurities 
are destroyed by the process. 

An electrically driven carrier then conveys 
kier, a 


apparatus oi 


cotton into a_ second 
bleaching and _ neutralizing 
simple construction, but provided with a cir- 
bath 


acts on the material without pressure for 


the boiled 


culating arrangement. The bleaching 
two hours only, the liquor consisting of a 
perfect solution of chloride of lime, or 
sodium hypochlorite or electrically produced 
bleaching liquor, the liquor employed not 
affecting the process. 
preparation 


Owing to the pre 


ceding thorough and _ boiling, 
it is only necessary to keep the strength oj 
the bleaching liquor at about 1/2° Be. 

The bath is 


thorough rinsing, 


bleaching followed by a 
S d 


1/2 an hour’s sour and 
then a final thorough washing out in the 
same apparatus without removing the ma 
suffi- 
cient to watch all the operations of prepar 


The result is 


terial under treatment. One man is 
ing, boiling and bleaching. 
pure white fiber iree from oxycellulose and 
highly hygroscopic. 

From the bleaching apparatus the cotton 
falls into a receptacle which forms part of 
the rinsing machine, the matter being pro 
vided with an automatic discharge to the 
with the wet 


extractor which, 


and the 


hydro 
opener drying machine, forms 
a well arranged set of finishing operations 
in which manual labor for the transport oi 
the material is nearly eliminated. All the 
working parts of these machines are cart 
fully protected against rust or oxidation. 
The finest quality of modern Turkish rugs 
are made in Caesarea and Panderma, where 
old prayer and silk rugs are faithfully copied 
in texture and design if not in color. By 
chemical other these 
rugs are sometimes made to look old 


washing and means 
and 
are passed on to credulous buyers as _ val- 


uable antiques. 





COST OF DYEING YARNS 


LABOR COST OF DYEING YARNS 
Editor Textile World Record: 


We would appreciate it very much if you would 
advise us the approximate labor cost in the proc- 
ess of dyeing unbleached cotton yarns in direct 
aniline colors, these colors not to be fast. We 
are also interested in the same information as 
ipplying to aniline blacks. We would like this 
data as in connection with the tub system of dye 
ing, with hydro-extractor and the Textile Finish 
ng Machinery Co.’s dryer, and as applying to 
yarns in skeins. Mateur (2324) 

Due regard must be had to the widely dif- 
ferent methods of dyeing that are likely to 
be adopted by dyers. In the case of dyeing 
with aniline oil for black, there are as many 
methods as there are dyers. In making the 
costs, a well known recipe has been used 
that has given excellent results for skein 
dyeing, and which was worked out by one of 
the best known aniline black authorities in 
England. The components are as follows: 


16 lbs. Bichrome, at &c. ..... $1.28 
11 lbs. Copperas, at 8/Ioc. 

16 Ibs. Oil of Vitriol, at 1 1/4c 

8 Ibs. Aniline Oil, at 9 1/2c 

12 lbs. Muriatic Acid, at 1 6/1o0c 


Per 100 lbs. of cotton 
Cost of labor during dyeing 


> 
93.5 


Dyeing with the direct colors is a simple 
operation, and where there is little or no 
shading to be done by the dyer, it is quite 
possible to get out of each kettle several lots 
per day. For simple shades, such as straight 
blacks, when starting promptly in the morn- 
with the yarn at hand, four batches per 
kettle is not unusual. Of course, in dye- 
houses where the whizzers are deficient in 
capacity, or are not in sufficient number to 
take all the cotton yarn brought to them, 
then the output is less, and the kettles can- 
not go on as fast as they should. 

The average black dyeing recipe for direct 
blacks is as follows: 


ing, 


For 100 pounds of cotton yarn. 
1st kettle 


6 lbs. Dyestuff, at 35c. pale alee arakntard 
30 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt, at 3/4c. 


2nd kettle 
Dvyestuff, at 35c 


4 lbs coe 
Glauber’s Salt, at 3/4c 


IO lbs. 


eee 
074 


Per 100 lbs. of cotton a: . $1.47 
Cost of labor during dyeing .......... 1.00 


ue $2.47% 

The so-called ‘3-bath black,” the diazo- 
tized and developed blacks that have been 
of fast black dye- 
ing, and are the closest competitors of ani- 
black, slightly 
higher in blacks, but this 
must be considered in making comparisons 


Total cost 


brought to the very front 


line work out somewhat 


cost than most 
with the firished dyeings. These blacks are 
generally dyed with quantities very close to 
those given in the following recipe, which is 
for 100 pounds of cotton varn: 

Dye-bath 


Diazotizable Dyestuff 
Glauhber's Salt 


Diaz ) bath 
lbs. Nitrite of Soda, at & 


8 lbs. Muriatic Acid, at 1 6/1oc 


Deve 


(usually 


oping-bath 
lb. Developer phenylaminedia 
mine), at 50c : aabaabewtd 

i Ash, at 2c : iaue aoe 


> 


Or a grand total of $3.81 1/4 per 100 
pounds of cotton yarn. To which can be 
added a labor cost of not less than 1 1/8 
cent per pound 

It is extremely difficult to give an exact 
labor cost per unit of cotton yarn as there 
are so many conditions that exist in one dye- 
house that do not exist in another. 
it is 
in practice that two dye kettles can keep one 
developing kettle 
such an 


With the diazotizing process, found 


litrite kettle, and one 
and 
arrangement materially reduces the 
cost for that kind of black. 

* 


In dyeing the aniline black with either oil 


nicely, consequently 


voing 


labor 


or salt, as a rule, the dyer does not attempt 
to get out more than two lots of yarn per 
day, but here the kettle hands do other work 


around the dyehouse, as their attention is 
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not required constantly at their kettle. M4 ee Pink B . 
elle ; once eel as (Badische Co., 86 Federal St., Boston.) 
Sometimes they help in loading the whiz 20 Ibs. Glamber’s Salt (Crystals). 


zers, or in getting yarn ready for dyeing. * a 
€ 5 ae : : - Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 


Oxamine Fast Pink B X possesses good fast 
s to light and will be found of interest 
dyestuffs are average, mills buying in large ynjon dyeing 
quantity, are able to purchase at somewhat 
‘ower prices than mills that buy only in 


The costs indicated are for the general 
dyehouse purchases; those given for the 


Recipe No 173 
YELLOW ON COTTON YARN 


* ® Triazol Fast Yellow 2GOOO on 100 lbs. cotté 


small quantities L. J. Matos. 


yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


Dye Recipes 3 lbs. Triazol Yellow 2GOOO. 


(Geisenheimer Co., 189 Front St., 
* York, N. Y.) 

The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which ts 2 Ibs. Soda Ash 
ssued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD R&CORD. The Supple- 2 ee eae ta S . 
nent contains the colored samples, dyed according to recipes 20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 
given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and ft is the 
aim to show shades which are of especial interest to the dyer, 
end which the requirements of the a cones, Dyers 
4upplement is a 16-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preserva ioe e >, hh a ae ‘+ 
=— Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplemcnt $1.00 per year. friazol Fast Yellow 2GOOO possesses 


good fastness to light and washing. 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one h 


Recipe No. 170 
LIGHT TAN ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS Recipe No. 174 


Light tan on 100 Ibs. worsted dress goods. Pre BROWN ON COTTON YARN 


1 


pare dye bath containing 


a Triazol Brown SOOO on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn 
1) ore mazo Fast ellov 1 1 . 
420 g1 \maz Fa t Y OW Prepare the dye bath with 
210 grs. Amazo Fast Pink Y. ee 
heneatiant Tewewood ics y, 80 Maiden 2 lbs. Triazol Brown SOOO, 
Lane, N. Y. City, N. Y (Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt York, N. Y.) 
lbs. Oil of Vitriol 3 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hou: 
Triazol Brown SOOO possesses good fastness 
to washing in moderately cold water and its fast 
ness in other respects is about the same as thi 


average direct cotton colors 


Recipe N 


GREEN ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS 


10o0 DS 


rsted dress goods. Pre- Recipe No. 175 
BLACK ON COTTON YARN 
158 grs AZO r Oxadiamine Black G B Extra Conc. on 100 Ibs 


420 grs. Amazo Brill, Re B eae : 
10% ozs. Amazo Fast Yellow L R cotton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


(American Dyewood Company, 80 Maiden 5 Ibs. Oxydiamine Black GB Extra Conc 
Lane, New York City, N. Y.) (Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
20 Ibs Glauber s Salt York.) 
2 lbs. Oil of Vitrio 2 Ibs. Soda Ash 
Enter goods at 120° F ring to boil in 20 min- 20 Ibs. Common Salt 


1¢ 


utes Boil I hour Rinse Enter at 180 r.. dye at a boil tor one hour 


The colors used to produce the above shade ar and then after treat in a bath made up with 


4] 1 


] » of 1 > 
their leveling prope! 3 lbs. Formaldehyde, 
ties and good fastness to light 1% lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 


especially recommended for 
Se at a temperature of 160° F. to 175° F., after whic! 

Recipe No. 172 the goods are rinsed again. 
PINK ON COTTON YARN Oxadiamine Black G B Extra Conc. possesses 
Oxamine Fast Pink B X on 100 Ibs. co good fastness to light and washing and will be 


yarn. Prepare the dye bath with found of value in union dyeing 





DYE RECIPES 


Recipe No. 176 
BROWN ON COTTON YARN 


Kryogen Brown R B N on too Ibs. cotton yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
12 lbs. Kryogen Brown R B N. 
(Badische Co., 86 Federal St., 
12 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
5 lbs. Soda Ash 
60 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt, Crystals 


Boston.) 


Dissolve the color with the sodium sulphide and 
id to the bath c 


a temperature just below the bo 


other ingredients 


yntaining the 
nd dye at 
yout one hour, 

Kryogen Brown B N possesses very g 
istness to | ling and good fastness to 
Recipe No. 177 
WOOD DYE ON WORSTED YARN 


lemon Flavine on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 


mordant the yarn in a bath made up with 
8 lbs. Tin Crystals. 
4 lbs. Cream of Tartar. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 644 Greenwich St 
New York, N. Y.) 
Enter at 120° F., bring to a boil and boil 
one and one-fourth hours 


Then dye in a bath made up with 
8 Ibs. Lemon Flavine, 
entering at 120° F. and dyeing at a boil for not 
less than one hour and a quarter. 
Lemon Flavine is a wood color of good fast 
ness and will be found of particular interest at 


the present time. 


Recipe No 178 
RED ON WORSTED YARN 
Rubine 


Prepare the dye bath with 


Guinea 4 R on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 


2 lbs. Guinea Rubine 4 R. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 
New York, N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt, Crystals 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Water St., 


Enter at 160° F. and dye at a boil for one hou 

Guinea Rubine 4 R possesses the property of re- 
sisting chrome salt and will be found an excellent 
color for shading meta chrome dyes and chrome 


mordant dyes. 


Recipe No. 179 
YELLOW ON WORSTED YARN 
Milling Yellow B on 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Milling Yellow B 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 
New York, N. Y.) 


100 lbs. worsted yarn 


Water St., 


Glauber’s Salt 


Acetic Aci 


10 lbs. 


3 Ibs 


er at 120 | 


and 
Milling 
washing, 


Acid Anthra 


sted yarn 


Acid Anthrac 
ommended for 
steaming 1s g 


with Rongalite ( 


pe No. 181 


YELLOW ON COTTON YARN 


Erweco-Vat 


Yellow & Paste on 100 lbs cotton 


Lt 


yarn. P bath witl 


repare the dve 


Erwec ) Vat Yel 
Bischoff & 
New York, N 
Caustic Soda 
s, Hydrosulphit 


The dyestuff is stirre 
tic soda then added 
sprinkled in slowly 

To the main bath wl 
caustic soda and a small 
add 


60 lbs. Common Salt 


and the dye liquor prepa 
material and dye at a ten 


104° F 
material below the 


for three-quarte: 


as possible 
Upon removal ir liquor sque¢ 
expose to the air minutes and finall; 
rinse in water acidu ' 
soap at the boil 
Erweco-Vat Yellow 
good fastness to light 


fastness to chlorin« 





New Machinery and Processes 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


brought out in this couutry and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers. 
but o 


It is not a list of patents 


improvements on the market, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new machinery, 


@te., of interest to textile mill men. 


Whene ver possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described in this 
n 


@epartment. 


who control the machines and processes. 


the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information obtained from those 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department, 


Finishing Compound for Artificial Silk. he 
Pohl Mfg. Co., 230 E. 79th St., New York 
City, through its chemical department, is 
putting on the market a new chemical com- 
It is ap- 
It is 


pound to be used on artificial silk. 
plicable either for warps, tram or skein 
used in cold liquid form and does not require 
drying or processing on any other machine. 
Through the application of this compound to 
the yarn the artificial silk appears waterproof 
and runs through looms or shuttles as well as 
in ideal dry weather, therefore increasing the 
production of the looms. Various mills us- 
ing it for tram and other silk yarns for weav- 
ing and hosiery report it to be satisfactory. 


Peroxide Bleaching. Dr. Lazar Golodetz, 


Hamburg, Germany. <A _ process for in- 
creasing the bleaching power of peroxide of 


hydrogen. 


Heberlein 
chemical 


Fancy Effects on Cotton Cloth. 
& Co., St. Gall, Switzerland. A 
process for producing fancy effects on cot- 
ton goods. 

Weighting Silk. Dr. Ernst Stern, Han- 
nover, Germany. A process for weighting 
silk with compounds of zircon. 


Three-Speed Loom. 


Stalybridge, England. 


Taylor, Lang & Co., 
An improved loom 
which is run at three different speeds during 
The and 
medium speeds are applied during the draw- 


the process of spinning. slowest 
ing of the yarn and the high speed is used 
for putting in the twist. 


New Stock Dyeing Machine. F. Fitton, 
Horburg, near Wakefield, England. A ma- 
chine for dyeing raw stock. The liquor is 
forced through the material by a centrifugal 
pump. 


Narrow Fabric Loom. [franz Zimmer 
mann, Barmen, Germany. An attachment 
for narrow fabric looms, the object being to 
produce fancy patterns by interlacing extra 
threads by means of 
needles. 


across the warp 


Jacquard Card Punching Machine. \\. 
Martin & Son, Nottingham, Eng. An im- 
proved piano card punching machine for 
jacquard looms, 


Warp Moistener. J. Holmes, 
Eng. A 


the warp during the process of weaving. 


Che rley ; 


loom attachment for moistening 


Self Feed For Cards. Mas- 
chinenfabrik vorm. Rich. Hartmann, Chem- 
nitz, Germany. 
first-breaker 


Saechsischen 


An improved self feed for 
offers 
former 


which is claimed 


advantages 


cards 
a number of 
models. 


over 


Prof. E. 
An improved au- 


Shuttle Changing Motion. Graeb 
ner, Chemnitz, Germany. 
tomatic device for changing shuttles. It 
has been operated successfully in a German 


mill at 170 picks per minute. 


Warp Tension Device. Jacob Pontzer, 
M.—Gladbach, Germany. A device for reg- 
ulating automatically the tention in the warp 


during the process of weaving. 


Dyeing Machine. Joseph F. Posselt, Net- 
tau, A circulating machine for 
dyeing textile materials. It is provided with 
an automatic device for reversing the direc- 
tion of the liquor. 


,ohemia. 


Aniline Black on Cotton. Kurt Biltz, Neu- 
kirchen, near Crimmitschau, Germany. An 
improved process for the rapid development 
of aniline black by a cold process on cottoa. 
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THE POWELL “IRENEW” VALVE 


An improved valve called the “Irenew” 
has been reecntly manufactured by the Wil- 
liam Powell Co., Cincinnati, O. A sectional 
view is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. This valve, which has been tested un 
severe conditions, offers a numbet 
The machined Acm« 
thread is especially adapted for severe us¢ 


der very 


of advantages. stem 


i 


cree 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE POWELI 
‘SIRENEW” VALVE 
Che valve 
nut to 
. . . 71 7 ¢ 
There is a bonnet with cone of bevelled tace 


is provided with a large packing 


prevent ieaking around the stem 
connection similar to a ground joint union 
This is an important improvement over the 
old style inside thread red leaded or Ce- 
mented bonnet, especially on this type of 
valve. A hexagonal union swivel nut with 
large flat sides tightens the trimmings to the 
iron body, and can be unscrewed hundreds 
of times without rounding the corners 
caused by wrench slipping. The body shell is 
of selected close grained iron of high tensile 
strength and cast so as to give a uniform 
distribution of metal. Four guide ribs are 
cast in the neck extending down close to 
the seat for a true axial guide to the disc 
while opening or closing the valve 

The renewable horse-shoe disc eliminates 
a lock nut and is a great improvement over 


the ordinary method. It is arranged to slide 
over the head of the stem into a socket per- 
mitting it to swivel freely. When removing 
the disc from the stem for regrinding or re 
newing it is necessary merely to slide the 
disc from socket. The disc is cast of white 
“Powellium” bronze and is practically inde 
structable 

When regrinding it is not necessary to dis 


connect the valve from the pipe. The bon 


net, A, is released by unscrewing the hex 


agonal nut, a, withdrawing the valve trim 
ming and inserting a pin nail of 
hole, L, t 


brick dust 


lass and soap water are then ap 


1] 
or small 


suitable size through the drill 


lock the disc Fine sand or 


ground 
plied to the disc which is rotated back and 
forth on the seat ring until a good bearing 


49 


is obtained. The pin is then carefull 


moved, the dise and seat ring 


the trimming restored to its 


htened, whet 


nut tio 
i i 


ross and check val 


pounds steam wor 


ends, suitable for 150 ] 
' 


{ sure, and can be used whet 


1 


valve won't stand up, especially 


] 


lines where acids attack brass. 


This is good 
1 Ps “ "1 al ¢ 
valve for textile mills and power plants 


PERKINS DIRECT 
ELECIRIC FANS 


The illustrations show 
the Perkins direct connected electric fan 
built by B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., 
Mass. 
that they can easily be placed where they 
will do the best work without regard to the 


THE CONNECTED 


two new stvles of 
Holvoke, 
These fans have the great advantage 


location of line shafting or other driving ar- 
rangement. They can be controlled from a 
switch placed at any distance from the fan, 
wherever it is most convenient to operate 
The Perkins fans are built to suit varying 
installation 
floor or to a 


conditions of 
bolted to the shelf or 
bracket. It can also be inverted and bolted 
up against the 


One style is 


stout 
This fan is fre- 
factories for 


ceiling. 


quently used in exhausting 
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y out of a window. The window can 
be left in place and the fan installed without 
any connection to the window. When the 
fan is to be run the window can be opened. 
In cold or stormy weather, or when the fan 
is not needed, the window cah be closed just 
as if the fan were not there 


he Perkins fan is in 


KINS FAN BUILT INTO A BRICK WALI 


as for ex 

been boarded up. 
are bolted onto 
nal support is 
onto a light 


and bolting 


FIG. 2. A PERKINS VERTICAL SHAFT OUTFIT 


is desired to set the fan in a 
Fig. 2 shows a verti- 


use where it 
brick or cement wall. 
cal shaft outfit to be used where a vertical 
movement of air is required. Heated air 
naturally rises, and a vertical shaft fan in the 
ceiling will remove excess heat from a room 
with greater efficiency than can be accom- 
plished with any fan in the side wall. 
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The 
peller type and are adapted for removing 
large quantities of air under light pressur« 


Perkins fans are of the dise or pro 


They are generally installed in an outsick 
wall or ceiling, exhausting the air from the 
room and discharging into the open air 
lhe builders will be pleased to supply an 
further information desired and to consul! 
prospective buyers regarding the type of 1 


best suited for the special conditions. 


PUTTING UP GOODS TO SUIT BUYERS 

Cotton mills and the converters very sel 
dom bother with looking into the possibili 
ties of new business out of the beaten track, 
and the average state of mind is to take what 
business comes along in the regular way and 
not go into side lines looking for new out 
lets for goods. Those, however, who in 
quire into these possibilities frequently find 
new and profitable markets. In the pape 
mills hav 


been quick to see the advantage in delivering 
| g Y 


industries the and wholesalers 


goods to the customer put up in precisely 


the form which the customer can best handle 
tl 


1em where this could be done convenient): 
The result 
who appreciated the 


and practically. has been that 


those advantage 

adopting this policy have rapidly developed 
trade which for vclume and profit soon bi 
mills’ output. 


come a large factor in the 


In many cases the purchaser and con 


sumer ytton cloth, for example, wouid 


Ot cf 
find it more convenient to receive this clot! 
from the producer, put up in the form oi 
The 


converted are 


rolls, rather than in the fold or piece. 
bulk of the goods sold to be 
cut up by laying them out on long tables 
anywhere from fifty to one hundred plies of 
cloth at a time, and if the goods were ob 
tainable in roll form it would be a simple 
matter to lay them out. 
folded goods leave a crease every thirty- 
six inches, and this must be smoothed out by 


As it is now, the 


hand as the goods are being laid down. 
There is already considerable demand for 
goods to be furnished in roll form rather 
than in piece form, and yet it seems to be 
the policy of the average selling agent to dis- 
courage this demand rather than to meet a 
customer half way, or more than half way. 
and furnish the goods in the form most con- 
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The ma- 
chines for doing the work satisfactorily have 


venient for him to handle them. 
been developed by machinery builders and 
are available. 

\verage wholesaler competes for an order 


by offering inducements as to price, quality, 


quick delivery and long terms. It is possible 
to offer an equally or even more attractive 
inducement than any one of the three men 
tioned by offering to deliver to certain cus 


form of rolls in cases 


tomer goods in the 


where this factor is known to be an advan- 


] 


tage, and this service can be rendered at a 


much less expense than either price cutting 
or extending terms of payment, and 1 


tually worth as much or more to 


customer. 
goods are 


In the where 


for in the form of 


average Cas¢ 


called rolls, the mill is 


either not equipped to deliver in that form, 
or the 


put up in a slipshod and unsatisfactory way 


goods s delivered are pretty apt to be 


\n enormous yardage of textile goods ol 


all kinds is also consumed in the form of 


comparatively narrow strips. In the cloth- 
ing trades, in the electrical lines where enor- 
mous quantities of cloth 


tion purposes, also such lines as automobile 


is used for insula- 


tires, surgeons’ bandages, typew riter ribbon, 


tents, awnings, bags, etc., a vast yard- 
1 up in the form of strip of less 


fags, 
age is worke« 
width than the original piece of cloth 

The Cameron Machine Co 
chine which, with one tender, will convert 


builds a ma- 


upwards of 10,000 yards of cloth per day 
into any width of strip required, and at the 
same operation coil this strip into firmly 
wound rolls. 

Only the larger individual users of cloth 
in strip form install an outfit of this kind for 
their comparatively limited needs, but the) 
are willing to pay for the goods, the whole- 
salers for the service, and the cost of delty 
ering goods in this form rather than in the 
piece form is small. 

A number of manufacturers, converters 
and other wholesalers in the cotton goods 
line who have looked into this matter since 
it was first called to their attention in these 
columns several months ago have found it 
worth while. 


DODGE SAFETY SELF-OILING CLUTCH 


\iter careful and exhaustive experimenta' 
work, the Dodge Mig RO; Mishawaka, Ind., 
as originated and developed an improved 
solid multiple disc friction clutch, which re 
tains all the sood points of the 
Dodge clutch with the 
portant 


present 


addition of the im- 


features of safety, efficiency ‘and 


durability. All moving parts of the mechan 


ism of this new clutch are concealed, mak 


ing a perfectly smooth contour. There are 





j 


THE DODGE SELF-OILING CLUTCH 


projecting moving parts to catch cloth 
or injure workmen, and no cumbersom« 
‘unsightly guards or screens are necessar\ 
The design and materials of the 

iction discs, combined with the 1 
toggle operating mechanism, lead t! 


to believe that this 





THE DODGE SELF-OILING CLUTCH 


clutch of its size that has yel been 


powertul 
designed 


1 1 2 ‘ . 1 
gie levers travel on 


rhe rolls on the tog 


conical surfaces arranged to give high pres 
h ¢ 


t 


sure on the friction discs wi a minimum 


amount of mechanism friction. The use oi 
rollers in place of sliding parts makes the 
clutch easily operated. The action of cen- 
trifugal force tends to keep the clutch dis 
engaged when thrown out. 
The clutch is self-lubricating. 
revolving in a large chamber or oil reservoir, 
carries a continuous supply of oil which is 
circulated through to al! 


An oil ring 


suitable 


ori moves 
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This 
chamber is sealed to prevent oil working: out 
into the The shifter ring for 
engaging the clutch is made with a channel 


parts of the s'eeve carrying the pulley. 
mechanism 


section, which retains oil and assures posi- 
tive lubrication at this point at all times. 
Phe clutch is easily adjusted with a single 
nut adjustment which is simple and positive 
Backing off this nut permits removal of thx 
operating cone which exposes the toggl 


mechanism and also permits the removal 


AN [IMPROVED WILLOW FOR CLE 


the inside mechanism for repairs. 
The best materials are used throughout. It 
takes little space on the shaft, less attention 


in operation, has a good appearance and is 


entire 


considered a worthy addition to the Dodge 
line of power transmission machinery. 

The clutch may be easily applied to sta- 
tionary or portable tools or countershafts, 
as well as pulleys, gears, sprockets, etc., and 
is especially suited to high speeds. It is not 
only safe in its design and construction, but 
presents a most effective means for the pre- 
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vention of accidents and injuries to wor! 
men by giving absolute control of the pows 


between the shafting and the machines. 


WILLOW FOR WASTE CLEANING 
The illustration shows an improved willo, 
or duster for cleaning soft cotton waste 
such as card strips, picker motes, etc. It 
built by the Saco-Lowell Shops, Lowe! 
Mass., and is of very solid and rigid cor 
shocks of heay 


struction to withstand the 


tANING SOFT COTTON WASTE 


feed and discharge of large 
masses of material. The feed apron is of 
the regular lattice type and the percentag 
of waste rejected can be controlled within 
This is done by an adjustabl 
mechanism connected with the roils 
and discharge, which, being intermittent in 
their action, can be varied so as to regulate 
the length of time that the stock is subjected 
to the cleaning action of the large cylinder 

The main cylinder is of the “Porcupine” 
type, 49 inches in diameter, with extra heavy 


intermittent 


wide limits. 
feed 
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blunt pins. The capacity of the machine i> 
from 4,000 to 10,000 pounds of stock per 
day, varying with the character of the ma- 
terial. Further information can be obtained 
from the builders. 


AN IMPROVED LOOM 


The illustrations show an improved loom 
recently patented in this country and which 
is designed so that a large bobbin of filling 
varn can be driven positively and at a suit- 
speed across a shed of desired 


able any 


FIG. I 


width. Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation show- 
ing the principal parts of a loom. 
\lthough the improvement may be 
plied to a loom with vertical heddles 
loom in 


ap- 
and 
horizontally arranged 
which the 
warps travel vertically is preferred. 

The 


upper 


warps, a 


heddles are horizontal and the 


frame of the machine supports at its 
which the 


part a warp beam, from 


warp threads under two rollers and 


over another roller and are then led through 
These heddles lie 


pass 


the eyes of the heddles. 
in horizontal planes and are reciprocated 
horizontally from right to left. The third 
roller is raised and lowered to keep the warp 
tension during the 
From the 


threads under uniform 
closing and opening of the shed. 
heddles the warp threads pass through a set 
of horizontal reed bars, the ends of which 


are secured in bars extending across the 
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separated by blocks. The 
undersides of the reed bars are cut out to 


loom, spacing 
provide dovetailed or undercut grooves, con- 
stituting a raceway in a horizontal plane for 
the shuttle. 

This shuttle is pendent from the raceway 
dove- 


reed 


and comprises an open frame with 


tailed or undercut edges to run in the 
raceway, end frames and bottom cross bar. 
lhe end frames are provided with suitable 
ngs for the bobbin, 


bear journals of the 


which can be of large size ti irry a large 


quantity of yarn. The is pro- 


vided with an extension piec 


for the thread 
Varps. 
The 


j j 
idapted 


raceway, the 


“responding 


one 
Each driver 


with a 


omprises 
slide mounted 


forth in a guideway in the cr 


At each 


bearing fora spindle, 


end of the frame vertical 


carrying at its lower 


end a pinion to gear into a rack formed on 


he inner » of the fixed plate. On the 
upper end of each spindle is a roller, lying 
in the same horizontal plane with the closely 
adjacent roller on the shuttle frame. Thus 
as each driver is traversed back and forth in 
its guideway the rollers are positively ro- 
tated. 

The rollers on 
of, but overlap the adjacent rollers on the 
shuttle, so that when the drivers are trav- 
ersed in either direction in their guideways, 
The 


the drivers stand ‘outside 


the rollers will carry the shuttle along 
warp passes between the rollers, but since 
both these rollers are positively rotated and 
with an equal shuttle speed, there will be no 
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rubbing action upon the yarn. It is prefer- 


} 
able to make these rollers or their surfaces 


rawhide or 
driver 
sufficient. 


material such as 
cases, shuttle 
shuttle will be 


of semi-hard 


rubber In some one 


on one side of the 


A PROCESS FOR SCOURING WOOL 


A German scouring wool 


ly been 


“OCeSS for 
without the recent 
patented in this country and is described by 
the inventor as follows: No 


cleansing 


method has 
wool 
water. The for- 
soluble in water 
of soap and salts, adhere 

protuberances to the 
micro- 


fibers tuberances are 


irregular outline; are 


scopic in Si 


jagged and adhere 


» the fiber at one point 


do not encircle the 
the protuberances 
tected by a laver 
as well as the 

| fat serves to 
impurities, 
particles 

-s of ex- 

around the 


vlene trichlorid 
of the fat is prop- 
I veat bu 
found to adhere directly to the 
the fat has di appear d. 


lbs will be 
fibers after 
and ma\ be easily 
separated with or without a current of air 
by rubbing 
tufts 
washing, including the use of kieselguhr, the 
impurities being removed with the 
This 


should 


r drawing the 


, combing, heating ¢ 


apart, that is bv any process of dry 


together 


kieselguhr or other similar substance. 


employment of powdered material 
confused with processes 


not be wherein a 


complete cleansing of the wool, with or 
without the use of a current of air, is effect- 
ed by treating the raw, fat-containing wool 


with dry, fat absorbing materials of which 
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kieselguhr is one. The capacity of the dry 
absorb the fat is 
because the fat 


substance to dissolve or 
has been re 
moved previously and prior to the applica 
This latter 
is used chiefly in connection with an air cur 


immaterial 
tion of the material in question. 


rent in order to expedite the process. 

The new process removes other insoluble 
impurities which adhere to the fibers, partly 
by the wool fat and partly as excrement and 
dirt. These impurities may be almost com 
pletely removed from the fibers by a dry 
process, by the mechanical treatment of the 
fat-freed wool as described. 

To facilitate the cleansing process, thx 
layer of fat covering the fibers, and the dis 
solvent must be thoroughly removed so that 
the fibers are entirely free from their orig 
Care should be taken 
avoid softening the little bulbs during th: 


inal adhesiveness. 


moving of the fat, either by superheating 01 
moistening, because such softening of thx 
bulbs might cause them to adhere more ti 
naciously to the fibers and thus render mor: 
difficult their separation from the fibers b 
essential that 


mechanical treatment. It is 


] 


while the wool fat and sweat substances 


must be well separated from the fibers, the 


bulbs are not crumbled or otherwise sep 


arated from the wool. The dust arising du 
ing the dry washing in question contains 


large proportion of the wool sweat in a 


utilization. 

\ quantity of wool is lixiviated with eth 
lene trichlorid or dichlorid, care being take: 
to avoid the steps alread 
mentioned, and the wool fat will be dissolved 
without diffiuclty. 
perature of 


objectionable 


The quantity and tem 
well as the 
length of time of use of the same, is unim 
portant. 


the dissolvent, as 


The dissolved fat still adhering to 
the wool fibers is removed by rinsing in a 
second quantity of the dissolvent after which 
the wool is dried in a current of gas, air or 
carbonic acid. The fibers may then be freed 
of the remaining impurities by means of a 
willower. The dust is carried away by a cur 
rent of air. Finally the remaining impuri 
ties are removed by rinsing with water. 





Personals 


irley Strickland has been elected president of 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Valdosta, Ga., 
eed the late B. F. Strickland 


George J. Crosier, superintendent of the Grey- 
lock Mill, North Adams, Mass., has resigned his 
on with that company. He is succeeded by 

seph Brierly, who has been assistant superin- 
ndent of the Berkshire Mill at Adams, Mass 
Mr. Brierly’s place will be taken by T. R. Plun 
kett, who has been manager of their mill at North 
Pownal, Vt. Mr. Plunkett’s place at North Pow- 
will be filled by James Fitzsimmons, overseer 

the carding department at the No. 3 Berkshir« 
Adams, Mass Arthur Jacobs, of North 

l, will succeed Mr. Fitzsimmons at Adams 


been appointed superintendent 
‘11 Mill, Bloomsburg, Pa. He 
a similar position at 


William Sykes. 


inted s -rinte: 


l aepa n 
Pawtucket, | 
i tha ympany 
simil: ition in New Bedio: 
Harry Hargraves, of Maynard, Mass., 
cepted the position of overseer of weaving 
Ottaquechee Woolen Co., Evarts, Vt 


Arthur Torrey, overseer of finishing at the 
rimack Woolen Co., Dracut, Mass., and Geor 


Burke, second hand in the finishing deparim 

t this mill, have resigned their positions 

J. E. Quinn, superintendent of the Smithfi 
Worsted Mills, Greenville, R. I., has returned to isurer Ol 
the Continental Worsted Co., Providence, R. | He |] 
is superintendent of finishing. He formerly held 


the Jewel C 
las recently re 


Chadwicl 


this position 

James E. Donahue has accepted the position oi Derrick, overseer 
yverseer of carding at the Trent Valley Woolen mn Carhartt Mills, Rock 
Manufacturing Co., Campbellford, Ont., Canada oO return to his former p 
He was formerly employed at the Felters Co., of the Harriss Mill of th 
Millbury, Mass. . - e 

re W. C. Kenyon has been elected 

James H. Hendry, designer at the Arms Mill, urer and general manager f ti 
American Wolen Co., Skowhegan, Me., has re Mills. Maiden. N. C He 
signed his position with that company ; 
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r. hi 
Union Cotton Mills, 
Lincolnton, N. .C 


W. L. Dunn has 


president of the 
N. C. He comes 


elected 


Maiden, 


Costne is .Dee! 
irom 


succeeded J. A. Fowler as 
overseer of weaving at the Lauerdale Mill, Meri- 
dian, Miss. Mr. Dunn was formerly employed at 
the Victor Mill, Greer, S. C 
N. J sxregg has succeeded J. E 
perintendent 
E. L. Nunnery 


' . +1 Dp 
see wea c t 


Texas 


; Wicker as su 
olt-Morgan Mills, Fayette 
from Kannapolis, N. C 


-epted the position of over- 
stex Cotton Mills, Post 


of the Armstrong 
resigned to ac- 


ara Manufactur 


the cloth depart 
Mass 

I he 

with 


sSpeec! 
peecn 


to 
poistion, 
ing house 


formerly de 


William T. est, of Roselle, N. J., has been ap 
pointed vice-president of the Shetucket Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn. Oscar W. Carpenter, of Norwich, has 

secretary and assistant 
Robert A. Smith, who has been 


been appointed 
treasurer and 

f mpany, has been given the title 
| manager. 


issistant 


agent for this ¢ 
of agent and genera 


Philip Strong has been 
ent of the American Felt Co., 
He was formerly employed as 
the same company at ] 
son succeeds him at 


Edward B. Feeney has accepted the position as 
overseer of twisting, winding and spooling at the 
Stroudsburg Woolen Mill, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


John H. Ben overseer of dyeing at the Jeffer 
son Manufacturing Co., Jefferson, Mass., has re 
signed his position with that company. He is suc- 
ceeded by Victor Johnson, who was formerly em 
ployed at the Eagle Lake Mill of the same com- 
pany 

Thomas E. Ainley has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding at the Crown Mill, Marcellus, 
N. Y. He was formerly employed at Almonte, 
Ont., Canada. 


appointed superintend 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
superintendent of 


Mass. J. A. Wil- 
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Frederick H. Birkby has accepted the positior 
of overseer of dyeing at the Yorkshire Worst: 
Mills, Lenni Mills, Pa. He was formerly cor 
nected with the Progress Dyeing & Finishing C 
of Philadelphia, Pa 


C. E. Sweet, formerly employed at the Uti 
Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., has been appoint: 
Overseer of frame spinning for the B. B. & R 
Knight Mill, Centreville, R. I., to [ 
Suprenant. Mr. Suprenant assumes charge of t! 
entire spinning for this company to succeed Jo 
McCavitt. 


succeed J sep! 


Gorham N. Norton, agent 
sted Co., Danielson, Conn., 
tion with that company. 
ard Wood, 


Plymouth, 


of the Sonnhill Wor 
has resigned his pos 
He is succeeded by How 
formerly designer at the Puritan M 


Mass 


W. L. Sjostrom has been appointed superinten 
ent of the Cobourg Dyeing Co., Cobourg, Ont 
Canada. Mr. Sjostrom went there to take char 

dyeing and finishing but was promoted 


tion of superintendent in a short time 


has been 
at the Cleveland 
He comes from Lawrence 


Cullen appointed oversee: 
Worsted Co., Clevelan 


Mass 


oward Baetjer has a 
the Mt. Vernon 
saltimore, Md 


general 


cepted a position w 
Woodberry Cotton Duck | 
It is reported he will be made 
he mills are 


1 


corporation which 


manager turned 


as soon as the 


‘ 1 9 ‘ 
ver te the new was rece! 


proposed by the bond holders 

Peter J. Hinds, overseer of the spinning depart 
ment in the No. 3 Mill of the American Threa 
Co.’s plant at Holyoke, Mass., has been appoint: 
superintendent of the Kerr Mill, Fa 
River, Mass. Mr. Hinds was formerly employed 
at Newark, N. J., before going to Holyoke and 
his promotion to the position of assistant superir 
tendent has been due to his efforts to get a higher 
position. He has secured patents on different im 
provements that he has made to benefit the work 
in the spinning department. 


assistant 


Frank Garrity, employed at the Crystal Sprit 
t 


Bleachery, Assonet, Mass., met with an accident 
at the bleachery and is now at the Union Hospital 
with a broken back, he having been whirled 
around the shafting a number of times before the 
machinery could be stopped. He is 24 years of 
age and has the sympathy of his many friends 
His father, John Garrity, was killed at the Somer 
set Junction Crossing on the New Haven R. R. a 
few months ago and he and his sister, 16 years of 
age, were the support of his mother and a 
large family. 


1 
soie 


Thomas F. Glennon has been elected a director 
of the Soule Mill, New Bedford, Mass., to suc- 
ceed the late Arnold Schaer. 


Joseph Coldwell has been appointed 
tendent of the Bristol Manufacturing Co., 
Bedford, Mass., to succeed John A. Fernley. Mr 
Coldwell comes from the Booth Manufacturing 
Co., of the same city 


superin 


New 
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P. H. Duffy, overseer of carding at the Oak 
Valley Woolen Mill, Tarkiln, R. I., has resigned 
his position with that company. 


George Fraser has accepted the position of 
carding at the Saxton Woolen Mill Corporation, 
Norwich, Conn. 


Lucien L. Desaulniers, for sixteen years assist- 
ant superintendent and accountant for the Spe- 
cialty Weaving Co., Shelton} Conn., has accepted 
the position of accountant for The Emerson Pub- 
lishing Co., of Ansonia, Conn 


A. T. Proctor has accepted a position as manager 
of the Monarch Knitting Co., Buffalo, N. Y. He 
comes from Montreal, Canada. 


A. E. Benson has accepted a position as super- 
intendent of the Indiana Woolen Mills Co., Indi- 
ana, Pa. He formerly held a similar position with 
the Hewson Pure Wool Textile, Ltd., Amherst, 
N. S., Canada 


James P. Southern has accepted the position as 
office manager at the Mayo Woolen Co., Millbury, 
Mass. 


William Jowett has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Golden State Woolen Mill, Long 
Beach, Cal. He was formerly employed at the 
Salt’s Textile Manufacturing Co., Norwalk, Conn 


James Entwistle has taken charge of the bleach- 
ery at the Niagara Textile Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
He comes from Lowell, Mass. 


Paul Schwartz, designer for the Granite Mill, A. 
L. Sayles & Sons, Pascoag, R. I., has resigned to 
accept a position as superintendent of the Akela 
Mill, same company, Pascoag. 


Charles Taite, designer at the Holden, Leonard 
Co., Bennington, Vt., has resigned to accept a 
similar position with the Granite Mill, A. L. 
Sayles & Sons, Pascoag, R. I. 


John Wheeler has accepted a position as super- 
intendent of the Grant Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
He was formerly assistant superintendent of the 
Kerr Mill, American Thread Co., Fall River, 
Mass. 


Robert Hancock, overseer of the combing de- 
partment at the Arlington Mill, Lawrence, Mass., 
has resigned his position with that company, he 
having been employed there for over thirty years. 


James Rennie, who has been second hand in the 
dressing department at the Ardmore Mill, Yantic, 
Conn., has resigned his position with that com- 
pany. 


J. W. Bingham has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Marlboro Mill No. 4, McColl, S. C. 


B. F. O’Neal has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Cleghorn Mills, Ruther- 
fordton, N. C. 


J. D. Harrison has been promoted to overseer 
of carding and spinning at the Fort Valley Mills, 
Fort Valley, Ga. 


W. D. Tidwell has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Harborough Mill, Besse- 
mer City, N. C. He was formerly employed at the 
Clara Mill, Gastonia, N. C 
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W. L. Bray has accepted the position of over- 
seer of winding at the Fort Valley Cotton Miils, 
Fort Valley, Ga. He was formerly employed at 
the Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga. _ 


C. K. Quick has been transferred from assistant 
superintendent of the Maple Mills, Dillon, S. C, 
to a similar position at the Hamer Mill, Hamer, 
ar Re 

J. S. Peeler has accepted the position of as- 
sistant superintendent of the Maple Mills, Dillon, 
ee 

F. L. Drake has accepted the position of over 
seer of carding at the Hartsville Cotton Mills, 
Hartsville, S. C. He was formerly employed at 
the Wylie Mills, Chester, S. C. 


Lee Smith has accepted the position as over- 
seer Of spinning at the Clara Mill, Gastonia, N. C. 


D. J. Thomas has been appointed superintendent 
of the Armstrong Mill, Gastonia, N. C. He was 
formerly overseer of spinning at the Edna Mill, 
Reidsville, N. C. 

S. C. Howell has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Capelsie Mill, Troy, N. C 

George C. Buscher has been promoted fronr 
overseer of spinning at the Marlboro Cotton Mill 


at Bennettsville, S. C., to superintendent of the 
same company’s No. 3 mill at McColl, S. C 


F. M 


Langston has accepted the position of 


overseer of the cloth room at the Fairmont Man 


ufacturing Co., Fairmont, S. C 


C. I. Wilson, formerly purchasing agent for the 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., has resigned his position to accept a sim- 
ilar one with The Northwestern Knitting Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn 


C. Smith, superintendent of the branch mill cf 
the Brainerd & Armstrong Sik Co., Norwich, 
Conn., has resigned his position with that com- 
pany 


He is succeeded by J. Martin. 


John Gallagher, overseer of dry finishing at the 
Madison Woolen Co., Madison, Me., has resigned 
his position with that company 


Arnold L. Garside has been appointed overseer 
of the cloth room at the Butler Mill, New Bed 
ford, Mass. He was formerly employed at the 
Lyman Mill, Holyoke, Mass 


Albert E. Riley, overseer of dyeing at the Fred 
L. Sayles Co., Pascoag, R. I., has resigned his po 
sition with that company. 


Hugh Cameron has accepted the position of 
overseer of dyeing at the Fred L. Sayles Co., Pas 
coag, R. I. He was formerly employed in a sim 
ilar position at the Niantic Manufacturing Co.. 
East Lyme, Conn 


Joseph M. Doyon has been promoted from sec 
ond hand of twisting to second hand of spinning 
at the Crown Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Thomas F. Reilly, overseer of reeling, spooling 
and winding at the Fred L. Sayles Co., Pascoag, 
R. I., has resigned his position with that com 
pany. He is succeeded by Eugene F. Mulgrew. 
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\lexander Stevenson, superintendent of the 

| nt at Bigelow-Hartford Car- 
pet Co., Clinton, Mass., was presented with a dia- 
mond stick pin by the employes of that depart- 
ment. Mr. Stevenson has been in the employ of 
this company for forty-seven years. George W. 
Meldrum, who succeeds Mr. Stevenson, presented 
the pin to Mr. Stevenson in behalf of the em- 
ployes in the dyeing department 


M. Miller, Jr., president of the Elizabeth 
Charlotte, N. C., will retire from active 
management the company in favor of Thomas 
D. Mackay, who has been appointed secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Miller will retain the presidency 
Mr. Mackay was formerly employed at the High- 
land Park Mills, Charlotte, N. C 
W. E. G in appointed general 
; “ 


manager of the Linden Manufacturing Co., David- 
son N GC 


dyeing department at the 


S. J. Webb has been appointed superintendent of 
the Magnolia Mills, Charlotte, N. C. He was 
formerly employed at the Lumberton Cotton 
Mills, Lumberton, N. C 


H. G. Winget, formerly assistant superintendent 

the Statesville Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C., 
has accepted the position as night superintendent 
at the Clara Mill, Gastonia, N. C. 


\. F. Bruton has been appointed superintendent 
the Dacotah Mill, Lexington, N. C. 


W. D. Lawson has accepted the position of 


overseer of carding and combing at the Kinston 
Mills 


Kinston, N. C. He was formerly employed 
the Edenton Cotton Mills, Edenton, N. C 


C. S. Pitts has accepted the position of over- 
of carding at the Star Thread Mills, Athens, 
Ga. 

B. R. Phillips has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Jefferson Cot- 
ton Mills, Jéfferson, Ga. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Star Thread Mills, Athens, Ga. 


William J. Rollinson has re-entered the employ 
of the Waucantuck Mill, Uxbridge, Mass., as over 
seer of finishing. He has recently been employed 
at the Akela Mill, Pascoag, R. I. 

Charles Reynolds, of 
appointed overseer 
Mill C, No 
Tacobs 


been 
Greylock 
Arthur 


Adams, Mass. has 
carding at the 


Pownal, \ 


succeed 


DEATHS. 


> Wo £ «hL ‘a 
V I Wilson ne I the pioneer we 


died at his 
f 70 years 


man 
home in 
At the time 
of his death he was president of the Peerless 
Woolen Mills. Rossville, Ga., stockholder and di- 
rector of the Park Woolen Mill, Rossville, also 
stockholder of the American Textile Woolen Co 


; olen 
ufacturers of Tennessee, 


Athens, 


Tenn., at the age « 


Dwight Smith, treasurer and buyer for the 
Lowell Felt Co., Lowell, Mass., also a member of 
the firm of Dwight Smith & Son, Boston, Mass., 
died at his home in Lowell, at the age of 76 years 
after a short illness. He is survived by two sons 
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George W. Payne, president of the George \\ 
Payne Co., builders of textile machinery, Paw 
tucket, R. I., died at his home in that city at th 
age of 73 years. Mr, Payne made a specialty oj 
spoolers, winders and quillers for the textile trade 
He traveled extensively and was well acquainted 
among manufacturers throughout the country. Hi: 
was also treasurer of the Broad St. Power Co 
He leaves a wife, three sons and a daughter. 

William F. Wait of the Nye & Wait Carpet Co., 
Auburn, N. Y., died at his home in that city 
Bright’s disease. He was born in Hagaman Mills 
N. Y., in 1847. Mr. Waitt has been associate 
with the firm which bears his name since 1868. He 
is survived by his wife, 1 
William F. Wait, 


company. 


one daughter and a so 
who is vice-president of tl 


Henry Doherty, president of The Hen: 
Doherty Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., with main of 
fice at Lakeview, N, J., died at Los Angeles, Cal. 
where he had gone for his health. He was in hi 
sixty-third year and was a member of the Silk As 
sociation of America and the Hamilton Club 
Paterson. He is survived by his wife, three sons 
and a daughter. 

John Vedder Morris, one of the oldest knit 
goods manufacturers of the Mohawk Valley, 
member of the firm of A. V. Morris & Sons, Am 
sterdam, N. Y., also connected with several othe: 
mills, died at his home in that city at the age o 
65 years. Mr. Morris was a director of the First 
National Bank and is survived by his wife, tw 
daughters and one son. 


Augustus I. Morse, one of the best known cot 
ton manufacturers in New England, died at his 
home in Putnam, Conn, after a lingering illness 
Mr. Morse was born in Putnam on Dec. 8, 1855 
He was for over thirty years superintendent o 
the Morse, Nightingale and Powhatan Mills of 
Putnam and on the retirement of his father he 
was made agent of these mills. He resigned his 
position some time ago on account of failing 
health. His wife and one child survive him. 


Seymour J. Hyde, a millionaire cotton and silk 
manufacturer, and head of the firm of A. G. Hyde 
& Sons, Broadway, New York City, died at his 
home as the result of a fall received from riding « 
horse recently. Mr. Hyde was a member of the 
Greenwich Field Club and an enthusiastic horse 
man. He is survived by his wife and several chi 
dren. 

Charles N. Sterrett, who has been prominent 
the silk trade of Paterson, N. J., died at his hom: 
in that city. His death was due to heart troub! 
He was a member of the firm of Dexter Lambert 
& Co., and came to Paterson in the sixties. Hi 
wife and two children survive him. 


David Blackburn, 77 years of age, died at his 
home in Feeding Mills, Mass., of internal hemo: 
trhages. He was born in Batley Car, Yorkshiré 
Eng., on July 31, 1838, and followed the occupa 
tion of foreman of the wool spinning departme: 
in large mills in his home town. He spent te: 
years in Germany as foreman in large mills. Mr 
Blackburn has sons who are overseers of spinnin 
in this country 








peg rare 
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George A. Marshall, a well known resident of 
Clinton, Mass., and for many years employed at 
the Bigelow Carpet Co., in that city, as foreman 
and assistant foreman in the machine shop, was 
found dead in his room at the Dixon House on 
February 12. He had been in ill health for some 
time. 


George Swift, for a number of years employed in 
the dressing department in mills in Providence, R. 
I., died at his home in that city after a lingering 
illness at the age of 39 years. He was a past pres- 
dent of the Peabody Lodge, Sons of St. George 
and past secretary of the, Dresser Tenders’ Bene- 
ficial Association. His wife and one daughter sur- 
vive him. 


Abraham Saulnier, fireman at the Renfrew 
Manufacturing Co., Adams, Mass., met with an 
accident which caused his death, while shoveling 
coal at the works. The coal caved in falling on 
his head which resulted in his death He is sur- 
vived by his wife and two children 


Alexander Allen, of the Allen Knitting Mills Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., who has been in poor health for 
some time, died suddenly and peacefully on Feb- 
ruary 9 in his seventy-sixth year. He was born at 
Manchester, Eng., and came to this country when 
eight years of age. When the Civil War was de 
clared, he, having had a military education, an- 
swered the first class for volunteers and enlisted 
with the 8th Pennsylvania Cavalry which was mus- 
tered in with a roving commission. This regiment 
engaged in more battles than any other regiment, 
except one. After the war he engaged in the dye- 
ing business and the manufacture of carpets and 
later manufacturing fine felt hats. For many years 
he gave his attention to knit goods and was one 
of the first to engage in the manufacture of ladies’ 
knit underwear and invented several distinctive 
garments for women. In business and financial 
circles, of recent years, Mr. Allen was best known 
as the senior member of the Allen Knitting Mills 
Co. He was liked by everyone because of his life- 
long policy of honesty, his genialty and great op- 
timism. Mr. Allen is survived by two daughters 
and three sons, the latter of whom, William A., 
Frank J., and Walter E., have been associated with 
him in the firm for the past twenty years and will 
continue the business, of which they possess a 
thoroughly practical and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of all details. Mr. Allen was a very active 
member of Post 2, G. A. R., of Philadelphia. 


Cornelius A. Coleman, treasurer of the Hamil- 
ton Woolen Co., Globe Village, Southbridge, 
Mass., and one of the most prominent men in the 
textile line, died at his home in Brookline, Mass., 
February 19. He is survived by a widow and two 
sons, 


Edwin Farnell, president of the Woonsocket 
Worsted Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., died at his home 
in that city on February 21. Death was due to 
bronchitis. Mr. Farnell was 76 years of age and 
a resident of Woonsocket for twenty-nine years 
He had been prominently connected with the in- 
dustrial interests and progress of the city. He 
was born in Queensbury, Yorkshire, Eng., in 1839 
His wife, Harriet Farnell, died a number of years 
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ago. He is survived by one son and two daugh- 
ters 


John T. Fiske, a veteran woolen manufacturer 
of Rhode Island, died at his home in Providence, 
R, I., February 20 in his sixty-ninth year. For a 
number of years he resided in Pascoag, R. I., and 
was a member of the firm of Fiske, Sayles Co. 
Later the firm name was changed after Mr. Fiske 
went into business for himself under the name of 


John T. Fiske, Jr. He continued in manufactur- 
ing until he sold out his interest to the American 
Woolen Co. several years ago 


Alexander F. Melrose, overseer of dyeing at the 
Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mill, Duluth, Minn., died 
in the hospital in that city after an illness of a few 
months. Mr. Melrose was overseer of dyeing at 
the Peck Mill, Pittsfield, Mass., for a number of 
years and later went to Amherst, N. S., Canada. 
He leaves a wife, one son and a daughter. He 
was born in Scotland and came to this country in 
1891. He was a member of the Pilgrim Memorial 
Church, Odd Fellows, and Clan MclInnish of 
Pittsfield, Mass 


Charles McLeary, Sr., died at the home of his 
son in Manchester, N. H., at the age of 82 years 
He died suddenly after a fainting spell to which 
he had been subject. He was employed as over- 
seer of dyeing at the E. E. Hilliard Co., Buck- 
land, Conn., for thirty years and retired some 
years ago. He leaves one son and two daughters. 


—____.¢________ 


Pennsylvania, York [he York Knitting Mills 
Company, operating 675 knitters on seamless cot- 
ton hosiery for men, women, children and infants, 
108 to 220-needle goods, report that they are 
working to their fullest capacity, the plant at 
present being three to four weeks behind in filling 
its orders. They sell direct. 


Pennsylvania, York. The Crystal Hosiery Mills, 
of which J. A. Lichty is secretary, treasurer and 
manager, has a fair amount of business on hand 
for their seamless cotton, 200-needle half hose, 
which they dye, finish and sell direct. They also 
make a specialty of dyeing and finishing hosiery 
for the trade, this department being especially 
active at this time. 


Connecticut, Moosup. Wide looms are being 
installed in the Moosup Mills of the American 
Woolen Company for weaving wide heavy over- 
coatings, a large order for which has recently been 
received which will require about four months to 
fill 

Connecticut, Stafford Springs. The Fabyan 
Woolen Company has awarded the contract to the 
Eastern Construction Company for a brick addi- 
tion, 50 by 8o feet, to the boiler house and a brick 
chimney to be 125 feet high 


*Connecticut, Stafford Springs. The addition to 
be built to the plant of the Rhode Island Worsted 
Company will be 42 by 59 feet and will be in the 
form of another story to the building now used as 
a dye house. New equipment will be added to the 
dyeing and finishing departments 
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New Publications 


Any work noticed under this heading can be obtained, 

e or express charges free, by sending the price listed 

Lord & Nagle Company, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 

A catalogue of textile books in the English language will 
be sent free on application. 


BUSINESS LITERATURE 


Planoidal Fans, Catalogue 200: The Buffalo Forge 

Co., Buffalo, N. Y 

\- 47-page catalogue describing and 
the Buffalo planoid 
and improvement on the older tvpe of steel plate 
heating and ventilating fans a comparatively 
small number of radial blades ith the improve 
ments in design which have this type 
of fan will | mpete on an 
equal basis 


illustrating 


fans which are a modification 


made, 

-onditi 
multiblade 
Niagara Conoidal Fans, Catalogue 201; Buffalo 

Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y 

\ verv complete description of the Niagara c 
noidal fans is given in the 63-page catalogue just 
issued by the Buffalo Forge Co. Besides having 
all the advantages of the multiblade type of fan in 
respect to higher operating speeds, more compact 
arrangement, and greater rigidity. the shape of 
blades and proportion to the housing used in the 
Niagara conoidal, make it possible to convert into 
static pressure the velocity head, which is much 
higher proportionately to the total pressure with 
multiblade fans than with older types having few 
blades 


Suffalo Electric Fans for Blowing, Exhausting, 
Ventilating, Cooling and Drying: Catalogue 
182 E: The Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

This catalogue contains a collection for conveni- 
ent reference of types of blowers and ex- 
haust fans, which are regularly built for direct 
connection to motors. This includes everything 
from large ventilating and drying fans down to the 
little baby conoidals for ventilating moving pic 
ture booths, drying cabinets, etc., and electric 
blowers for singe forge which take less than 
half the horse power of an ordinary electric lamp 


various 


fires 


Industrial Plants; Charles T. Main, Boston, Mass 

About four years ago Charles T. Main, mill en- 
gineer and architect, published a book illustrating 
some of the work that had been done in his office, 
and Volume 2, just issued, shows some of the im- 
portant work accomplished since the previous pub- 
lication. It consists of handsomely printed views 
of industrial plants with brief description of some 
of the interesting features. There is much im- 
portant textile work included. Among them are 
the new buildings of the Columbia Rope Co., 
Nashua Mfg. Co., Stevens Linen Co., Royal 
Weaving Co.. Samoset Worsted Millis, Taft 
Woolen Co., the power plant for the American 
Woolen Co.’s Fulton mills, Bigelow Carpet Co., 
Aspinook Co., new dye f 
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ford & Sons, Dwight Mig. Co., Slater & Sons 
Ludlow Mfg. Associates, besides many others in 
different branches of industry. One of the most 
important hydro-electric developments in thi 
great West has been that of the Great Falls 
Power Co., at Great Falls, Mont., where 90,000 h 
p. is being developed. The dam is 60 feet high 
and 1,000 feet long. This work is being done i: 
Charles T. Main’s Western office at Great Falls, 
Mont. His organization undertakes work in con 
nection with construction and equipment of indus 
trial plants, including steam and water power « 
velopments as well as valuations. 


Safety Set Screws; The Allen 
Conn. 

An illustrated pamphlet describing the Allen 
safety set These screws are made any 
diameter from 1/4 in. to 1 1/2 in., also any point, 
length or size desired. To users of cap screws 
they recommend their new socket head which is 
stronger and has many advantages over the old 
slotted head type Samples, price lists and dis 
count sheet will be supplied on application to the 
Allen Mfg. Co 


Mig. Co., Harti 


screws 


Important Facts on Industrial Lighting; Westing 
house Lamp Co., 1261 Broadway, New York 
City 

The Westinghouse Lamp Co. has published this 
booklet on industrial lighting with special refer- 
ence to textile work, explaining the bad features 
of some textile plants and how many present in 
stallations can be improved without changing 

them entirely or going to prohibitory expense. A 

copy of this booklet may be had upon application 

at their office 


Toledo Automatic Scales; The Toledo Scale Co., 

Toledo, O 

\ 32-page catalogue describing and illustrating 
the Toledo automatic scale which does away with 
weights and mental calculations, thereby 
avoiding errors and saving much time. The To 
ledo scales are true gravity scales, incorporating 
the famous Toledo pendulum principle of con 
struction. The results of long specialized experi 
ence are evident in the many valuable and dis 
tinctive features of these scales. The mechanism 
is most simple and the number of moving parts is 
reduced to a minimum 


ioose 


NORTHROP LOOMS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The last issue of “Cotton Chats” 
Draper Co. contains an impressive list of North 
rop looms in the United States including orders to 


issued by the 


January Ist, 1915. The grand total amounts to 
260,680. There were 18,905 Northrop looms 
shipped during the year 1914 and on January Ist, 
1915, there were orders on hand for 7,337. Th 
largest number used by any one concern is the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., which has 7,179. The Har 
mony Mills have 5,000; Pacific Mills in their dif 
ferent departments 6,237; the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 
7,068. There are 106 mills in the Southern States 


operating more than 500 looms and 65 mills in the 


house for Stephen San- North running more than 500 each. 
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Industrial Notes 


GERMAN LATCH NEEDLES 


An impression is abroad that no needles are 
coming here from Germany. This, however, is 
not the case as the Continental Latch Needle 
Company of 120 Liberty St., New York, is receiv- 
ing weekly shipments from Germany and has a 
very good stock on hand. E. W. S. Jasper, presi- 
dent of that company, has just received word from 
the factory at Ebingen that in spite of the fact 
that 300 of their men are at the front, everything 
is running smoothly, and the 750 employes not 
called to the colors are well able to cope with the 
business received from neutral countries 


SHIPPING MOTOR TRUCKS ABROAD 


Foreign shipments of motor trucks aggregating 
in value more than $700,000 have been made by the 
Kissel Motor Car Company of Hartford, Wis- 
consin, Advices received by the company from 
abroad and from American agents of European 
governments indicate that even greater business 
will soon be placed and that Kissel Kar trucks 


will be specified in a large portion of it. 


IMPORTANT FAN PATENT DECISION 


Che patent suit brought against the B. W. Stu 
tevant Company of Boston by the Sirocco Engi 
neering Company, which has been in the courts 
for the past six years, has just been decided by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, in favor of the Sturtevant Com 
pany. 

It was claimed that the Sturtevant Multivane 
Fan infringed the Sirocco Company’s patents, and 
in the Lower Court their claim was sustained. The 
Court of Appeals, however, reversed the former 
decision and held that there was no infringement. 
[he Court of Appeals further decided that the 
Sirocco patents in suit were void in view of the 
development of the fan building art prior to the 
alleged inventions upon which these patents were 
based. 

As there are probably more Multivane Fans in 
use than any other make, the monetary considera 
tion at stake was large 


SAVING $55 A DAY 


The Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company 
of Minneapolis, Minn., has a KisselKar six ton 
truck and a six ton trailer which shows a net sav- 
ing over horses of about $55 per day. This outfit 
will sometimes haul as much as twenty-three tons 
in a single load. The average load during the 
period of its service has approximated fifteen 
tons, It has been in service about ten months and 
has run more than 9,000 miles. It has been laid 
up for repairs only once during that period and 
on that occasion only for ten hours. The original 
tires are still on the truck 


CLAES & FLENTJE RECEIVE ROYAL MEDAL 


The Royal Medal of the Baltic 
Malmo was awarded to the firm of 
Flentje, Muhlhausen i/Thur, Germany. They ex- 
hibited in full operation several modern power 
knitting machines, a full automatic drop lock ‘wid- 
ening machine for sleeves, a full automatic power 
driven pearl stitch machine for sport-jackets, and 
a new full automatic narrowing legger for stock- 
ing legs, also some shoemaker and saddlemaker 
machines trom their sewing machine works. The 
Claes & Flentje Works are leading ones in the 
knitting machine and sewing machine line 
cially leather machines For 
years they have been doing business 
of the world 


Exhibition at 


Claes & 


espe- 
sewing lorty-six 


with all parts 


RICE’S MILL WHITE 


The illustration shows the exhibit of Rice’s Mill 
White for the Panama-Pacific Exposition, which 
was assembled in the plant of the U. S. Gutta 


AN EXHIBIT OF RICE'S MILL WHITE FOR THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Percha Paint Co., Providence, R. I., before being 
shipped to San Francisco Their booklet, “The 
Yellow Peril,” will attract attention on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The name is suggested by the tendency of many 
white paints to turn yellow with age. Rice’s Gloss 
Mill White does not turn yellow nor chip off 


SIZEOLEUM 


When mixed with Arabol starch, 
potato starch, the sizeoleum, manufactured by 
Arabol Mfg. Co., too William St., New 
makes a most satisfactory sizing for cotton warps, 
shirtings, domestic and print cloth warps. It is 
especially recommended for the South, as it has 
the advantage of resisting the influences of the 


climate 
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NEW COLOR AND CHEMICAL PLANT 


The W. Beckers Aniline & Chemical Works of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,,have purchased, in the outskirts 
of Brooklyn, a tract of about 15 acres bounded by 
East 83rd, East 84th and East 85th Sts., Ditmas 
Ave. and the New York Connecting Railroad, 
where a large sized chemical plant, consisting of 
23 separate buildings, will be erected. It will be 
remembered that last November the old plant of 
this concern was destroyed to a large extent by 
fire, which fire was followed by several explo- 
sions, killing two chemists and injuring 36 work- 
men. The work of the new plant has progressed 
already in so far as three buildings are finished, 
the railroad siding being laid into the place and 
the foundations the boiler house and chimney 
have just been started. It is expected that this 
firm, of which Dr. W. Beckers so far has been sole 
proprietor, will be yrporated and capitalized at 
one million dollars 


I 


AMERICAN FLAX 


The following report on the American flax sup 
> 
} 


ply was prepared by the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try in response to a request for. information by 
Representative J. M. C. Smith, of Washington, D 
C., Jan. 25, 1915 

Sir: Your letter of January 14, addressed to the 
Director of the Census Bureau, requesting infor- 
mation regarding the production of flax and flax 
tow, has been referred to this department. 

The principal States producing flax in this coun- 
try, together with the acreage devoted to flax in 
each of these States during the year 1913, are given 
in the following list: 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Montana 
Minnesota 
Kansas 

Iowa 
Colorado . 
Wisconsin 


All of the flax in the States mentioned is grown 
for seed only. It is flax of seed type, and not of 
fiber-producing strains. The straw is short and 
coarse and does not produce fiber suitable for fine 
spinning. Furthermore, it is sown, harvested, and 
thrashed in manner very different from the 
methods of handling a crop of flax for fiber pro- 
duction. From 0 2,000 acres of flax are 
grown annually northwest of Port 
Huron, Mich., primarily for fiber production. This 
flax is grown from seed of fiber types and the crop 
is handled in such a manner as to produce fine 
spinning fiber similar to that produced in Ireland 
and in Russia. 

Seed-flax straw, includi he seed, as it is 
drawn in the bundle d y from the shock, can 
probably be purchased ne Dakotas and adja- 
cent States at from $8 to per ton. So far as 
I am aware, it is not placed on the market in this 
form at the present time, but five or six years ago 
several thousand tons were purchased in this con- 
dition by the International Flax Twine Co., of St 
Paul, Minn 
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Fiber-fiax straw, including the seed, is pu 
chased in the shock in the field or delivered at the 
scutching mills in eastern Michigan at $10 to 
$13.50 per ton. The price of the seed varies with 
the market price of flaxseed and with the quality 
of the flax. Fiber flax bears a much smaller pro 
portion of seed and the price varies chiefly wit 
the quality of the straw itself. 

Flax tow prepared in the same manner as up 
holstering tow, suitable for paper making, may b: 
purchased from the tow mills in the seed-flax re 
gions at $18 to $30 per ton. Flax tow composed 
of carding waste and strippings from flax cards, 
suitable for making a paper board used in the shox 
trade for counters, and commonly known as he: 
board, is imported from Europe. The ordinary 
price of this material heretofore has been about 
$30 per ton, but owing to the scarcity of flax, r 
sulting in the closing of many of the flax-spinning 
mills, the price of this material is now from $7o 
to $80 per ton. 

The straw of the seed flax, after thrashing, n 
be purchased in the Dakotas at from $2.50 to $4 
per ton loose or about $4 to $6 per ton baled 
Straw of the fiber flax is estimated to be worth 
from $20 to $30 per ton after rippling, thra 
ing and retting. It is not placed upon the mark 
in this form. 

Some of the mills in eastern Massachusetts en 
gaged in the manufacturing of heel board are now 
beginning to use flax tow from the Northwest to 
supplement the supplies of carding 
have been used heretofore, and it is claimed that 
very Satisfactory results are obtained in tl 
manner. Very respectfully, 

Wm. A. Taylor, 
Chief of Bureau 


( 
} 
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THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 


The Stewart Silkk Company of Easton, Pa., h 
ordered two 8 ft. 6 in. diameter water softening 
filters from The Permutit Company of New York 
The entire water supply of the dye house and fin 
ishing department will be treated by the Permutit 
system, which delivers a water absolutely free of 
the lime and magnesium salts so much dreaded b 
the silk dyer 

The Stewart Silk Company has made a two 
years’ trial of the lime and soda method of water 
softening and as a result of their experience have 
come to the conclusion that this method is not 
suited to the requirements of the silk manufac 
turer. They, as well as other silk manufacturers 
have found that a lime and soda treated water must 
be corrected and re-treated before it can be used 
for silk dyeing. 

Easton and the Lehigh Valley district hav 
quite a number of Permutit softeners either 
actual operation or in course of installation. Thx 
Chipman Knitting Mills of Easton have con 
tracted for a Permutit Softener, which will be in 
stalled in their new mill building which is now 
nearing completion. The Standard Silk Company 
have had one at their Phillipsburg mill since 1911 
John H. Meyer & Company’s Reyemdale Dy: 
Works at Northampton, Pa., are Jong time user 
of the Permutit system, as is the Lehigh Silk Dy 
ing Company of Allentown, Pa 
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INDUSTRIAL CENSUS OF BUENOS AIRES 


Consul General Leo J. Keena Suenos Aires, Argentina, 


Dec 29 

According to fragmentary statistics from the 
Argentine industrial census of June, 1914, nov 
published in the local press, there were at that 
date 29,690 business houses in the city of Buenos 
Aires. The proprietorship according to nation 
ality was as follows: Italian, 12,383; Spanish, 7,822; 
Argentine, 4,358; French, 983; Russian, 768; Turk- 
ish, 545; Uruguayan, 404; German, 299; English, 
163; Austrian, 132; Hebrew, 100; American, 44; 
Argentine and foreign, 713; other, 976. 

At the same date there were 11,132 industrial 
establishments in the city, divided according to 
the nationality of the proprietors .as follows: 
Italian, 4,970; Spanish, 1,869; Argentine, 1,664; 
French, 694; Russian, 419; Uruguayan, 172; Ger- 
man, 144; Argentine and foreign, 547; American, 
7; other, 646. 


FREE LECTURES ON TEXTILES 


The Textile Club of the Rhode Island School of 
Design have arranged for a series of lectures on 
subjects relating to textiles at Memorial Hall, 
Benefit St., on the following dates: February 18, 
Development of the Textile Industry,” by Prof. 
Henry B. Gardner; March 8, “Transportation and 
Packing of Raw and Finished Cotton,” by Edw. C. 
Southwick; March 22, “Story of the Spindle,” by 
Wm. C. Greene; April 19, ‘Finishing of Cotton 
Fabrics,” by John P. Farnsworth; May 3, ‘‘Mer- 
chandising of Cotton Fabrics,’ by Chas. § 
Coulter. The lectures begin at 8.15 P. M 


THE GERMAN COAL TAR COLOR INDUSTRY 


Che coal-tar 
developed by Germany is probably the most highly 


color and explosives industry as 


organized of any industry in the world 
with less than a dozen crude raw materials as ben 
zol, tuluol, anthracene, naththalene, carbolic acid, 
etc., derived from cecal tar it builds up by complex 
chemical processes which often involve elaborate 
and expensive plant and the most rigid scientific 
control of operating conditions more than nine hun- 
dred separate ultimate products and over three 
hundred intermediates so called, or over twelve 
hundred products in all, some of which cannot be 
turned out commercially in quantities much over 
100 Ibs. The whole system of production depends 
for its commercial efficiency upon the close coi 
relation and interdependence of these many pro- 
ducts. The industry is self-contained. It makes its 
own crudes and converts its own wastes into raw 
materials for new processes to be applied to ther 
by itself. The adjustment of the economic balance 
is so that a slight change in the value of 
some one product may disarrange whole processes 
and affect disastrously many products. Obviously, 
therefore, at this stage of its development the in- 
dustry must be considered as a whole if any effec 
tive competitive development in this country is to 
be attained. The situation is not unlike that now 
existing in our packing industry, where by 
rougher methods indeed but on a far greater scale 
the entire raw material is utilized in a complex 
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series of related products which are individua!'y 
profitable only because of this relation to the 
others. 

['wenty-two factories are involved in the 
man dyestuff irdustry but by far 
of the business is in the 
panies 


Ger- 
the larger portion 
hands of four great com 
Che industry as a whole is bound together 
by trade agreements and arrange 
ments which add _ greatly efficiency of 
production. : 

A few figures regarding 
are instructive. For 
plant it utilizes 42 
works supply 
lactory 


cooperative 
to the 


one of these companies 
transportation within the 
miles of railroad. Its water 
10 billion gallons yearly and its ice 
1 tons of ice. It has hundred 
steam engines, five hundred electric motors, neari; 
as many telephone stations, and 25 steam fire en 
gines. It has a frontage on the Rhine of one and 
a half miles and handles sulphuric acid in 
steamers. Seven years ago it employed 217 
ists, 142 civil engineers, 8,000 workmer 
mercial staff of 918. Perhaps even more import- 
ant from the present point of view of the Amer- 
ican business man is this significant statement pub 
lished by this company 

“On looking back upon tl 

Zadische Anilin und Soda 
its foundation the management feel it to 
their pleasant duty to remember gratefully the be- 
nevolent and appreciative support which their ef 
forts have always met at the State 
authorities.”—From an address by 
Little before the U. S. Chamber of 


Washington, D. C 
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PASSING OF A COUNTRY WOOLEN MILL 
The Ilginfritz Woolen Mill that was at 


one of the busiest places in Greencastle 
hum of the machinery and the dripping of the 
water wheel could be. heard all over the place, is 
now silent and desolate, with not even the sound 
of a human voice to mar the unbroken stillness, 
and the twitter of the birds is the only sign of life 
about the old house and mill. Years ago the late 
George Ilginfritz conducted a woolen mill in the 
building, and the all through- 
out the valley to have him weave for them a pair 
of fine blankets, or a gay rag carpet. His fame as 
a ‘aver spread rapidly, and there is hardly a 
home in Greencastle today that contain 
1 piece of his workmanship. Mr. Ilginfritz lived 
alone with his sister, and their yard surrounding 
the house and mill was their great pride. It was 
arranged almost like a park They had the only 
fountain in Greencastle, and a wonderful collection 
of gold fish. In the cool of a st F 
one of the greatest diversions for the 
ple of the town was a walk to “Ilginfritz’s Foun 
tain,” they would wander through the well 
kept lawn, and Mr. Ilginfritz would feed the gold 
fish for them, and treat ipples from his 
“Summer Rambo.” 
reward for good children were 
ly promised a trip to the “Fountain.” And 
vas never a Sunday evening that Mr. Ilgin- 
and his sister did not 
] gray 
sweethearts 


ne time 
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with a large sprinkling of ‘‘small fry.” But as the 
years flew by mills with modern machinery took 
the place of the old time weaving, and the place 
assumed a more quiet aspect. About five years 
ago Mr. Ilginfritz died, but his sister still lived on 
the old home which was sold to the Pennsylvania 
Pure Milks Products Co. This company did not 
operate the mill, and since the death of Miss Ilgin- 
fritz in January, 1914, the old homestead has been 
wacant. The well kept yard is now overgrown 
with weeds, the fountain is still, the water wheel 
rotting away, and the house and mill weather 
beaten and ravages of time 


worn from the 
Chambersburg (Pa.) Repositor 
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BUTTONHOLES 


Buyers of underwear today are demanding a 
better buttonhole than the cheap, sloppy type that 
has too often been used. A neat perfect button 
hole improves the salable and wearable quality of 
the goods 

The Reece hand-hole button-hole machine pro- 
duces an imitation hand buttonhole of the 
quality desired. It can be used not only for un- 
derwear, but on all kinds of knit goods and 
sweater work with or without canvas and other 
staying devices. This machine stitches and cuts 
the buttonhole, is simple and speedy, easily oper- 
ated and makes a perfect one or two cord but 
tonhole, stronger, more uniform and better look 
ing than the ordinary hand mad Manufac 
turers claim for it a capacity of twice that of any 
other buttonhole machine. It is built by the Reece 
Buttonhole Machine Co., 500 Harrison Ave., Bos 
ton, Mass. 


noe. 


DYEINGS ON WORSTED FABRICS WITH ARTI- 
FICIAL SILK SHOTS 


This is the title of a new shade card that has just 
been issued by the Cassella Color Company, New 
York, showing a very extensive range of very fash- 
1onable shades without doubt, appeal to 
the fabrics designer as ‘ll as the dyer and 
colorist 

In th 
many shades, 
the judicious weaving of artificial silk, 
once attract attention. Several methods 
of dyeing are described with a degree of compe- 
tency that leaves nothing to be desired, while the 
suggestions as to the choice of dyestuffs for both 
dyeing and shading are very full 
Although the present time may not be the most 
opportune to consider dyestuffs, yet it is the alert 
dyer who lookout for new combinations 
and color suggestions that takes advantage of such 
<ircumstances as the present to for the 
future. 

It has never been so busy as during the past 
vear, and an extra force is now at work at night. 
The Reece machinery is taking on a larger variety 
im several departments, and in the various trades 
wherein buttonholes are a feature the Reece ma- 
chines are the standard, in this country and in 
Europ: 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Con 
merce has published the following items regardin 
opportunities for foreign business in textile ma 
terials. Reserved addresses may be obtained fron 
the Bureau and its branch offices. Request f 
each opportunity should be on a separate sheet 
and the file number given. 


Textiles, foodstuffs, etc., No. 15477: A German 
salesman in South America has informed ar 
American consular officer that he desires t 
represent a limited number of reliable Ameri 
can manufacturers and exporters of cotto 
prints, cheap suitings, brocades, bedcovers 
sheetings and towels; silk socks and _ stock 
ings, neckties, suspenders, belts, and under 
shirts; women’s clothing, linen, combs, fans 
etc., shoes; also canned goods; enameled 
ware; printing and packing paper and offic 
accessories; bags, and machin 
ery 


canvas goods, 


e goods, boots and shoes, etc. No. 15489: An 
American consular officer in the Far East re 
ports the name and address of a Chinese mer 
chant who wishes to communicate with Ameri 
can firms which may be interested in the im 
port and export trade of Manchuria and China 
He is particularly interesting in importing 
American piece goods, boots and shoes, hard 
ware, agricultural machinery, dried and canned 
fruits, chemcals and drugs, and toilet articles 
In return he wishes to export to the United 
States soy beans, raw silk, hides and sheep 
skins, furs, ducks’ feathers, and genera 
Chinese products. It 1s stated that he can fur 
nish satisfactory bank references 


Cotton yarns, No. 15486: An American consula: 
officer in Latin America reports that a knit 
ting mill in his district desires to purchase No 
7 cotton yarn, about 80 per cent. waste, of 18 
twist per inch, and of 22 twist per inch, to be 
used for manufacturing cotton wrapping twin 
The firm is also in the market for cotton yar 
for hosiery, and desires to receive samples and 
prices 


No. 15484 
Canada ré 
district dé 


Gloves, linings, and table oilcloths, etc 
An American consular officer in 
ports that a business man in his 
sires to secure agencies for silk and leather 
gloves, silk ribbons, cotton canvas for clothing 
manufacturers, pocketings and sleeve linings 
white and gray cotton cloths, ginghams, and 
table oilcloths. Samples of the canvas, pocket 
ing material, and sleeve linings may be seen at 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce or its branch offices. References ar 
given. 


Envelopes and hosiery, No. 15493: The Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is in re 
ceipt of a communication from the America! 
representative of a South American commer 
cial house stating that his firm wishes to gct 
in touch with manufacturers of “window” en 
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velopes and hosiery. Correspondence may be 
in the English language, and should ‘be ad- 
dressed to the representative in the United 
States and to the firm in South America 


Woolen and cotton fabrics. tablecloths, etc., No. 
15495: A business man in France has in- 
formed an American consular officer that he 
desires to secure an agency for the sale of 
American knit goods, woolen and cotton fab- 
rics, tablecloths, upholsterer’s goods, and sim- 
ilar lines. 


Flannels and flannelettes, etc., No. 15497: A firm 
of commission agents in Europe has informed 
an American consular officer that it wishes to 
establish an agency for the sale of American- 
made flannels and flannelettes, woolen cloths, 
and machinery for the manufacture of woven 
materials. It is desired to represent on a 
commission basis. 


Ready-made clothing for women and children, etc., 
No. 15503: A commission agent in France has 
informed an American consul that he desires 
to establish an agency for the sale of Ameri- 
can goods. He is interested in ready-made 
clothing for women and children, metal clasps 
and fasteners for women’s hand bags, travel- 
ing bags, etc. An exclusive agency is desired 


Hosiery yarns, thread, etc., No. 15511: A mer- 
chant in a French port has informed an Amer- 
ican consular officer that he desires to repre- 
sent American manufacturers of hosiery, 
gloves and underwear for women; hosiery 
yarns; and linen and cotton sewing thread 


Correspondence should be in French, and quo 


tations given c. i. f. destination in French cur 


rency. 


Cotton, machinery, shoes, ete., No. 15512: An 
agent in Italy has asked an American consular 
officer to put him in touch with American ex 
porters who may be seeking a representative 
in Italy. The agent’s experience covers a gen 
eral line of merchandise, cotton, machinery, 
shoes, and hides. References are given. Cor 
respondence may be conducted in English, 
French or Italian 


Hosiery and shirt waists for women, No. 15516: A 
firm in Great Britain has informed an Ameri- 
can consul that it is desirous of getting into 
communication with American manufacturers 
of hosiery and shirt waists for women. It is 
desired to represent on a commission basis. It 
is stated that foreign and American references 
will be furnished. 


Knitting machinery and needles, No. 15517: A 
manufacturer in Spain has informed an Amer- 
ican consular officer that he desires to receive 
catalogues, price lists, etc., from American 
manufacturers of knitting machines and parts 
and needles for making fine silk hosiery. It is 
desired to purchase machines for knitting un- 
derwear and hosiery of silk, wool, and cotton 
It is stated that samples of the needles are 
being forwarded. When the samples arrive 
they will be placed on file at the various 
branch offices of the Bureau for inspection 
Correspondence may be in English 
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“Winding” boards for woolen goods, No. 15518- 
An American consul in the United Kingdon 
has received an inquiry from a firm in his dis- 
trict for “winding” boards for woolen goods. 
The principal sizes required are 28, 29 and 30 
inches 


Cotton sheeting, No. 15519: A firm in Europe has 
informed an American consular officer that he 
wishes to receive c. i. f. quotations, by cable, 
for cotton sheeting of a specified quality. It 
is stated that a sample of the material is being 
forwarded. When the sample arrives it may 
be inspected at the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and its branch offices. 


Absorbent and nonabsorbent cotton and gauze, No. 
15533: An American consul in Europe reports 
the name and address of a firm in his district 
which wishes to represent American manufac- 
turers of, or dealers in, absorbent and nonab- 
sorbent cotton and gauze. Quotations should 
be given c. i. f. port of delivery. It is stated 
that the firm desires to place large contracts. 


Underwear and hosiery, No. 15531: The commer- 
cial agent of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce at New York City reports 
that he is in receipt of a letter from a firm in 
that city stating that one of its customers im 
Australia is in the market for 10,000 dozen 
suits of underwear for women (straights at 
prices from 55 to &5 cents per dozen, and 
shaped at prices from 75 cents to $1.12 1/2 per 
dozen), and large quantities of shot and clock 
hosiery for women. Prices should be quoted 
f. o. b. New York. The matter should be 
taken up with the firm in New York which is 
the sole buyer in this countrv for the Aus- 
tralian firm 


Cotton and silk hosiery, No. 15548 \ business 
man in Canada has informed an American con- 
sul that he wishes to be put in touch with 
American manufacturers of cotton and silk 
hosiery. He wishes to Ref- 
erence is given 


secure an agency 


Looms and supplies and cotton thread, No. 15549: 
An American consular officer in Europe re- 
ports that a firm im his district wishes to cor- 
respond with American manufacturers of 
looms for making heavy cloth similar to the 
samples which may be inspected at the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its 
branch offices. The firm also wishes to pur- 
chase cotton thread in skeins The sizes de- 
sired are Nos. 8/2, 9/2, 10/2 and 10/3. 


hosiery, and sewing 
thread, etc., No An agent in Europe 
has informed an American consular officer 
that he wishes to establish an agency for the 
American woolens and worsteds, cot- 
linen fabrics, hosiery, and sewing 


Cotton and linen fabrics, 


155550 


sale of 
ton and 
thread 
Underwear and hosiery, No. 15560: An American 
consular officer in the United Kingdom re 
ports that a business man in his district is de- 
sirous of representing, On a commission basis 
only, manufacturers of ribbed and woven un- 
derwear, hosiery, woven petticoats, and knick- 
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ers for 


given 


Woolen yarns, No. 1555 \ business man in 
Canada has requested an American consular 
officer to put him in touch with manufacturers 
of or dealers in woolen yarns suitable for mak- 
ing hose. It is stated that the man intends es- 


tablishing a hosiery knitting plant. 


women and children Reference is 


larpaulins, etc., No. 15564: An American consular 
officer in one of the neutral European coun- 
tries reports that a business man in his dis- 
trict is anxious to purchase materials made in 
whole or in part of hemp, linen, or cotton 
yarns which can be used in the manufacture of 
heavy waterproof cloth, such as tarpaulin, etc 
It is stated that this man purchases about $50,- 
ooo yards of these materials annually, For 
eign and American references are given. Cor- 
respondence should be in English. 


TREASURY DECISIONS 


LD February 1, 1915. Wool blankets 
—Lap robes. So-called blankets of wool to be 
ontinued to be assessed with duty as wool cloth 
or manufactures of wool. Pending a judicial de- 
termination of the question, therefore, you will 
continue to assess duty on wool lap robes as wool 
cloth manufactures of wool, assessing such 
duty on importations and withdrawals made on 

d after January 1, 1914, at the rate of 35 per cent. 

valorem under paragraph 288 of the tariff act 
of October 3, 1913 


T. D. 35101. January 27, 1915 
in the piece. ° towels in the piece woven 
in patterns in manner that towel is 
distinctly set forth and a few plain threads are in- 
serted at regular intervals showing where the arti- 
cles are to be cut apart, are dutiable as “towels 

made of cotton”, under paragraph 264 of the 
act of 1913 and not under the provisions for cot 
ton cloth in paragraph 252 and 253. In the matter 
of protest 750609 of Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne 
against the assessment of duty by the collector of 
customs at the port of New York 

T. D. 35104. January 29, 1915. Wool—Five per 
cent. discount. 1. The proviso in paragraph 650 
of the: act of 1913, providing that “this paragraph 
shall be effective on and after the first day of De- 
cember, 1913, until which time the rates of duty 
now provided by schedule K of the existing law 
shall remain in full force and effect,” was designed 
to continue the rates upon wool as part of the new 
act until the 1st of December, 1913. Consequently, 
wool which was withdrawn from warehouse and en- 
tered between said dates was properly classified at 
the rate provided by paragraph 370 of the act of 
1909. And a claim by the importer that there was 
no wool schedule between said dates, and that con- 
sequently this importation should be assessed as a 
nonenumerated article is overruled. 2. Importa- 
tions made prior to the passage of the act of 1913 
are not within the purpose of Congress in enact- 
ing the 5 per cent. discount provision. In the 
matter of protest 740068 of Abbott Worsted Co., 


35005 


Turkish towels 


such a each 
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the collector 


against the assessment of duty by 
customs at the port of Boston. 


T. D. 35116. February 5, 1915. »Drawback « 
veiling. Drawback on embroidered, chenilled, a 
edged ladies’ veiling manufactured by Louis Har 
burger & Co., New York, with the use of i: 
ported plain veilings, nettings, muslin de soie ar 
marabau. 


T. D. 35121. February 4, 1915. Hatters’ plus 
Black plush composed in chief value of silk an 
known commercially as “hatters’ plush” is prop 
erly dutiable at the rate of 10 per cent. ad valore: 
under paragraph 382, tariff act of 1913, irresp« 
tive of its width, unless its width is such as w 
exclude .it from that class or kind of Hatters’ plus! 
“such as is used for making men’s hats’. In th 
matter of protest 760619 of C. A. Haynes & Co 
against the assessment of duty by the collector 
customs at the port of New York. 


T. D. 35126. February 12, 1915. Jute thre 
waste. Appeal directed from decision of thi 
Board of United States General Appraisers of D¢ 
cember 21, 1914, G. A. 7652 (T. D. 35015), involv 
ing the classification of certain jute thread waste 

Ti-D. 
Nettings, 


ror yds 


35139. Feb. 15, 1915. Cotton nettings 
curtains, jacquard figured upholstery 
Cotton nettings measuring from 38 to 46 
inches in width and from 4 to 50 yards in lengt! 
and having figures introduced by the jacquard 
process, and which are not only suitable for mak 
ing window curtains but can also be used for 
making other articles are more specifically pro 
vided for as “nettings of whatever yarns, 
threads, or filaments composed,” under paragraph 
358, tariff act of 1913,, than as “Jacquard figured 
upholstery goods composed wholly or in chief 
value of cotton,” or as “Jacquard figured manu 
factures of cotton,” under paragraph 258 of said 
act. In the matter of protest 752186 of E. C 
Carter & Son against the assessment of duty by 
the collector of customs at the port of New York. 


T. D. 35140—G. A. 7686. Feb. 15, 1915. Laces, 
nettings, beadings. Nettings, etc—Jacquard fig 
ured manufactures of cotton. Cotton nettings 
flouncings, edgings, and insertings, which have 
figures introduced by the jacquard process, ar 
properly dutiable under the eo nomine provision 
for such articles in paragraph 358, tariff act of 
1913, and not as “Jacquard figured manufactures 
of cotton” under paragraph 258. Laces—Beadings 

Fabrics with fast edges. Jacquard figured cot 
ton articles made from Valenciennes lace, al 
though recognized as beadings to distinguish 
them from edgings or some other article, fall 
within that class of articles known in the trad 
as “laces,” and as such are more specifically pro 
vided for as “laces” under paragraph 358, tariff 
act of 1913, than as “Jacquard figured manufac 
tures of cotton” ugder paragraph 258, or as “fab 
rics with fast edges not exceeding 12 inches in 
width” under paragraph 262. In the matter of 
protest 7442248 of P. K. Wilson & Son against the 
assessment of duty by the collector of customs at 
the port of New York. 





Recent Textile Patents 


CLOTH CUTTING Machine. 
Arendt, New York 
BED FABRIC. 1,128,581 

Wis. 

BRAIDING MACHINE Carrier. 
lon Littlefield, Providence, R. I. 

BRAIDING MACHINE Thread Carrier. 1,125,- 
651. John B. Chace, South Attleboro, Mass 

BOBBIN-COP. 1,124,448. Charles A. Hunt, Jr., 
Lexington, N. C. 

BOBBIN-WINDING 
1,126,317 Thomas 
R. | 

FABRiC DRYING Machine 1,125,707. 
rand A. Parkes, Philadelphia, Pa 

FABRIC-FRAME-MOTION Mechanism. I, 
127,148. Robert Zahn, Plauen, Germany. 

FIBROUS MATERIALS, Manufacturing Strati- 
fied. 1,124,777. Max Meirowsky, Cologne 
Lindenthal, Germany. 

FLAX FELT, Producing 
Lappen, Le Roy, Minn 

DOFFER. 1,127,674. Burt A. 
ford, III. 

DYEING and Like 
terial, Apparatus for 
wood, Bury, Eng 

DYEING MACHINE, Circulating Rotary I, 
125,497. George E. Drum, Philadelphia, Pa 

DYEING MECHANISM. 1,125,747. Walter W 
Sibson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DYESTUFFS on the Fiber by Means of the One- 
3ath Method, Producing 1,127,027. Felix 
Kunert, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany 

KNIT STOCKING or Other Garment and Knit- 
ting the Same, Welted. 1,125,190. Robert W. 
Scott, Boston, Mass. 

KNITTING MACHINE. | 1,127,335. 
Wildman, Norristown, Pa. 

KNITTED WEBS, Transferring. 
Louis N. D. Williams, Ogontz, Pa 

KNITTING MACHINE. | 1,127,283. 
Richter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE, Circular. 1,127,766 
Harry A. Houseman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE, Circular. 1,127,767 
Harry A. Houseman, Philadelphia, Pa 

KNITTING MACHINE, Circular. 1,127,768. 
Harry A. Houseman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE. Circular 1,127,769. 
Harry A. Houseman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE Needle. 1,127,132. 
drew P. Watt, Manchester, N. H. 

LOOM. 1,128,872. John M. Holladay, Holladay, 
Va. 

LOOM ATTACHMENT. 1,125,843. 
Kannapolis, N. C. 


1,125,434. Morton 
John Burns, Kenosha, 


1,124,480. Ar- 


Machine, Variable-speed. 
Thompson, Pawtucket, 


Bert- 


James E 


1,125.347 


Peterson, Rock 


Textile Ma 
John Brand- 


Treatment of 
1,125,803 


Frank B. 
1,127.337. 


Wolfgang 


An- 


Ernest Hall, 


LOOM, Pile Fabric 1,126,714 
land, Reynoldsville, Pa. 
LOOM LET-OFF. 1,124,465 

Uxbridge, Mass 

LOOM FEELER Motion 
Woens, Whitinsville, Mass. 

LOOM. Filling-Replenishing 1,124,527 
E. Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass 
LOOM. 1,126,391. Augustin J 

cester, Mass. 

LOOM, Weaving. 1,217,601 
Dantzer, Lille, France 
LAMINATED FABRIC, Wear-Resisting 

648. Isabel R. Y. Marble 
1.QOM for Weaving Tubular 
forcements at the 
Mechanism for. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
1.OOMS, Temple-Cutter for 
plenishing. 1,128,440 
Blackburn, Eng 

LOOM-PICKER. 1,126,582. Howard 
Newark, N J. 

SPINNING and Like Machines, Spindle Support 
for. 1,125,700. Alfred A. Lovejoy, Lowell, 
Mass. 

SELVAGING DEVICE 
3eard, Sumbury, Pa. 

SHUTTLE. | 1,127,937. 
Bedford, Mass. 

SPINNING COTTON and Apparatus Therefor. 
1,128,193. William T. Smith, Bolton, Eng. 

SPINNING and Twisting Machine, Flier 
476. Hermann C. Lerch, 
Mulde, Germany. 

SPINNING, Preparing Bast Fiber Such as Flax 
or Hemp for. 1,127,311. Bertrand 
mers, Port Huron, Mich. 

STITCH-CHAIN-FORMING Machine 
338. Louis N. D. Williams, Ogontz, Pa. 

SHUTTLE TENSION 
Ashworth, Beverly, Mass 

SPINNING MACHINE 
Kuestner, Chicago, II] 

SPINNING MACHINE 
Keighley, Eng. 

UNDERGARMENT. 
low, Brooklyn, N. Y 

UNDERGARMENT. 1,128,213 
Workman, Los Angeles, Cal. 

WATERPROOF Composition. 
W. Bullock, Buffalé, N. Y. 

WARP-TENSIONING Device 
Ebell, Neuruppin, Germany 

WINDING MACHINE. 1,126,808. 
Kean, Westfield, Mass 


George Cross- 
Louis H. Landry, 
1,127,086. Henry A. 
Alonzo 


Wor- 


Chevrette, 


Robert and James 


1,126,- 

Newport, R. I. 

Ties Having Rein- 

Knot-Tying Spaces, Cam 
Charles Seidman, 


Automatic Weft-Re- 
William Gerrard, 


Sillcocks, 


John W. 


1,124,261 


Lewis P. Spencer, New 


1,124,- 
Amerika-on-the- 


S. Sum- 


1,127,- 


Device. 1,128,651. Fred 


1,128,462 Otto J. 
1,124,672 


Alfred Stell, 


1,124,485 William Mar- 
Frances N. 
1,127,181. Charles 
1,124,878. Emil 


John O. Me- 
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WINDING MACHINE. 
Kean, Westfield, Mass. 
WINDING MACHINE Stop Mechanism. 
260. Warren E. Beadle, Brokaw, Wis. 
WOVEN FABRIC with Tubular. 
1,129,037 Victor H. Worcester, 
Mass. 
YARN, 
Core 
kato, 


1,126,809. John O. Mc- 
1,124,- 


Widening, 
Jennings, 


Method and 
1,124,863 
Minn. 


Producing 
Clogher, Man- 


Apparatus for 
William E., 


TRADE MARKS RECENTLY FILED FOR 
REGISTRATION 


82,785. Yarns, threads, etc. Mark: Red 
Howard Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
68,311. Thread. Mark: Rugby. Owner: John C. 

Meyer, Lowell, Mass. 

79,575- Absorbent cotton. Mark: Curity. 
Owner: Lewis Mig. Co., Walpole, Mass. 
82,538. Woolen piece goods and blankets. Mark: 
Faribo. Owner: Faribault Woolen Mili Co., 

Faribault, Minn. 

82,961. Hosiery. Mark: “Thyme”. 
James Risk & Co., New York. 
79,630. Petticoats. Mark: “Klosfit’”. 

Greenwaid Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 

79,665. Cotton piece goods. Mark: O. K 
Owner: Grinnell Willis & Co., New York. 

80,028. Cotton yarns. Mark: Homespun. Owner: 
Holmes Mig. Co., New Bedford. Mass. 

81,106. Table damask. Mark: Flower of the 
Flax. Owner: Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

82,136. Handkerchiefs. Mark: Chisca. 
Herrmann, Aukam & Co., New York. 

82,442. Silks. Mark: Vera Silks. Owner: Joseph 
Hirsch & Sons, New York. 

82.737. Mercerized cotton yarns. Mark: 
thiana. Owner: Harding, Tilton & Co., 
ton, Mass. 

82,940. Cotton, linen, woolen 
goods. Mark: Springdale. 
Meyer & Co., New York. 

82,958. Cotton piece goods Mark: Geisha 

Owner: Chas. L. Poor Co., New York. 

82,950. Cotton piece goods. Mark: Cho-Sen 
Owner: Chas. L. Poor Co., New York. 

65,014. Stockings. Mark: gogo. Owner: 
laghan & Fedden, New York 

73.040. Ladies’ coats and outer 
Jewel Owner: Carson, Pirie, 
Chicago, II] 

80,132. Handkerchiefs, 
Mark: “Crindale’ 
Co., Beliast, Ireland 

80,407. Ladies’ and misses’ dresses. Mark: Rose- 
gold. Owner: Rosegold Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass 

80,740. { Mark: Famous 
Owner: Philip Katz, New York. 

81,486. Men’s shirts. Mark: Argo. 
Goldstein & Co., New York. 

81,698. Capes, cloaks, wraps, etc. Mark: Furette 
Owner: The Salts Textile Mfg. Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

81,782. Men’s 
Owner: 


Owner: 


Owner: 


Owner: 


Owner: 


Cyn 
30S- 


and silk piece 
Owner: John H. 


O’Ca! 


Mark: 
& Co., 


suits. 
Scott 


1 
linens, etc. 


Matier & 


embroidered 
Owner: Henry 


King 


Serge. 


Owner: A. 


shirts. 
Berkowitz Bros., 


Mark: Steeple above all. 
New York. 
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73,210. Alsatian braids. Mark: D-M-C. Owner 
Dollfus-Mieg &-Cie, Mulhouse, Germany. 
77,164. Hosiery. Mark: Dick and Dot. Owner: 
Taubel Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 
78,829. Articles of clothing. Mark: 
Owner: Frederick Doble & Sons, 

Eng. 

80,131. Linen piece goods. Mark: Erindale 
Owner: Henry Matier & Co., Belfast, Ireland 

80,441. Cotton, linen and wool piece goods 
Mark: Society. Owner: Rice-Stix Dry Goods 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

80,588. Woolen, cotton, silk, etc., piece goods 
Mark: Grakel. Owner: Grant S. Kelley, New 
York. 

80,598. Textile rugs. Mark: Keystone. 
F. G. Rogers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

80,643. Tapestries. Mark: Harco Owner: 
George S. Harrington Co., Boston, Mass. 

80,670. Hosiery. Mark: Path Finder. Owner 
Stork RBros., Adamstown, Pa. 

80,720. Tapes and bindings. Mark: 505. 
The Bias Narrow Fabric Co., 
Conn. 

80,721. Tapes and bindings. 
Owner: The _ Bias 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

80,722. Tapes and bindings. 
The Bias Narrow 
Conn. 

81,103. Saiin piece goods. Mark: Paradise 
Owner: Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York. 

81,123. Bleached cotton sheetings. Mark: Holly 
wood Bleachery. Owner: Wilson & Bradbury, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 

81,146. 
rics. 
York. 

427. Silk 


Astra 
London 


Owner 


Owner: 
Bridgeport, 


Marks: 


Narrow 


S. N.. F. 


Fabrics Co., 


Mark: 1000. Owner: 
Fabric Co., Bridgeport, 


Cotton piece goods. 
Owner: Schwabach 


Mark: Sarco fab 
& Raphael, Ne\ 


piece goods. Mark: Color Craft 
Owner: Mannville Co., Providence, R. I. 

31,301. Embroidery _ threads. Mark: Brillio 
Owner: The Winsted Silk Co., Winsted, 
Conn. 
645. Cotton piece goods. Mark: Dahlia 
Owner: The Millville Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
81,920. Handkerchiefs. Mark: Peek-a-Bo 
Owner: Titus Blatter & Co., New York. 
81,921. Handkerchiefs. Mark: Bo-Peep. Owner: 
Titus Blatter & Co.,~New York 
71,958. Sweaters. Mark: Polar Bear. 
Treinis Bros., New York. 
73,124. Velvets. Mark: J. B. D. 
David, St. Etienne, France. 
73,125. Velvets. Mark: Best Wove. 
B. David, St. Etienne, France. 
79,675. Ribbons. Mark: U. R. T. Owner: Ulrik 
R. T. Lund, North Catasauqua, Pa. 
80,408. Woven and knitted underwear. 
Kel-Veunt. Owner: George W. 
Chicago, Ill. 

65,149. Clothing. Owner: 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

77,450. Knitted washcloths and towels. Mark 
Turknit. Owner: Putnam Knitting Co., Co 
hoes, N. Y. 

82,439. Hosiery. 
lina Mills Co., 


Owner: 
Owner: J. B 


Owner: J 


Mark: 
Kelly. 


Western Hat & Mig 


Mark: Caroknit. Owner: Caro- 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 














Mar. 1915 MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
C. E. RILEY COMPANY 
65 Franklin Street, “ BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON ww COTTON 
GOODS YARNS 


orers or EGYPTIAN COTTON 
~ seo TLACHINERY 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS. 
C. E. RILEY COMPANY, %,.. 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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KLAUDER-WELDON 


ORIGINATORS, PIONEERS AND LEADERS 


Mar. 1915 


In the Manufacture of 


DYEING, BLEACHING and SCOURING MACHINES 


HE fact that Klauder-Weldon machines have always been 
recognized as the standard of economic efficiency in Dye- 
ing, Bleaching and Scouring is sufficient reason to believe that 
they have merits that justify your most careful investigation 
Used in over 1000 textile plants and built to 
handle textiles in all forms and processes 


SOLD ON Si xa DAYS TRIAL 


KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y., U. S. A 


Foreign Plant - - 


HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND 


ONE REASON WHY 


GARLAND RAWHIDE 
LOOM PICKERS 


are used in so many progressive mills 

We do not know how to improve the A7de guality of our rawhide 
loom pic kers tor we are using the best hides which we can buy,— 
not only hides of well known brands, but the jfrs/ 


selection trom 
these brands as they go through the curing process. 


We 


are positive 
that no better hides are used anywhere in the world for picker pur- 
poses, than the hides of which our rawhide loom pickers are made. 


A trial will prove to you all we claim. 


GARLAND MFG. CO. ¥@ 
SACO, MAINE 


The oF ta art 





Buyers’ Index 


This department is conducted for the benefit of our subscribers 


The 


addresses of builders of mill machir 


ery and 


dealers in mill supplies, Whose names appear in the following classified index, may be found upon referring to their adver- 


tisements. 


entitled will please notify the 


Absorbent Cotton Wool Machinery. 


Tatham, William, Ltd. 


Alr Moistening System. 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Albone. | 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 

Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Dyer, W E 8S 
Ferguson, John W 
Main, Charles T 
Myrick, J. W. H 

Asbestos Covering. 
Johns-Manville Co., 

Asbestos Products. 
Johns-Manville Co., 

Asphalt Tanks. | 
caife, W. B.. & Sons } 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton and/| 

Wool. | 

Leigh & Butler. } 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Wm., Co 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 

Back Filling. 
International 

Bale Presses. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Baling Presses. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy, Co 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 

Ballers. 

S8aco-Lowell Shops. 

o Bearings. 

8. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 

Bandings. 

Lambeth Rope Corporation 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Baskets. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Lane, W. T.. & Bro 
Standard Fibre Co 

Beamers. 
Crompton 

Bearings. 

See Ball 
Bearings. 
Belting. 
Bond, Charles, Co 
Gandy Belting Co 
Graton & Knight 
Hood, R. H., Co 
Johns-Manville 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co 
Williams, I. B., & Sons 
See also Mill Suppiies. 

Belting, Leather. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Schlieren, Chas. A., Co 

Belting, Link. 
Graton & Knight Mfe. Co. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 

Belt Cement. 

Graton & Knight Mfe. Co. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 

Belt Dressing. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Belt Lacing, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 

Belt Tizhteners. 

Brown, A. & F., Co. 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Bindin 

ee Tapes and Braids. 

Bleaching Kiera. 

Arlington Machine Works. 

Birch Bros. (Albert Birch, prop.). 

Buhimann, A. W. 

Butterworth, H. W.. 


H. W. 


H. W 


Pulp Co. 


Knowles Loom Works 


& 


Bearings and Roller 


Mfg. Co 


co. HB. W. 


& Sons Co. 


| 
| 
New England Tank & Tower Co. | 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows this classified list 
cation here given such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 
all probability, refer them to proper sources, 
publishers. 


Stearns Lumber Co., A. T 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Bleaching Materials. 

Bosson & Lane 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 

Worden Chemical Works 


| Blowers and Blower Systems. 


aaaeeres een System 
uffalo F CS 
Guireler Air’ Conditioning Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 
American Supply Co 
American Textile Specialty 
Co 
Kunze, Otto 
Leigh & Butler 
Shambow Shutt 
Tebbets, E. L., 
Bobbin Winders. 
Altemus, J. K 
Lever, Oswald, Co 
Universal Winding Co 
Bollers. 
——See 
Books. 
Chittick, James 
Boxes, Box Shooks, Etc. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Pearson, J. T 
Standard Fibre 


Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co 
Textile Machine Works 

Bralds. 

See Tapes, 

Brass Hinges. 
Root, C. J., 

Bridges. 
Scaife, W 

Brushers. 

——See Napping Machines 

Brushes. 

Cocker, M., & Co 
Felton, S. A., & Son Co 
Mason Brush Works 

Brushing Machines. 
Buhimann, A. W 

Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Button-Hole Machines. 

Reece Button-Hole Machine Co 

Button Sewing Machines. 

Union Button Sewing Co 

Calico Printers’ 


Etc. 
Mchy. 


& Co 


Steam Boilers 


Co 


Braids and Edginga 


Co 


B., & Sons 


plies. 
Arlington Machine Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., 
Rice, Barton & Fales 
Works 
Schwartz, L. 
Somerville Mach. 
Birch, prop.). 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
——See also Dyeing, Drying, Bleach- 
ing, Machinery, etc. 
| Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
| Spindles. 
m. Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
| Carbonising Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Philadelphia Drying 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Birch, prop.). 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


& Sons Co. 
Mch. & Iron 
H. A., & Co. 


Wka. (Albert 


invited to communicate 
Advertisers whose names do not appear under headings to which 


Machinery and Sup- | 


Machinery Co. | 


(Albert | 


suyers who are unable to find in the classifi 


with the who can, it 


the 


pnblishers, 
are 


Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Buhimann, A. W 
Firth, William, Co 
H. & B. American 
Leigh & Butler 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & 


Card Feeds. 

——See Automatic 
Card Grinding Machinery. 

Atkinson, Haserick & Co 

Buhimann, A. W. 

Dronsfield Bros. 

Firth, William, Co 

Leigh & Butler 

Riley, C. E., Company 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Card Leather. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Carding Machinery. 

Suco-Lowell Shops 

Smith & Furbush Mch. Co 


Card Stampers and Repeaters 
Hodgson, Walter W. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K 
Crompton & Knowles I 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Carrier Aprons. 
Graton & Knight 
Castings. 
Brown, A. & F., 
Decatur Fndry, 
Fairbairn, 
Ltd 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
_nermeaier Co., The 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. , 
Caustic Soda. 
Wing & Evans 
Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Centrifugal Filters. 
Wayte Ww J Ir 


Centrifugal 
Wa 


Machine Co 


Co 


Feeds 


oon 


Works. 


Co 


Mfg. Co 


Co 
Furnace & 


Lawson, Co-nbe, 


Mch. Co. 
Burbour, 


Machines, 
Ww I 
Chain Belts. 

Morse Chain Co 


Chains, Power Transmission. 
Morse Chain Co Silent Dri 


Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D., 
Lunkenheimer Co., 


Chenille Machinery. 

Eppler’s, John, Machine Works 
Clocks. 

aonee & Randall Co 

atchman’s Clock & Supply Co. 

Cloth Boards. a 

Chaffee Bros 

Pearson, J. T 

Richardson Brothers 
| Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
| Cloth Cutting Machines. 

Eastman Machine Co. 

Firth, William. Co 

Weinerth Knitting & Machine Co 
Cloth Dryers. 
| See Drying Machinery. 
Cloth Expanders. 
Arlington Machine Works. 
Birch Bros Somerville 

Wks. (Albert Birch, 

Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 
Somerville Mach Wks 
Birch, prop.) 
Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 

Reliance Machine Works 


ing) 


Inc 
The 


Machine 
prop.) 


(Albert 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cloth Testers. 

Perkins, B. F., & Son, 

Scott, H. L., & Co 

Suter, Alired 
Cloth Winders. 

Firsching, J. A 
Clutches. 

Brown, A. & F., ¢ 

Decatur Fndry, Furnace & M 

Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Coal Analysis. 

Little, A. D., 

Collars (Shaft). 

Royersford fF ry & M 
Comb Aprons. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 

Atkir Hasse k & Ci 

Cr & é 

Firth, Willi 

Hood, R. H 

Leigh & Butle 

Riley, C. E., Company 
Commercial Vehicles. 

Kissel M yr Car C 
Compressors (Air). 

is-Chaime \ 
Condensers. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

Dodg ( : 
Conditioning and Testing. 

U. S. Conditioning & Testing Co 
Conditioning Machines. 

Buhlman, A : 
Manufacturer 
Cones (Paper 

Am. Textile Spe 

Pairpoint Corpor 
Conveying Systems. 


Inc 


Sturtevant, B. ! 
Conveyor Belting. 

Gandy Belting C 
Coolers (Air). 

Power Specialty 
Cop Machinery. 

Eppler’s, John, M hine 
Cop Spindles 


Works 


Cop Tubes. 

Am. Textile Specialty 

Pairpoint Corpor r 
Paper Tubes 
Copper Expansion Joints. 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Cepper Print Kollers. 

Pe New Bedford Copper Co 


Mchy. Co 


mie 


Taunton-! 
Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Badger, BE. B., & Sons Co 
Butterwor H. W., & Sons Co 
Textile-Finis! gM hinery Co 
Copyrights, Et« 
Velvet Cutting Ma- 
chines. 
William, Co 
and Steel. 
& Sons 


Corduroy and 
Firth, 
Corrugated Iron 
Scaife, W B 
Cotton. 
Riley, C. E 
Schwartz, I H 
Cotton Dryers. 
See Drying Machinery 
Cetton Machinery. 
Am. Textile Specialty 
Ashworth Bros 
Atk I H 
Barber-Colman ‘¢ 
Bro Spin-Wright 
Buhimann, A. W , 
Butterworth, H. W., 
Cramer, Stuart W 
x Zz I es I om 
Marble Machine Co 
Suddle Co 


Mchy. Co 
k &C 


Cotton Co 


& Sons Co 
C ptor Works 
Curtis & 
Dixon Lubricating 
Draper Company 
Easton-Burnham Co 

Elliott & Hall 

Fales & Jenks Mch. Co 

H. & B. American Machine Co 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Co 
Leigh & Butler 

Mason Machine Works 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 


| Couplings 
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Potter & Johnston Mch. Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine 
Stafford Co., The. 
Tatham, William, 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Textile Machinery Co 

Wildman Mfg. Co 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 


Co 
Ltd. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 


Atkinsor Hass 
Firth, William, Co 
H. & B. American 
Leigh & Butler 
Potter & Johnston Mch. Co 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Saco-Lowell Sh-ps 


rick & C 


Machine Co 


Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane 
Harding & Fane 

Mfg. Co., 

Jacques & 


Waste Machinery. 
William, Cx 


ywell Shops 


Sey 
Wolf, 
Cotton 
Firth 
Saco-L 
Smith & F 
Counting Machines. 
Du M f 
x - a 
C3... & Co 
(Flexible-Insulated) 
Bond Co., Charle 
Brown, A. & F., C 
Couplings (Shaft). 


Cra, oti. 
Amer in Cray 
Lowe Crayon 


| Credits. 


National Cre t 
Cutting Machines. 
Cameron Mch. C tolling 
rip tring 

Eastman 
Firsching, J. 
Perkins, B. F., & 
Weine h Knitting & 
Cylinder Oll (Superheated 
Power Specialty Cx 
Disinfectants. 
Mfg. C 


up and 


Son, lnc 
Machine Co 
Steam). 


Seydel The 
Dobbies. 
Cron ptor & Kr 
Halt« Thomas, 
Stafford Co., The 
Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H., 
H. & B American 
Metallic Drawing Roll 
Drinking Fountains. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Drives, Silent Chain. 


Mor Cr n ¢ 


n’s 
1 8, 


Company 
Machine C 
Co 


Drying Boards. 
Pearson, J. T 
Par M 
Philadelphia 

Drying Machinery. 
Arlington Machine W 
Bailey, Frank 
Birch, Albert, Somerville 

Wks 

Bros., Somerville 
} e 


tal Form Drying Co. 
Drying Mchy. Co 


orks 
Mach 


Birch Mach. Wks. 
ff 

Buhimann, A. W 

Butterwor H. W., & Sons Co 

Decatur Fndry, Furnace & Mch 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 

D. R., & Son 

Drying Machinery 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Somerville Mach Wks. 

Birch, prop.) 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 

Dusters. 
—-See 


Co 


nenyon 
Philadelphia Co. 


Co 


(Albert 


Wool 
Dust Collectors. 
Buffalo Forge Co 


and Waste Dusters. 


Buffalo Ste P nS 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
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Dyers Clogs. 
Brown, Wm., Sons 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Vavidson, John F. 
Globe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Hopkinson Dyeing & Textile Wks 
National Silk Dyeing Co. 
Peerless Co 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Fia- 


ishing Machinery. 
Machine Works. 
Ventilating System. 
Albert 
Wks 
Birch Bros., Somervi 
Buffalo Forge Co 


Arlington 
Autoforce 
Birch Somerville 


Mach 


e Mach. Wks 


Buhimann, A. W 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Craw, J. W., Mchny. Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Giles, J. H., Dyeing Machine Co 
Heathcote, John, & Son 
Hunt, Rodney, Mach. Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Co 
Klipstein, A., & Co, 
Leigh & Butler 
Leyland, Thos., & Co 
Manufacturers Machine Co. 
National Laundry Machinery Co 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc 
Phi lelpl Drying Machinery Co 
Pt ely : 9 Machinery Co 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Smith, Drum & Co, 
Somerville Mach. 
Birch, prop.) 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Suter, Alfred 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Uniforr D ng M hine Co 
U. S. Hoffman Co 
Dye House Cans, 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co 


Dye House Trucks. 
Bailey, Frank 

Diamond State Fibre Co 

New England Tank & Tower Co 

Dye Kettles, 
New England 
Stearns, A. T., 

Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Co 
New England Tank & Tower Co 

Dye Tubs. 


amen SG 


I 


extile 


Wks. (Albert 


(Drying) 


Tank & Tower Co. 
Lumber Co. 


§ Tanks, Tubs and Vats 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co 
Atteaux I E., & Co 
3adische Co 
Bayer Co., The, Inc 
Berlin Aniline Works 
Bischoff & Co 
Bosson & Lane 
Cassella Color Co 
Electr Bleaching Gas Co 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co 
Ford, J. B., Co 
Geisenheimer & Co 
Harding & Fancourt, 
Holliday, Read & Sona. 
Innis Speiden & Co. 
Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 
Kalle Color & Chemical Co., Inc 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 
Sykes, Walter F., & Co 
Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 
Wing & Evans, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & :Co. 
Worden Chemical Co. 
Dynamos. 
——-See 
Edgings. 


——Se¢ 


Inc 


Electric Lighting. 


Tapes, Braids and 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this lst. 
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Fans and Convey gSy-tem at Bi 


' selow Carpet Co 
receive the wool from the ] 


ricker trains and | 


Never Touched by Human Hands 


In the above system Sturtevant Fans convey the wool through the various processes 
from the time it is fed to the opening pickers till it reaches the cards at 
once touched by hands. This 


Sturtevant Wool Conveying System 


includes a series of bins where excess raw 


id it is never 


material is stored. Special piping and 
switching arrangements allow the wool to be blown into any bin desired 


Sturtevant Fans 


are the world’s standard f onveyving, dust collecting or 
suction systems and for heat 


draft work. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


and all principal cities of the world 


or mechanical 


Manufacturers of Fuel Economizers, Mechanical Draft 

2 J Apparatus, Drying Equipment, Heaters and Systems 

Wheel of Sturtevant Fan specially for Removing Moisture from Manufacturing Plants 
designed for conveying wool 
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| NT TR LL LLL 


Electrical Construction. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Cu 
‘ ker-Wheeler ¢ 
General Electric Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Westinghouse Electric & 


Electric Heating Devices. 


Mfg. Co 


Genera Electric Co 
Electrical Supplies. 

Johns-} ville Co., H. W 
Electric Driven Pumps. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

; ’ 

Ger al Ele 
Electric Fans. 
A s-Chalmers 
B 
( tric Cr 
ul Drying Machinery Co 

ladelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Hoists. 

Allis-C} ners Mfg C 


Philade 
Phi 


General Electric C 


Electric Lighting 


Johr anvi 

Sturtevant, 

Westingho 
Electric Motors. 


‘ 
tric & Mfg. Co 
Electrolyze 
National Laundry 
Elevators. 
Craig Ridgway & Son Co 
Decatur Fr irnace & Mch. Co 
Economy Engineering Co 
N Y. Revolving Portable Elevator 
Co 
Salem Elevator Works 
Embossed Seals & Labels. 
Mast F. E., & Sor 
Employes’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co 
Engineers (Ventilating) 
M } \ Hi 


Machinery Ce 


Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Buf I x ( 
Fairbairn 


Lawson, Combe, Barbour, 
Inter: 
inter 
Snow Steam |! I 
Sturtevant, B. F Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Exhaust Heads. 
Power Specialty Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
- See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Grease Extractors. 
American St ‘ ze | (6& 


ea ° 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Biake & Knowles 
Works 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Buffa Steam |} 
Goulds Mfg. Co 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
American Water Softener Co 
International Filter ¢ 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Feed Water Regulators. 
Ameri I ste r oi ig Va € 


Feeds. 
See Automatic Feeds 

Felt Rotary Washers. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Felting Machinery. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Fences (Iron) (Wire). 

Wright Wire Co 


tender Boards. 
Case Brcthers 


tibre Boxes. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Co 

fibre Trucks. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Co 


Filters. 
American Water Softener Co 
Hungerford & Terry 
i ern or I ter C 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Permutit Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Finishing Compounds. 
—See Sizings 
Finishing Machinery. 
- See Dyeing, Drying 
and Finishing 
Fire Alarms. 
I ‘ & RK 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Johns-Manville Co. H W 
Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Fire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co 
Fire Prooi Doors and Windows. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Flexible Metal Hose. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Fluted Rolls. 
Firth, William, Co 
Hood, R. H., Company 
H. & B. American Machine 
Leigh & Butler 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Flyers. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Firth, William, Co 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Leigh & Butler 
Textile Machinery Co 
Foreign Agents. 
Rier Pedro 
Forges. 
Fuffalo Forge C« 
Sturtevant, B. F 
Friction Clutches. 
——See Clutches 
Friction Cones. 
Evans Friction Cone Co 
Fuel Economizers. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Mach. Co 
Hunter, James, Mach. Co 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Garnetts. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Leigh & Butler 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Garnetted Stock. 
Graves, Frank B 
Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Gas Engines. 
—See Engines. 
Gas Systems. 
Kemp Mfg. Co 
Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Power Specialty Co 
Gauges. 
Ay 


t ur Ste 
erican : 


S 


Vaag 
Mfg. ‘ Pressur 
um). 

Lunkenhemier Co., The. 
Gears. 

Brown, A. & F., Co. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

New Process Gear Corporation. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 

Whiton, The D. E., Co. 
Gearing, Silent Flexible. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Generating Seta. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

General Electric Co 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Geyser Water Heater. 

Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp. 


| 





Greases. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 


Grinding and Polishing Machines. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
Hand Threading Shutttes. 
Hangers. 
See P 
chinery 
Harness Twine. 
Moore, C., & Co 
Harness and Frames. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Heating. 
cnait 
Heddles. 
American Supply Co 
Atkinson, Haserick & 
Firth, William, Co 
Lavigne @& Suter 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Hoists. 

See Engines, 
Holsting Apparatus. 
Economy Engineering Co 
Hunt, Rodne Machine Co 
N Y Revolving Portat 

Co 


Ventilating Apparatus 


Hoisting 


Hose. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Hose, Pneumatic. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Parks, G. M., Co 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T 
Paramount Metal Form Drying Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce 
Hosiery Labels. 
imagraph Co 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co 
Carrier Air Conditioning 
America 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Parks, G. M., Co. 
Humidity Controller. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Air Conditioning 
America 
Cramer, Stuart W 
Hydraulic Kamas. 
Power Specialty Co 
Hydro Extractors. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons 
Riley, C. E., Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Indicators. 
merican Stean Gauge 
Mfg. Co Steam 
gines) 
W J Ine 
Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co 
Insurance (Casualty, Fire 
Loss of Profits). 
Home Insurance Co. 
—See Liability Insurance. 
Jacquards. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons 
Jacquard Cards. 
Case Bros., Inc. 
Knit Goods Dryers. 

——See Drying Machinery 
Knit Goods, Edgings, Trimmings, 
Etc. 

Chapin, George W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
Knit Goods Finishing 
Crochet, Etc. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Spindler, E. O. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Knitting Machinery. 
Acme Knitting Machine & Needle 
Co. 
Ainslie Knitting Machine Co. 


K 


and for 


Machines, 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this List. 
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TO RELIEVE 


more than the excess pressure on a boiler is wasteful and expensive. 


LUNKENHEIMER POP SAFETY VALVES 


will promptly relieve ¢/e 


and no more. 


The improved construction permits of very close 
regulation, and the amount of “pop” andthe pres- 
sure setting can be adjusted from the outside 


without taking the valve apart. 
They will not stick, chatter or hammer; are positive in action 
and will give long and satisfactory service. 


Lunkenheimer Pop Safety Valves are made in Bronze and Iron 
Body Bronze Mounted, with spring incased or exposed, in all 


THE LUNKENHEIMER ¢e: 


—— "QUALITY "= 
Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Engineering Specialties in the World 


454f New York Chicago Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. Boston London 


standard sizes. 


CHINCHILLA MACHINE 


For producing 
the following finishes: 


Chinchilla 
Petersham 
Ratine 
Crepe and 
Whitneys 


ee - Manufactured by 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF : D. R. Kenyon & Son 


Tentering and Drying Machines, Crabbing Machines, : 
Cloth Washers, Whipping Machines, Etc. Raritan, N. J. 





ne Mfg 
estic Machinery 


*s, Johr M 


orks 

t achine Works 
Knitting Machine Co. 
Hemph Mfg. Co 

Jenckes Knitting Machine Co 
Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 
Leighton Machine Co 

Nye & Tredick Co 

Paxton & O'Neill 

Scott & Wi 
Spindler, E 
Stafford & Holt 
Standard Machine Co 
Textile Machine Works 
Tompkins Bros. Co 
Walther, Otto 
Wildman Mfg. Co 


Knitting Machinery 
loned). 
Machinery Works 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
Spindler, E. O 
Textile Machine 
Walther, Otto 


Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Acme Knitting Machine & 
Co 
Breedon’s, 
Brinton, H 


Epi 


Grosser 


iams, In¢ 


(Fall Fash- 


Domestic 


Works 


Needle 


Wm 
& Co 


Sons 


Cooper, Charles 

Crane Mfg. Co 

Exceisior Needle Co 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co 

{vea, L. T., Co 

Keyst Latch 

Lamb Knitting 

Spindler, E. O 

Wardwell Needle Co 
tabel Wire Stitchers. 

Shoemak« J. L., & Co 


Co 
Mfg. Co 


Needle 


Machine 


Lace Leather. 
ton & Knight Mfg 


ierer Chas. A ( 


vwra 

scr 
Lace Machines. 

spl er, E. O 
tamps, Electric. 

Cooper Hewitt Electric 

General Blectric Co 

Johns-Manvi Ce H 

We ng E 
Leather Packings. 

Graton & Knight Mfg 

Schierer Cl A 


Liguid Chiorine. 
Electro Gas Co 
Leom Harness Straps. 
Graton & Knight Mfg 
Loom Pickers. 
Gar Mfg. Co 
Graton & Knight 
Leoms. 
Atk 
Buhimann, A 
Crom, né& K 
Draper Company 
Leigh & Butler 
Mason Machine Works 
ichards, Atkinson & Haser 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Stafford Co., The 
Leopers. 
Grosser 
Hepworth 
Leightor 
Lubricants. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Royersford Foundry & Machine 
8. K. F. Ball Bearing Co 
Labricators. 
Lunkenheimer 
Lag Straps. 
Graton & Knight 
Lumpers. 
Dodge, C. S 
Gerry, George, & Son 
Schofield, William, Co 
Machinists’ Tools. 
Whiton, The D. E., 
Magnesia Products. 
Johns-Manville Co., 
Marking Pots. 
Bradley, A. J 


Alphabetical 


Bleaching 
Co 


and 


Mfg 
H rick & Co 


W 


nitting Machine C 
John W., & Co 
Machine Co 


Co 


Co 
Mfg. Co 


(and Willowers) 


Co 


H. W 


Index 
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Mattress Machinery. 
Dodge, C. S 

Measuring and Folding Machines 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Elliot & Hall 

Mechanical Draft. 
Buffa Forge Ci 
Buffalo § 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 

Mechanical Engineers. 
bul » bore Cr 
Myrick, J 
Philadelphia 
Sturtevant, 


W. H 
Drying Machine 
B. F., Co 
Mercerizers. 
Globe Dye Works 
Home Bleach & Dye 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Buhlmann, A. W 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith, Drum & Cx 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Metallic Fire-Proof Window Frames 
and Sashes. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons 
Metallic Packing. 
Power Specialty 
Metallic Rolls. 
Metallic Drawing Roll 
MIll Architects. 
See Archit 
ne 


Works 


Co 


Co 
Co 


Co 


ers 


Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Dean, F. W., Inc 
Ferguson, John W 
Main, Charles T 

Mill Piping. 
Parks Co., 

Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co 
Atkinson, Haserick & C 
Bamford & Smith 
Bond, Charles, Co 
Brown's, Wm., Sons 
Buckley's, Benjamin, Sons 
Easton & Burnham Mch. Co 
Eureka Fire Hose Co 
Fairt n, Lawson, Combe, 

I 


G. M 


Barbour, 


William, Co 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Graton & Knight 
n. & Co 
, Otto 
W. T., & Bro 
4 & Butler 
szunkenheimer Co 
Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Corporation 
I phia Drying 
Powell, Wm., Co 
Richardson Bros 
Riley, C. E., Company. 


Firth, 


Mfg. Co 


Machinery Co 


e Co 
Stephenson Mfg. Co 
Millwrights. 
Brown, A 
Hunter 


& F., Co. 

James, Machine Co. 

Moth Exterminator. 

Berlin Aniline Works. 

Motors. 

See Electric 

Motor Trucks. 
Kissel Motor Car Co 

Napping Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks 
Buhimann, A. W 
Curtis & Marble 
Leigh & Butler 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Netting Machines. 
Spindler, E. O 

Noils (Silk). 
Ryle, Wm., 
Non-fluid Oils. 
a. a es. 

| Oil Cups. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Oil Engines. 
——See Engines 


Motors. 


Machine Co. 


& Co 


Lubricant Co 


to Advertisers, with page 
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Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Harding & Fancourt, Inc 
N Y. & N. J. Lubricant 
Oil Stencil and Press Board Paper 
Bradley, A. J. 
Oiling Systems. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 
Spindler, E. O 
Packing (Asbestos). 
Johns-Manville Co., 
Packings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg 
Packings (Metallic). 
Johns-Manville Co., 
(Rubber). 
Co., 


Co 


H. W 


Co 
H. W. 
Packing 

Johns-Manville 


Paints. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


I \ im, In 


x. W 


I ) ne? 
U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C. A., & Co. 
Paper. 
Merwin Paper Co 
Richardson Bros. 


Paper Boards. 
Merwin Paper Co 


Paper Cones and Tubes. 
Am. Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
Pairpoint Corporation 

Pastes (Specialty). 
Pol Machine Co 


Patent and Trade Mark Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory 
Heard, Smith & Tennant 
Munn & Co 
Patent Attorney. 
Calmore & C 
Penstocks. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Stearns Lumber Co., A. T 
Perforated Metal. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Beckley Perforating Co. 
Peroxide of Hydrogen. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! 
Picker Pins. 
Dodge, C. S 
Pickers, 
Garland 
Graton 


Ce 


Leather. 
Mfg. Co 
& Knight 
Picker Teeth. 
Dodge, C. S 


Pinking Machines. 
Cameron Machine Co 


Pipes and Fittings. 
Parks, G. M., Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 


Plush Machinery. 
Buhimann, A. W 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
Ventilating 


Portable Elevators. 
Economy Engineering Co 
N. Y tevolving Portable 

Co 

Power Plant Ventilating System. 
Myrick, J. W. H 

Power Transmission Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
grown, A. & F., Co 
Brown Spin-Wright Cotton Co 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Evans, G. Frank 

Fairbairn, Lawson, Combe, 
Ltd 
Rodney, 


Mfg. Co 


See 


Elevator 


Barbour, 


Machine Co 
James, Machine Co 
Morse Chain Co. (Silent Chain) 
Leffel, James, & Co 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Schofield, William, & Co 

Sellers, William, & Co. 


Hunt, 
Hunter, 


Inc 


numbers, follows this list. 
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BUYERS’ INDEX 


153 


SSS 


S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Preparatory Machinery (Cotton). 
Firth, Wiliam, Co 
H. & B. American 
Leigh & Butler. 
Potter & Johnston Mch, Co 
Riley. C. E., Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Preparatory Machinery 
Worsted). 
& Furbush Mch. Co 


Co 


Machine Co 


(Wool and 


Smith 


Presses 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Craw, J. W., Machinery Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Reliance Machine Works 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Spence & Rideout. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
U. S. Hoffman Co 
Woonsocket Machine & 
Worthington, Henry R 
Presses (Drill and Punch). 
oyersford Foundry & M 
[rimming Pr 


Press Boards. 
Case Bros., Inc 
Diamond State 


Press Papers. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co 
Richardson Brothers (Importers and 
Dealers). 
Printing Machinery. 
Rice, Barton & | 
Works 


Pulley Covering. 
Graton & Knight 


Pulleys. 


Press Co 


Fibre Co 


ales Mach. & Iron 


Mfg. Co 


Power 
chinery. 


Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Blake-Knowles Steam Pump Works 
Deane Steam Pump Plant. 
buffalo Steam Pump C 
Goulds Mfg. Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Internat Steam Pump Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Worthington, Henry R 


Punches and Dies. 
Royersford Foundry & M 
Purifying and Filtration Plants. 
American Water Softener Co 
Hungerford & Terry 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Permutit Co 
Scaife, Wm. 
Quillers. 
Foster Machine Co 
Payne, G. W., & Co 
Universal Winding Co 
Reg Pickers. 
Dodge, C. 5 
Schofield, Wm., Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Tatham, William, Ltd 
Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Gear Corporation 
Recording Instruments. 
\ I i Steam Gauge & 
Mfe. C 
Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co 
Reed Making and Brushing 
Lavigne & Suter 
Reed Wire. 
Lavigne & Suter 
Revolving Portable Elevators. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable 
Co 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros 
Macungie Silk Co 
Rodent Exterminator. 
Virus Ltd. In 
Roller Bearings. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
(also Babbitted Ring Oiling) 
Roller Covers. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 


ional 


achine 


B., & Sons 


Machines. 


Elevator 


Alphabetical Index 


| Roller Logs. 
Hartwell, G. E 


Roofing. 
Barrett Mfg. Co 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Rope Transmission. 
Brown, A. & F., Co 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Lambeth Rope Corporation. 


Roving Cans. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co 
Standard Fibre Co 


Roving Reels. 
| Scott, H. L., & 


Rub 
Graton & 


Co 


Aprons. 
Knight Mfg. Co 
Safety Set Screws. 

Allen Manufacturing Co 


| Sanitary Fountains. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Sash Operators. 
Drouve Co., G 
Scales (Automatic). 
American Kron Scale Co 
Scales. 
National S« 
Torsion 
Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 
(French Spun). 
Alfred. 


ale Co 


Balance Co. 


Schappe 
Suter, 
Schools. 
International 
Schools 
Lowell Textile 
New Bedford Textile 
Philadelphia Textile 
Scouring Machines. 
See W Washing P 
and Drying Machinery 


Machinery. 
De 


Correspondence 


School 
School 
School 


Second-hand 
See Mch 


fled Ads 


ers 


Selling Agent. 
Shirley, Harold R 
Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Co., The 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Machine Works 
Birch, Albert, Somerville 
Works 
Bros., 
& Marble 
Mfg 


Machine 


Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Machine Co 
Co 


3irch 
Curtis 
Dinsmore 
Fales, L. I 
Somerville Machine 
Birch, prop.) 
Spindler, E. O 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Union Special Machine Co 
Willcox & Gibbs 
Shafting Hangers, 
See Power 
chinery 


Shafting Rings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Shearing Machinery. 
see Dyeing, Drying 
and Finishing 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Shoddy Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine 
Dodge, C. §& 
Smith & Furbush 
Shuttles. 
See 
Etc 
Silk Dryers. 
——See Drying Machinery 
Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Machine Worka 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Buhimann, A. W 
Butterworth, H. W., 


Works (Albert 


Etc. 


Trans! 


Bleachir 


Co 
Machine Co 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 


Sons Ce. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Leigh & Butler 
Lowell Machine 
Mason Machine 


Worka 


Shor 
Works 
& Co 


Schwartz, L. H. A 
Alfred 


Suter 

A xt I 

Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & Co 

Silk Noils. 


Fawcett 


Silk Paste 


ighes 


Silks (Raw). 

Rolker, } 

Villa, A. P., & Bros 
Silk Specialist, Consulting. 

Chittick, James 
Silk Throwsters. 

Villa, A. P., & 
Singe Plates. 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 

Taunton-New Bedford Copper Ge 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Ose 
Singeing Machines. 

Birch Bros., Somerville 

Butterworth, H. W 

Curtis & Marble 

Leigh & Butler 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce 

Smith, Drum & Co 

Textile-Finishing Ma nery C 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 

American Diamalt Co 

Arabol Mfg. Co 

Corn Products Refining Co 

Keever Starch Co 

Malt-Diastase Co 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The 

Stein, Hirsh & Co 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 

Worden Chemica! Works 


Skein Mercerizing Machines. 
Buhimann, A V 

Skylights. 
Drouve Co., G 
Van Noorden, 


Slashers. 
Leigh & Butler 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile-Finishing Ma hinery 


Slitting & Rewinding 
Cam Machine ( 
Soaps. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co 
Draper, J. O., Co 
Seydel Mfg. Co., 
Wrisley, Allen 


Soaping Machines. 
Hunt, Rodney, 
Softeners. 
See 
Spindles. 
Atkinson, Hasé k & ¢ 
Bamford & Smith 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, 
Draper Company 
Easton & Bur 
H. & B. Ameri 
Leigh & Butler 
Lowell Machine 
Riley. C. EB., 

Spindle Tubes. 
Atk ; H 
Bamford & 
Firth wi 
Lowe 1 
Richa 5 
Riley, C. E., Company 

Spinning Frames 
Fairbair La 


Bros 


Mach 
» Sons Co. 
Machine Co. 


Wks 


E., & ¢ 


Ce 
Machines 
eron ; 


The 
B., Co 


Machine Ce 


— Cotton 


Softeners 


Ltd 
Sons 


nhan 


Mach. Cc 
Machine Co 


Shop 
Com pany 


Spinning. Frame Saddles. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle 
Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company 

H. & B. American Machine Co 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tubes. 

Buckley's, Benjamin, Sons 

Lowell Machine Shop 

Speed and Stephenson 


to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this Hat. 
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erence 


See Bobbins, 
Etc. 


ers. 
Allen, A. W. 
Draper Company. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, George W., & Co. 
Gaco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Spindler, B. O 


@pet and Stain Removing 
Banitex Co., The 


Sprockets, Silent Chain. 
Moree Chain Co 


Spools, 


Machine. 


Glecks 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 


Steam Bollers. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 


Steam Engines. 
—fee Engines. 


Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, BH. B., & Sons Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 


Pumps. 
Blake & Know 
Works 


Goulds , ieaaiontneins a The 

Steam Specialties. 

American Steam Gauge & Valve 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 

Lunkenheimer Co., The 

Powell, Wm., Co 

Sargent’s Sons, C. G 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
icam eee 

A me té I G lig 

Mfg 

Sturtevant, 

@team Turbines. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Buffalo Stea P ( 
General Blectric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. 


Co-p 


& Va 


Co 


Dryers. 
——See Drying Machinery. 

@tecking Dryers. 

——Sfee Drying Machinery. 

@tep Motion for Knitting Machines. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works. 
Crawford Manufacturing Co. 

@tep Metion for Looms. 

—See Warp Stop Motions 

@trappings (Leather). 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
eaters, Foster. 
ower Speciality Co. 
. Tubs and Vats. 
Halil, Amos H., Son & Co 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach. Co 
New England Tank & Tower Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co 


. Braids and Edgings. 
rton, F. C. 

Bias Narrow Fabric Co. 

Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 

Industrial Tape Millis Co. 

Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 

Lambeth Rope Corporation. 

Macungie Silk Co. 

Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co 

Weimar Bros. 


Chee e 

Suter, Alfred. 

Telephones (Interior Systems). 
Pettes & Kandali Co 

Temples. 
Draper Co. 

Testing Apparatus. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc 
Seott, H. L., & Co 
Tersion Balance Co. 

Textile Chemists. 

Little, A. D., Inc 


Tr 


Shuttles, 


Textile Engineers. 
Buhlmann, A. W 
Myrick, J. W. H 
Suter. Alfred 

See also Architects 
Engineers. 
Textile Schools. 
—See Schools 
Thread Guides. 
Paimer, lL. E., Co 
= matornere. 


and Mill 


Wate sciiai ‘Clock & Supply Co 
Time Recorders. 
International 

t & KR 
Tiering Machines. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable 


Time Recording Co. 


Blevator 


Co 

Tinsel Mac hinery. 

Eppler’s, John, Machine Works. 
Tools for Turning Calender Rolls. 

Dickinson, Thomas L. 
Top Cutting Machines. 

Wildman Mfg. Co 
Trade Mark Law. 

Crosby & Gregory 

Heard, Smith & Tennant 
Trade Mark Stamps. 

Kuiumagraph Company 
Trucks. 

Bailey, Frank. 

Diamond State Fibre Co 

Lane & Bro., W. T. 

National Scale Co. 

Standard Fibre Co 
Tubes. 

Pairpoint Corporation 

Standard Fibre Co 
Tubs. 

See Tanks, 

Turbines. 


See 


Tubs and Vats 


Water 
Turbines 
Twine. 
Moore, C., & Co 
Richardson Bros. 
Twist Counters. 
Scott, H. L., & Co 
Suter, Alfred. 
Twisting Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine 
Underwear Press. 
Craw, J. W., Machinery Co. 
U. S. Hoffman Co 
| Vacuum Extracting Machines. 
Buhimann, A. : 
Valves. 
American Steam Gauge & 
Mfg. Co. (Pop, Safety 
lief) 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Powell, Wm., Co. 
Valves (Rubber). 
Johns-Manville Ce., H. W. 
Variable Speed Transmission. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Vats. 
——See Tanks, 
Velvet Machinery. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Autoforce Ventilating System. 
Berry, A. Hun. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 
America. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co 
General Blectric Co. 
Parks, G. M., Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
| Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
| Ventilating Engineer. 
| Myrick, J. W. H. 
| Vuleanized Fibre. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Hill, James 
Standard Fibre 


Wheels and 


Co. 


Valve 
and Re- 


Tubs and Vats. 


of 


Co. 





| Wadding Machinery. 


Tatham, William, Ltd 


| Wa rpers. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Smith & Furbush Machine Ce. 


Warping. 
Smith, Alexander & Son. 


| Warping and Beaming Machinery. 


Altemus, J. K. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Draper Company. 

Lever, Oswald, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine 
Sucer, Alfred. 

Warp Stop Motions. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company. 

Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Colman Co 

Washers (Cloth). 

Arlington Machine Works. 

Birch, Albert, Somerville 
Works 

Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 

Somerville Machine Works (Albert 
Birch, prop.) 

Textile-Finishing Machinery 


Washers (Leather). 
Graton & Knight 


Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B., 


Works 


Co. 


Machine 


Co. 
Mfg. Co. 


Co 


| Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 
Steam | 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Waste Washing Machines. 
Tatham, William, Ltd 
Watchman’s Clocks. 
Pettes & Randall Co 
Watchman’s Clock and Supply Ce. 
Water Chemists. 
American Water Softener 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Permutit Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co 
Waterproofing Materials. 
Barrett Mfg. Co 
Johns- eer Co., H 


Stocke W ian I 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
American Water Softener Co 
Hungerford & Sorry. 
International Filter Co 
Permutit Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 


Water Softeners. 
American Water 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
International Filter Co 
Norwood Engineering Co 


Permutit Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co 


Water Towers. 
New England Tank & Tower Ce. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine 
Water Wheels. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Weighing Apparatus. 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Winders (Cotton, Woolen and 
weasten). 
Altemus, J. 
Buhimann, c Ww. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Ce. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lever, Oswald, Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Ce. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Co 


w 


Co 


Softener Co 


Co 
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Winders (Back). Mitchell, Jas. EB., & Co 
Allen, A. W. Monument Mills. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons. 
wae Spe. Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Altemus, Jacob K. Whitman, William, Co. 


BKaston & Burnham 
Foster Machine Co 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co 

Lever, Oswald, Co., Inc 
Payne, G. W., & Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Spindier, B. O 

Universal Winding Co. 


Weed Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manvfacturing Co. 


Wool. 
Atkinson, 


Wool Bagging Machines. 
Dodge, C. S 


Wool Washing, Preparing and Drying 
Machinery. 

Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 
Leigh & Butler. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Machine Coe Linen Yarns. 


Fawcett, Hughes 
Lindsay, Thompson & Co., 
Porter, T. J., & Sons. 


Lia. 
Co Mercerized Yarns. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 
American Silk Spinning Ce 


‘ Silk Spi zg Co 


Yarn Conditioning Machines. 
Emerson Apparatus Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Suter, Alfred. 


Jamieson, Jas. B 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Whitman, William, Co. 


Mohair Yarns. 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Montgomery, J. R.. Ca. 
Whitman, William, Co. 


Tinsels, 
Etc. 


Dryers. 
Drying Machinery 


Yarn 


Haserick & C 


Yarn Testers. 
Birch Bros., 
Scott, H. L., 
Suter, Alfred 
Torsion Balance Co., 


YARNS, THREADS, ETC. 


Carpet Yarns. 
Lees, Jas., 


Somerville Mach. Wks 


Weol Cleaning Compound. & Co 


Ford, J. B., Co. 


Weol Combing Machinery. 
Atkinson, Haserick & ‘¢ 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Leigh & Butler 
Riley, C. E., Company 


Weol Dryers. 
——See Drying Machinery 


Weol Oll Compound. 
Marston, John P 


Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Dodge, C. 8. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Son 
Schofield, Wm., Co 
@mith & Furbush Machine Co 


Weolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Arlington Machine Works 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Birch, Albert, Somerville 

Works. 
Birch Bros., Somervilie Mach 
Brecher, Felix. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W.., 
Crompton & Knowles 
Curtis & Marble Machine 
Fales, L. F. 
Hood, R. H., Co. 


The 


Novelty Yarns, 


Silk Neila, 


American Silk Spinning Ce 


& Sons Co 


Jamieson, Jas. B 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Nonotuck Silk Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Villa, Stearns & Co 


Cotton Yarns. 
Jamieson, Jas. B 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co 
Montgomery, J. R., Co 
Monument Mille 
Orswell Mills. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons Silk Yarns. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co American Silk Spinning Ce 
Street, J. F., & Co A SK > ( f 
Whitman, William, Co Ameri 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Porter, T. J., & Sons 
Ramie Agency 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 


Cheney Bros 
Nonotuck Silk Co 
Ryle, Wm., & Co 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co 
Street, J. F., & Co 
Suter, Alfred. 
Villa, Stearns & Co 
Silk Yarns (Artificial). 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Machine 
Wks 
Sons Co 


Loom 
Co 


Works. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Jamieson, Jas. B 
Littauer, Ludwig 


Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach 
Leigh & Butler 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Riley, C. B., Company. 
Baco-Lowell Shops. 


Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Whitman, William, Co 


Glazed Yarns. 
Jamieson, Jas. B. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Orswell Mills 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 


Hyde, E. 8 

Jenckes Spinning Co 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Shirley, Harold R 
Street, J. F., & Co. 


Woolen Yarns. 


Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Whitman, William, Co. 


Harness Twine. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarus. 
Hyde, E. § 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman 


Jamieson, Jas. B 
Lees, Jas., & Sons Co 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Shirley, Harold R 


Worsted Yarns. 
Lees, Jas., & Sons 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Shirley, Harold R 
Whitman, William, 


Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Schwarts, L. H. A., & Co 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Somerville Machine Works (Albert 
Birch, prop.). 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Wool Olls. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Seydel Mfg. Co. Co 
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The Perfect Patent Knit-All Cone 


. i 


See the Point 


The smooth round polished point allows the yarn to knit off 
without catching and breaking 


All Sizes All Colors 


MADE BY 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 
Paper Mill and Tube Factory, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Jr CLARENCE A, COOK THOMAS A. TRIPP 
President Treasurer Gen, Manager 


The Economic Purchasing Agent Specifies 


er SHUTTLES” 


» this” asked the Treasurer. “For various 
} ; tha 
g Agent, including the followi 
amDOY and eading Shuttles are sanitary and the weavers 
e better health with increased working capacity and 
reduce warp and filling troubles and 
f the Improved Marble Sp 
ve 33% per cent more ser 
1uttles reduce our 


yecause the spindles 


pase and there are 
red bob 


Shambow Shuttle Co. SS : 


WOONSOCKET - RHODE ISLAND Nn wSuy, 
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ering Co 
Tredick Compiny ; Stafiord 
Stafford & Holt 
Standard Fibre 


rd Mac! 


ng Machine 
Inside Fr 
Works 
ward M., & Co 
Lindsay, & Cr 
chine Works 


Co 


Machine 
Sewing Co 
Machine Co 
Conditioning 
‘oO 
ta Percha Paint 
Hoffman Co 
rsal Winding Co 
Outside 


izghouse El. & 
ghouse Lamp Co 
sville Spinni: 
\\ a William 
Whiton, D. E 
Williams, In¢ 70| Witdman Mfg. Co 
Wm., & C } Wilicox & Gibbs Sewing 
ine Co 
Wi.liams, I. B., & Sons 
Wing & Evans, Inc 


ALZAZAZ 


Welf, Jacques & Co 
Butt Co 23 Snoemaker, . a, & 36 | Woolford, G Wood Tank 


y a 


Tank & ! 0 22 Ss I. Ball Bearing Co 2 Co 


Smith, Alexander, & Son Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co 


4 


7| Smith, Drum & Co 28 | Worden Chemical Works 
|} Smith & Furbush Mch. Co |} Worthington, Henry R 
Somerville Machine Works 2; Wright Wire Co 
ice & Rideout | Wrislev, Allen B., Co 





Mar. 1915 MILL EQUIPMENT 


: 

Agents 
Managers 
Superintendents 


What are your answers 
to these questions ? 


Can the speed or capacity of your gasing machines be increased 25% , 
50” or 75% ; were you able to obtain and maintain controllable flame 
which adheres to burner when delivered under pressure or blast, as 
when turned low, producing just the temperature desired ? 


Are you obtaining at all times such mixture of air and gas as to pro- 
duce a self-sustaining flame, leaving free the oxygen of the surrounding 
atmosphere to consume the charred nap ? 


Are your burners suitable to handle such mixture under pressure 2 


Are you consuming no more gas than is necessary to singe or calender 
work passing through your machines, or are you at the mercy of the 
operator who does the mixing at the several burners and has no two 
alike > 

Are your calenders always heated to the desired temperature >? 


Do you know what is being done today with CITY GAS, when 
applied by the KEMP AUTOMATIC GAS SYSTEM ? 


May we send a representative to your mill or plant to take up these 
questions in their order and explain our service > 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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“Build Now’—Advertise Now Change of Address 


are requested 
the sth of the 


address desired, as 
our matling list 


receive noti 
sth, that month’ 

id address and may 
retorw irding 
mes happ: 


i 


Advertising Must be Continuous 


ir ntinued 


Monthly Circulation Statement 


Of this edi Ta 6,200 conti 
I 
printed and all are needed 
Th 
( 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Massachusetts, Lynn. Earl F. Stanton P 
idence, is negotiating with the Lynn Chamb 
Commerce regarding the opening of a braid 
here. It is planned to organize a corporat o 
capital stock of $95,000, and it is understood 
Stanton is ready to invest $25,000, the balanc: 
be secured from Lynn investors. It is planned 
manufacture all kinds of braids from shoe la 
to wide millinary braids. An option has been 
cured on a suitable manufacturing space and the 
project is awaiting the f the Chamber 
Commerce. 


action of 


Massachusetts, Millbury 
Millbury Mills is being oper 
vith two shifts of employes 
ing overtime until nin¢ 
there are prospects that this 


be put on a night and day 
f help 


Massachusetts, New 
n the Bennett Mill a1 
New England Cotton 
Wamsutta Mills, was 


Massachusetts, N 
Combing Company is running it 
night \ commission wool combing 

irbonizing business is carried 


Massachusetts, Rockland Mort rders 
being received by ckland Webbing (¢ 
any and have 
peration in the new plant of the 
if Park and 1 St 


several ore looms been put 


irner 


Massachusetts, South Acton The Sor 

olen Company has been organized w 
tal stock of $75,000 by William Rawitser, 
ent and assistant treasurer; Fred Rawitser, 
irer and clerk, and Frank C. Smith, Jr. It 
derstood the new corporation succeeds the S 
Acton Woolen Company, of Fred and Will 
Rawitser, which manufacture shoddy and woo 


i Ss 


Massachusetts, Southbridge The Central Mill: 
Company are running 180 looms overtime until 
‘clock every nigit, making a sl 
as a lining fabric for ves and rubbers 
E. Paige, treasurer of the company, 1s 
that an inquiry has been ‘ 
sheeting to be used for the turbans for the Indian 
troops now fighting in Europe 


leeting that 
oversh 
quote 

received lor 


stating 1 


Massachusetts, Springfield. J. C. Anthony has 
been elected president of the new Carrigan & Hill 
Company, and H. C. Hill, treasurer and buyer 
The new company has taken over the plant at 
Faleott and Fisk Aves., formerly operated by the 
L. M. Wilcox-Calder Company, and conducts a 
business of waste cleaning, sorting and grading 
The business was recently incorporated with cap 
ital stock of $40,000. 

Massachusetts, Webster The Chase Woolen 


Mills of the American Woolen Company are run 
ning to full capacity and are busier than since 1907 


Massachus I I ani meet- 
f the Sor r le gl extile Club 


iternoon 


Mills, In 
h has bee 


of $10,000 to manuia 


Che Textile 


meer wh 


ne Worsted 


[The Hoboken Ribbon 
Mayor Mart 1 : ke of 


mething 


Hoboken 


; 
aone 


Hoboke1 
plant may 


[he Hoboker 
Richmond, Va., 


yipper 
ippel 


considering moving 
hmond or 


New 


ombining 
York City 
ill be con 


blem 


N W Jersey, Paters T 
1 tie local plant i 


Some of the machinery 
Mason Silk Mills is 
ng moved to the branch at Dushore, Pa 
New Jersey, Pat n 1e k City 

WW rk have 

stock 


Lyne 


Dye 
I ipital 
$100,000 are Michael 
Edward D. Cundell and Joseph P. Carroll 
yf Paterson 


been 2 nrer c *h rter with 


New Jersey, Paterson. Anton Schmid, rece 
vr the Haledon Throwing at all 
the plants of the Haledon Company will be closed 
ibout two weeks 


Co., advises th 


The Stave Silk Com- 
orders ahead they have been 
compelled to run a night shift of employes. Broad 


silks are manufactured. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The broad silk plant of 
Ballou & Miller will be sold at public auction by 
Abe Cohen, auctioneer. 


New Jersey, Union Hill. The Union Hill Silk 
Finishing Company, reported incorporated in Sep- 
tember with capital stock of $25,000, is affiliated 
with the Clifton Textile Company, which is con- 
nected with the Pennsylvania Textile Company of 
York, Pa. It is reported the Pennsylvania 
Company has red plans 


dve house 


New Jersey, Paterson 


pany have so many 


Textile 
for building a new 


prepa 
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IP A 7: E, IN T S HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
NATHAN HEARD Louis C. SMITH F. A. TENNANT 
Formerly 


OLD SOUTH BUILDING CROSBY & GREGORY 
BOSTON, MASS. ESTABLISHED 1854 


PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES 


TRADE MARKS, DESIGNS AND COPYRIGHTS 


W. E. S. DYER John W. Ferguson Co. 
ee Engineers and Building Contractors 


Design, Specifications and Reorganizations, Valuations and 
Saperintendence for Textile Reports on Mill properties. Power 
Mills, Industrial Plants and Plants of every description and Specialists in Mill, 


suggestions for their economy of Shop and Industrial Plant Construction 


Kindred Structures, operation. 


Land Title Building, - Philadelphia, Pa. United Bank Building - Paterson, N. J. 


ATENTS 22208) Oo. W. HL. Myrick, A. S. HL V. E. 


Our 33 years’ e rienc : : Inventor of the 
33 years’ experience and reputation assure 


you of the best results in the quickest time, and : > 

at the lowest price commensurate with safety. Autoforce Ventilating System 
Specialists in Textile< 
Trade-Marks only $25.00 Largest Textile Ventilating Engineers in America 


Calmore & Co., Patent Attorneys 
119 Forrest Bldg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 


Laboratory Manual of Dyeing and Textile Chemistry—//thews. 


The method of presentation and the subject matter are the outcome of a number of years teaching on the part of the 
author. An elementary manual to be used in conjunction with the more general treatises on the subject. 183 experiments; 
test questions; 360 pages; cloth. PRICE $3.50 PREPAID. 

Catalogue of Textile Books sent free. 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, Textile Publishers, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 








TheScience of Knitting 


ERNEST TOMPKINS 
330 Pages, Illustrated Price $3.00 Postpaid 


Some of the contents are— 


Yarn Numbering and Calculations; Elements of Knit- 
ting; Formulas for Ribbed Fabrics; Width of Tubular 
Goods for Different Numbers of Needles aud Yarns; 
Width of Fabrics from Different Machines; Production 
of Circular Knitting Machines; Weight of Goods; 
Twist in Knit Fabrics; Set; Space Allotment in Knit 
ting Mills; Knitting Machine Gauges; Range of Fabrics 
from the Same Gauge or Cut; Burs; Spring Needle 
Latch Wheel Tuck Stitch Figures; Vertical Patterns 
in Latch Needle Work; Cams; Inserting Needles in 
Ribber; Take-Up; Locating Source of Trouble in Knit- 
ting; Designing with Pattern Wheels; Theory of Knit 
Fabrics; Ratioand Proportion; Weights and Measures; 
Mensuration; Miscellaneous Notes on Belting; etc. 





i. a) 


LIN D> 


YNTTL 





In addition there are 60 illustrations and 75 tables of yarns, fabrics, 

machinery and productions, 
IS The volume is of convenient size, is a model of typographical ar 
c rangement, well printed and bound in blue leather with gold lettering, 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


SAUMAINOL — 


ERNEST 1 etm sel 














Mar. 1915 PROFESSIONAL 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Incorporated 


CHEMISTS and ENGINEERS 


Chemical Division Engineering Division 
Design of Special Plants Fuel Economy and Smoke Abatement 
Reducing Cost of Processes Acceptance Tests on New Apparatus 
Control of Supplies Remodeling Power Plants 
Elimination of Wastes Steam Turbine Installation 


93 Broad Street ~ Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Spinning CHARLES T. MAIN 


201 Devonshire St., Boston., Mass. 
Mill Engineer and Architect 


CHARLES C. HEDRICK 


An advantage 
of this book is . . 
its treatment of A Few Recent Commissions 
American ma 
chinery. In the 
matter of cleur 
illustration of 


Ayer Mills, Lawrence, Mass., Worsted Mill. 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Clinton, Mass., Store H 

; Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y., Store Ho 
the working of Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee Mass., New No, 2 Mil 


cotton opening . ; . 
cott a Cpe 8 Great Falls Water Power and Townsite Co., Great 
and picking, Falls, Mont., two water power develo t 


carding, comb- 73,000 and 50,000 h. p. 

ing,drawing and Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, Ludlow, Mass., 
ae : Milland Store Ilouse 

spinning mach- een - 

inery, it has acific Mills, Law rence, Mass., Steam Power Plant. 
never been sur- —_ Weaving Co., Pawtucket, R L., We ave Shed 
passed. Com- S. Sanford & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., Dveh 


| leul Yarn Building. 
eee | S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., Wea 
tions. 300 Mill, Spianing Mill and Boiler Plaut 


pages ; 240 illus- | M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., North Andover, Ma 
trations; half Weaving Mill, Power Plant and Dye House 
leather binding Tyer Rubber Co., Andover Mass,, New Mill 

7 Warrenton Woolen Co., Torrington, Conn., ¢ 


Price $2.25. Express prepaid plete Plant. : 


| Wood Worsted Mills, Lawrence, Mass., Dye House. 
Lord & Nagle Co., 144 Congress Street Fens + get nis 
Boston, Mass. Foundry. 


pm 


If you have an invention which you wish to patent 
PATENTS you can write fully and freely to Munn & Co. 
for advice in regard to the best way of obtain- 
ing protection. Please send sketches or a model of your invention and a description 


of the device, explaining its operation. 


All communications are strictly confidential. Our vast practice, extending over a period of nearly seventy years, enables 
us ia many cases to advise in regard to patentability without any expense to the client. Our Hand-Book on Patents is 
sent free on request. This explains our methods, terms, etc., in regard to Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc. 


All patents secured through us are = WIUNN & COMPANY, Solicitors of Patents 


described without cost to the pat- - s Reem : ‘ a 
entee in the Scientific American 664 Woolworth Bldg., New York City and 625 F.St., Washington,D.C. 





Money-Saving, Money-Making Opportunities 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


This is a special department for those who wish to buy or sell second-hand machinery, mills or mill sites, 


patents, etc., and for such advertisements as “ Help” or “Situations Wanted.” 


A special low rate is charged, 


viz., $1.00 for one-halfinch, single column; $2.00 for one inch, single column, and in the same proportion for 


larger space. 


By measuring these advertisements and counting the words you will see what space is needed 
for your announcement. No advertisement accepted for less than $1.(0. 


Remittance should accompany the 


order. No extra charge for forwarding replies sent in care of the Textile Wor! Record. 


Address: 
a 


Position Wanted as Superintendent of Knitted Underwear Plant 


manufacturing men’s, women’s and children’s cut goods. 
['welve years experience knitting, bleaching and finishing. 
Age 32 years. Address “Full Fashioned,” Textile World 


Record, Boston, Mass. 
Mullen Tester gives bursting strength in 


J UM B pounds per square inch of textile fabrics, 


card board paper, fibres, ete. Nearly new cost $100.00. Made 
by B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. Send for their 
catalogue No. 85B. Make best offer to B. LODGE & CO., 
Albany, N. Y 


FOR SALE 


6 Camless Cone Winders, 1 Foster Cone Winder, 
from skein or bobbin, 100 spindles, 
10 Sipp Quiller Coppers. 


All in excellent condition, good as new. 
taken atonce. Address “Cone Winders,” 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE 
16 Whitin Drawing Frames 


Low price if 
care of Textile 


Four deliveries each, in good condition. 


Mohawk Valley Cap Factory, Utica, N.Y. 


Silk Throwing and Waste Silk Spinning — Rayner 


Deals with the preparation of yarn from the raw silk: also 
waste silk spinning and the utilization of waste products. 
For silk ma:.ufacturers or workers, or for men who use silk 
in connection with cotton, worsted or wool. 158 pages; 117 
illustrations; cloth, Price, $2.50 Prepaid. 

Catalog of Textile Books sent free. 
LORD & NAGLE Cu., Textile bl ublishers 
144 Congress Street. - <- <= Boston, Mass. 


ROCK MAPLE 


LOGS 


of The Best Quality 


For Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Rollers, 
Prompt delivery in any quantity. All consign- 
ments made direct from Adirondack Woods, 
Write for prices. 


GEO. E. HARTWELL, Northville, N. Y. 


HARDING & FANCOURT, Inc. 


Hensington Soap Works 


Soaps of Quality, Turkey Red Oil, Tuscan Softener 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil 


516-18 So. Delaware Ave. PHILADELPHIA 





Want-Ad Dept., Textile World Record, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 


WANTED: POSITION 
As Wadding Mill Manager 


Any Company thinking about going into the Wadding business 
will find it of interest to consult me first. I have had fifteen years 
experience with Independent Wadding Companies in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. I have all the 
plans and specifications to start a Wadding Mill from the founda- 
tion of the building to the manufacturing of the finished product, 
and can furnish the very best of references. For further informa 
tion address, George M. Miller, 616 Smithfield Ave., Saylesville, R.I 


WANTED 


Two Ribbed Machines five inches diameter, one about 
155 needles, the other 132 needles. Two Ribbed Machines 
one 44 inches diameter, about 68 needles, the other 3% 
inches, about 72 needles. Address “Ribbed Machines,” 


Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE 
Complete Machine Shop 


suitable for building all kinds of knitting machines and 
knitting mill machinery ,together with established business. 
Address *X,” care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Dynamos and Motors For Sale 


100.4, H. P.-110 Volt 1200 R.P.M. Crocker Wheeler Motors. 
150 K. W. 110 V.C. and C. Generator connected to a 4 Valve 
Harrisburg engine. 
Two cold screw presses. 
50 400 Hook single lift Jacquards, 
350 600 Hook single lift Jacquards. 
125 Silk Looms. 
THOMAS YEARSLEY CO., 224 N. 3rd St. Philadelphia 


WANTED 


A large cotton mill located in 
the Southwishes to secure the ser- 
vices of a competent man as its 
General Manager. 


In replying, applicant will please 
give full details of his previous ex- 
perience, class of goods with which 
he is most familiar, present posi- 


tion and duties, references and 
Salary expected. Application will 
be held entirely confidential. 


Address “Gen. Megr.,” care of 
— World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 





Mar. 1915 WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Ready For Large Enterprise 
Modern Manufacturing Plant in Pittsburgh 


River Frontage 
Two Railway Connections 


Main building, steel and concrete, over 30,000 sq. ft. floor space, wired 
for electric light and power with Standard Sprinkler System throughout. 
Well lighted on all four sides. Smaller modern buildings ineluding eon- 
erete and brick power house, conerete and brick blacksmith shop with 
2 forges and hoisting track, 2 large lofts, as well as large thoroughly 
equipped stable of conerete-brick construction, with ample tool storage 
accommodations. A complete plant adapted to almost any branch of 
manufacturing. Twenty minutes by trolley from city center. 


OWNERS WILL SELL 
OR 
WILL COMBINE WITH SUITABLE ENTER- 
PRISE TO BE OPERATED ON THE PREMISES. 


W. W NOBLE, Foot of 32nd Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








F OR REN T (| An Economical Seller of 


| Textile Machinery 
Dustin le ” : a — Ba pone 
Brick and stone mill 75' x 75', five stories Philadelphia textile manufacturer (name 


high, well lighted, back side facing river, other } on request) bought a textile machine 
a . - : +i Senht i costing about $600.00 and later on decided to 
side facing street, with water power, boiler for = sellit. Hesent usan order for a1 inch single 


heating the building, elevator, good shipping column advertisement which ran three times 
satel ie ' in the Textile World Record at a total cost 
facilities—two railroads and canal, centrally ation. 


located, not more than one thousand feet ( 1000’) When we wrote to find out whether or not 
: ‘ ‘ H he wanted the advertisement run the fourth 
from passenger station of two railroads, has | time he replied as follows : 


been used as knitting mill. ‘ ‘Referring to your 
letter in reference 
UTICA GAS & ELECTRIC CO. = to our advertisement, 
Little Falls, N. Y. would say we have sold 


this machine through 
the advertisement in 


Wool Year Book | your paper.’’ 


In one volume are given outlines of woolen yarn If you have any second-hand machinery or 
rage” pene worsted yarn manufacture, on both } equipment to sell that can be used in textile 
tnglish and French systems, weaving and finishing. : : i ne or mor 
There are numerous useful calculations, tables, } mills, perhaps, a 1 inch ad sage he : — 
recipes, and notes, 400 pages; green flexible leather. times on this page would sell it for you. 

Price $1.00, Address ‘Want Ad Dept.” 
Catalogue of Textile Books sent free Textile World Record 
Lord & Nagle Co., Textile Publishers 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, = 














Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of Superintendents or Overseers for any department of mill work may 
learn of suitable men upon application by mail or telephone to C. T. DONLEvy, care Textile World Record, 
144 Congress Street, Boston., who will give prompt attention to their requirements without charge. 


Assistant Designer in Woolen Mill; has worked 
on cassimeres, satinetes and meitons; familiar with 
dryers, extractors, dyeing kettles, presses, shears 
mixes, measuring and carding machinery; 21 years 
of age; will not go to Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, South 
or Canada; good reference 


Textile World Record Mass 


6378, Boston 
Boss Spinner in Woolen Mill; has worked on all 
kinds of yarn; familiar with Johnson & Bassett 
ind Davis & Furber machines; 50 years of age; 
married; good reference. 
6393, Text.1e World Record, Boston, Mass 

Cotton Mill; has 
white and colored 
years’ cotton mill 


Supt. 
coarse 


twenty 


Assistant Manager or 
vyorked on fine and 
44 vei of age; 
experience good reference 


4 rextile World Record, B 


Mass. 


oston 


consider posi- 


Shipping or Office Clerk; would 
I percl nd stockkeeper on finished or grey 

24 years of age; married; wife is a mende 
referen 


Textiie World Record, |! Mass 


toston 
Boss Weaver in Woolen Mill; has worked on al 
kinds of wooler nd worsted goods; familiar with 
Knowles fancy and cam looms, also Crompton & 
Thayer looms; will not go to Me., Vt., West, South 
to Canad good reference 
6, Te é \ rid Record Boston, Mass 

has worked on 
sheetings, shirtings, colored, 
goods, fine lawns, ginghams 
ri chambrays, flannels, duck and fancy 
zvoods; familiar w Crompton & Knowles looms, 
op boxes, dobby nd Whitin looms; is an expert 
iper looms; 38 years of age; married; will 

West, or South; good reference. 


World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Weaver in Cotton Mill; 


ind fine ya 


Boss 


orduroy 


zo to Pa 


6397, Textile 


Overseer of Dry Finishing; has worked on cas- 
simeres overts, broad cloths, worsteds, venetians, 
kersey men’s wear and chinchillas; 
vit ill kinds of finishing machinery; 38 
Lge married; will not go to N. H., Vt., 

to anada good reference 


8, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Assistant Supt. and Cotton Classer; would con- 
position s overseer or second hand of card- 
weaving: has worked on plain, fancy and 
Z00d familiar with Whitin, Howard & 
Dobson & Barlow, Crompton & Knowles 
will not go West, South or to Canada; 

age; good reference 


Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Designer, Designer and Assistant Supt., Designer 
ind Supt., or Designer and Overseer of Weaving; 
as worked on worsted and woolen dress goods, 
loakings worsted ind woolen men’s suitings, 
rvercoatings, piece mixtures, plaid backs, 
wool warps, bed 
with Knowles, 


dyes 
kerseys, cotton and 
blankets familiar 
Crompton, Furbush and plain looms; various cards 
rotary and all machinery per- 
finishing; 50 years of age; 


. 
neniilas 


horse 


ind mules; f ers 
taining to wet nd dry 
married will not go to Canada 


6400, Textile World Record Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Cutting; has worked on all kinds of 
knit goods; 36 years of age; married; good refer- 


#T t 
6401, Text World Record, Boston, Mass, 
Superintendent of Knitting Mill; would consider 
position has worked on hosiery 
inderwear, rubber linings, eiderdowns, astrachans, 
chinchillas buffalo robes, plush, sweaters, 
ind all kinds of plain and fancy knit goods; fa- 
miliar with Crar Tompkins, Charles Cooper and 
Robert Gormley knitting machines; also circular 
latch and spring needle and automatic strippers; 49 
vears of age: married; good reference 
6402, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


boss knitter; 


fleeces 





Overseer of Weaving: has worked on fancy and 
piece dyed worsteds, serges, cassimeres and flan- 
nels; familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms; 
43 years of age; married; will go to Mass., R. L, 
and Conn.; good references. 


6403, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Boss Carder in Cotton Mill; has worked on cot- 
ton warps, 4s to 40s; familiar with American, Low- 
ell, Saco-Pettee and old stationary cards and single 
fly frames; will not go South or to Canada; 43 
years of age; married; good reference 
6404, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Superintendent or Manager of Hosiery Mill; long 
experience in all grades of seamless hosiery; A-l 
manager of help and a practical mill man but not 
a fixer; familiar with all makes of hosiery machin- 
ery; 45 years of age; married; good reference 
6405, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Bleaching: has worked on all kinds 
keeper in Cloth Room; has worked on plain goods, 
twills, fancy lenos, osnabergs and duck; familiar 
with all kinds of cloth room machinery; 26 years 
of age; will take position in the South only; good 
reference 
6406, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Bleaching... Has worked on all kinds 
of cotton ptece goods from fine organdy to heavy 
duckings; familiar with all kinds of kiers and ma 
chines for bleaching; will not go South; 50 years of 
age; good reference 
6407, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Dyeing; has worked on raw wool 
raw cotton, rags, wool waste, woolen and worsted 
piece dyes; worsted, woolen and resist yarns; fa- 
miliar with Klauder & Weldon yarn and stock ma- 
chines; will not go to Canada; 46 years of agt 
married good reference 
6408, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Receiving Clerk, Traffic Manager, Shipping or 
Order Clerk; has worked on hosiery, rubber, under- 
wear and silk spun yarns; familar with Lowell Ma- 
chine €Co.’s controllers and Atwood Machine Co.'s 
reels; 34 years of age; will not go to Canada; good 
reference 


6409, Textile 3oston, Mass 


Superintendent of worsted yarn mill; has 
worked on ail kinds of worsted yarns for weaving 
and knitting; familiar with all makes of worsted 
machinery; 47 years of age, married; will not go 
West, South or to Canada; good reference 
357, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


World Record, 


Boss Weaver; has worked on cottons, woolens, 
worsteds, both men’s wear and dress goods; plain 
and fancy; asbestos, textiles and packings; fa- 
miliar with Knowles, Crompton & Thayer or 
Schaum & Uhlinger looms; 32 years of age, mar- 
ried; will not go to Canada; good reference. 

6358, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding and combing in cotton mill; 
has worked on carded and combed Sca Island and 
Egyptian cotton from 40s to 150s ring and mule 
spun; American reelers from 20s up for both ho- 
siery and sewing thread and crocheting trade; fa- 
miliar with Saco, Lowell, Howard & Bullough, 
Whitin. Hetherington, Platt. Dobson & Barlow, 
Woonsocket, Potter & Johnson machines; 32 years 
of age, married; good reference. 

6359, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding; has worked on 
cloakings overcoatings, dress goods, flannels, 
shirtings and hosiery yarns; familiar with Davis 
& Furber, Lombard, Cleveland, Smith and Tainter 
machines; 30 years of age, married; will not go to 
Me., Vt., Pa. N. Y., N. J., West, South or to 
Canada: good reference. 

6360, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 





Mar. 1915 


SITUATIONS WANTED 167 


or woolen mill, either jacquard or dobby work; 
would accept position in a wholesale woolen house; 
familiar with cotton and woolen calculations, also 
analytical work; 25 years of age; Philadelphia 
Textile School graduate; experience considered be- 
fore salary; good reference. 

6361, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Repair Man in mechanical department; 35 years 
of age, married; will not go to Pa., N. Y., N. J., 
West, South or to Canada; good reference. 

6362, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning; has worked on all 
kinds of mixes and waste, both cotton and woolen, 
also silk; familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson 
& Bassett and James Smith machines; 38 years of 
age; married; good reference. 

6363, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning in worsted yarn mill; has 
worked on worsteds and jute; familiar with all 
worsted machinery of Bradford system and all jute 
machinery; 32 years of age, married; good refer- 
ence, 

6364, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Master Mechanie or mechanical engineer; would 
like position where he would have the supervision 
of the mechanical construction, power transmis- 
sion, ventilation and heating work; could design 
iny special machinery required, improvements and 
attachments to present machinery; 30 years of age, 
married; will not go to Canada; good reference. 
6365, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


woolen mill; has worked on 
mixes; all wool and cotton 
waste from 1/2 to 7 run; familiar with Davis & 
Furber, Johnson & Bassett jacks and mules; 37 

years of age, married; will not go to Pa., N. Y., N 

J.. West, South or to Canada; good reference. 

6369, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Mule Fixer in 
shoddy and cotton 


Superintendent in cotton mill: has worked in 
both cloth and yarn mills on all kinds of cotton, 
ill lengths of staple and all numbers both carded 
ind combed; fam.liar with both American and Eng- 
lish makes of machinery; 41 years of age, married; 
will not go South; good reference 
6370, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Dyeing; has worked on cottons and 
worsteds, all worsteds, unions, cross dyes, worsted 
varns, long and short skein cotton, raw stock, cot- 
ton yarns, piece dyes and yarns; familiar 
with all kinds of warp and worsted dyeing machin 
«ry; 45 years of age, married; will not go West or 
South; good reference 
6371, Textile World 


resist 


tecord, Boston, Mass 
Overseer of Knitting; has worked on ladies’ and 
men’s underwear from latch and pring needles; 
weaters from power machines and jerseys, bath 
ng suits, Swiss and Richelieu ribbed goods; fa- 
miliar with Seott & Williams and other latch 
needle machin« Tompkins and other spring needl« 
machines; 38 years of age, married; will not go 
West or South; good reference 


6372. Textile World Record, Boston Mass. 


Boss Carder in woolen mill; has worked on wool 
nd shoddy; familiar with any make of card 16 
vears of age good reference 
6378, Textile World Record, Boston, Ma 
Superintendent, manager, purchasing agent, sec- 
retary or treasurer of knitting mill; has worked 
in ladies’ ribbed underwear, sweaters, hosie®y, cot- 
ton yarn, r.ng and mule, 84-176 needie hosiery; fa 
miliar with McMichael & Wildman Scott & Wil- 
liams, Standard fanner, Geo. D. Mayo, Schneid 
& Fisher machines; 34 years of age; has had yea 
of experience in purchasing; good reference 


6374, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Master Mechanic; would accept any good me- 
hanical or electrical position; has worked on cot 

ton and velvet machinery; engines: pumps; elec- 
trical equipmer: power machinery general re 

pairs in different repair shops; 380 years of age 
married; will not go to Pa., N. J.,. West, South o1 
to Canada; good reference. 


6375. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 





Assistant Superintendent or assistant designer in 
wooien mill; has worked on both woolen and ‘wor- 
sted fabrics of all kinds; familiar with English 
system worsted spinning machinery including 
carding, scouring, drawing and combing: Davis & 
Furber caras and mules; Crompton, Knowles, 
Draper, Stafford, Know.es roiler and Crompton 
roller looms; 22 years ot age; good reference 
6379, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 


Overseer of Worsted Drawing or spinning; has 
worked on merinos, crossbreds and long luster 
wools, alpaca, mohair and mixtures, anywhere up 
to 60s spinning counts, also knitting yarns; fa- 
miliar with all makes of drawing spinning and 
twisting machinery; 23 years of age, married; good 
reference 


6380, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Master Mechanic or 
position as engineer has 
woolen and print yard 
stands D. C. and A. C 
a first 
years of age 
J, West 


29O907 


6311 


would first class 
worked on cotton, 
machinery also under- 
motors and generators; has 
Massachusetts engineer’s license; 30 
married; will not go to Pa., N. Y., N 
South or to Canada; good reference 


Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 


consider 


class 


Finishing in woolen mill: has 
worked on all kinds of goods, both woolens and 
worsteds, also Women’s wear familiar with all 
kinds of machinery; 50 years of age, married; will 
not goto N. J. or Canada; good reference 

6381 


Overseer of 


Textile World Record, Boston, Mas 


Assistant Superintendent or oversee! has 
worked on all classes of wool and mohair, white 
and colored; familiar with open drawing; 
ring, flyer and cap spinning; - g and a good 
knowledge of all combing; 31 y« f age, mar- 
ried: good reference 
6382, Textile World 


Record 


Overseer of Woolen Carding; has worked on sat- 
inets and woolens of all kinds; familiar with Davis 
& Furber, Cleveland, Furbush, Lombard and con- 
densers; 50 years of age, married’ good r-¢ 


Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 


ference, 


6383 


Chemist or é cotton 
piece goods fin:shing la has 1ostly on 
cotton piece goods; >» good 
reference 


6384, Textile World Record 


Boss Finisher in woolen mil! has worked on all 
classes of teds worsteds; 
familiar th most all makes of ma ery; will 
not go West. South or to Can » 
Textile World Record 


Olens, Wor 


erence. 
6385 


Boss Dyer in woolen mill i worked on wool 
ens, worsteds and cotton m 1 £o < e 
ig married; will not go J 
South or Canada: good refer: 
Textile World Record 


6386 


Boss Weaver in cotton mill; plain, 
incy and silk good d k work, in 
fact all makes of goods milia WW ‘rompton & 
Knowles Whitin, Col quard 
looms; is a technica is know!l- 
edge; ; years of age, m d t » to Pa.. 
West. So’th or Ca 

6387, Textile World Record 


iad 
nada 


Boss Carder in woolen m i wo on all 
kinds of goods from the cheape t best: fa- 
miliar with mbard, Cleveland Furber 
Furbush and English card 37 mar- 
ried: will not go to N. H good 
6388, Textile World Record, Bo 

Superintendent cotton cloth « . 
ntendent worstc(d yarn spinning F ‘seer of 
otton spinning has worked 
cotton yarns; coarse and fin worsted 
varns: familiar with Whitir Hethe Saco & 
Lowell cotton machinery; Lowell ce & Smith 
worsted machinery; 47 years of § married; will 
not go to Pa ~ wv West, Soutl to Canada 


super- 


coarse 


good reference 
6389. Textile World Record, Bo 

Boss Weaver in cotton mill: } worked on cot- 
ton blankets; familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
blanket looms; 38 years of age, married; will not 
go to Pa, N. J., or South; f 
6390. Textile World Record 


good referen 


Boston, Mas 
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Agent of Cotton Mill or superintendent; has 
worked on plain sateens, twills, pillow tubings, 
lenos, Bedford cords, etc.; familiar with English 
and American makes of machinery; 49 years of 
age, married; good reference. 

5984, Textile World Record. Boston. Mass. 


Overseer of Dressing, spooling, winding, reeling 
and twisting in woolen mill; has worked on plain 
and fancy woolens and worsteds; familiar with all 
kinds of machinery; 33 years of age, married; will 
not go South; good reference 
6262, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Superintendent of woolen mill, or superintendent 
and designer; has worked on fancy and piece 
dyed worsted suitings; familiar with worsted, 
carding, combing, weaving and finishing machin- 
ery; 50 years of age; married; will not go West, 
South or to Canada; prefers Philadelphia; good 
reference 


6261, Textile World Record, Boston 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving; has worked on all 
kinds of cotton goods; familiar with Draper, 
Lowell, Whitin, Crompton and Mason looms; 48 
years of age, married; will not go West, South or 
to Canada; good referen 
6260, Textile World Record 


Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 


woolen mill 
cottons and 
25 years of 


Designer or assistant designer in 
has worked on woolens, worsteds 
silks; familiar with all kinds of looms; 
age; good reference, 

6259, Textile World Record, Boston 


6259 Mass 


Overseer of Dressing in woolen mill; has worked 
on shoddy, wool, both fine and coarse, cotton, cot- 
ton worsteds and all grades of straight worsteds, 
both wet and dry; familiar with Davis & Furber 
and Cleveland Pipe machines; skeleton frames of 
all kinds and also cylinder machines; 38 years of 
age, married; will not go to Vt., West, South or 
Canada; good reference 
6271, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing in cotton mill; would take 
second hand position; has worked on every class 
of cotton goods, sateens, burlap, bunting, cotton 
flannels, denims, ratine, artificial silk, alpaca, mo- 
hair and unions; familiar with dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing machinery; 23 years of age; good 
reference. 

6341, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or designer in woolen mill; has 
worked on fancy woolens, worsteds, piece dyes, 
uniform cloths, billiard cloths, flannels, kerseys, 
cloakings, overcoatings, etc.; 36 years of age, mar- 
ried; will not go South or to Canada; good refer- 
ence, 

6343, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 

Boss Spinner in woolen mill; has worked on 
woolen goods, knitting goods, underwear, sweater 
yarn; union, wool and shoddy yarn, also merino 
yarn; familiar with Davis & Furber and Johnson 
& Bassett machines; 27 years of age; will not ga 
South; good reference. 

6344, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or superintendent and designer 
in woolen or worsted mill; has had 10 years of ex- 
perience as overseer and designer; 6 years in a 
large mill on fancy worsteds and piece dyes, in 
men’s wear and dress goods; good on calculations, 
organization and system; 40 years of age, married; 
good references; will not go West or South; will 
consider anything with definite outlook. 

6345, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Second Hand of Dyeing in woolen mill; has 
worked on fancy stock dyeing and pieces and in- 
digo stock dyeing and pieces; familiar with ma- 
chines making knickerbocker stock; Hunt’s indigo 
dyeing machines with hydrosulphite vat; 22 years 
of age; will not go West, South or to Canada; good 
reference. 

6347, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning in woolen mill; has worked 
on carpet yarns, woolen yarn for men’s wear and 
cloakings, all wool and merino yarn for sweater 
coats and all cotton; familiar with Davis & Furber, 
Johnson & Bassett, Bancroft and Smith mules; 39 
years of age. married; will not go West, South or 
to Canada; good reference 
6328, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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Master Mechanic; has worked on electric en- 
gines and all woolen machinery; 29 years of age, 
married; good references. 

6216, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of cotton yarn dyeing, bleaching and 
mercerizing; would consider position as specialty 
man in large mill doing dyeing; has worked on 
cotton skeins (common yarn and mercerized) 
mostly but can handle warps and raw stock also; 
27 years of age; will not go to Pa., N. J., West or 
South; good reference. 

6217, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of ring spinning, spooling and warping 
in cotton mill; has worked on everything in the 
cotton line; familiar with New England makes of 
machinery; 32 years of age; married; will not go 
to Pa.; good reference. 

6218, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or assistant superintendent in 
knitting mill; has worked on very high class full 
fashioned goods of wools, worsteds and silks, also 
a great deal of experience on cut goods; familiar 
with mostly all makes of flat knitting machines, 
also power and circular machines; 26 years of age, 
married; good reference. 

6219, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or would consider position as 
overseer of spinning in cotton mill; has worked on 
fine and coarse counts, also hosiery yarns; familiar 
with all makes of machinery; 41 years of age; 
good reference 
§220, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Dressing, twisting, etc., in woolen 
mill or would consider position as superintendent 
or assistant superintendent; has worked on wor- 
steds, woolens and cotton worsteds; familiar with 
Crompton and Knowles looms; dressing machinery; 
winders, spoolers, twisters and finishing machin- 
ery, both wet and dry; will not go to Canada; 26 
years of age; good reference. 

§232, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer or assistant superintendent in yarn 
mill; superintendent of yarn department in large 
mill, or would consider position as general Over- 
seer; has worked on denims, coverts, sheetings, 
shirtings, velvets, etce.; yarns from 10s to 120s, 
Peeler, Egyptian, Sea Island carded and combed, 
single and plys for knitting, weaving, colored and 
mercerizing; familiar with Fales & Jenks, Uni- 
versal, Foster, Eastern & Burnham, Carpenter, 
Howard & Bullough, Saco & Pettee, Collins, Lowell, 
Whitin, Draper, Broadbent, and other machines; 
will not go to Me., Pa., N. J., West, South or to 
Canada; 34 years of age, married. 

6233, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer or second hand of weaving in cotton 
mill; has worked on most all kinds of goods, both 
cam work and dobby, also blanket weaving, box 
work and jacquards; familiar with the Crompton 
& Knowles, Draper, Lowell, narrow, Gilbert plush, 
Crompton new magazine looms and others; 45 
years of age, married; good reference. 

6234, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding or carding and spinning in 
woolen mill; has worked on all grades of woolen, 
cotton and shoddy mixed goods; familiar with D 
& F. and Lombard cards; Smith, J. & B., D. & F 
and Bancroft mules; 40 years of age, married; will 
not go South; good reference. 

6235, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in cotton mill; would con- 
sider good position as second hand; has worked on 
silks, ducks, poplins, sateens, Russian cord lenos, 
and all kinds of general weaves; familiar with 
Draper,* Whitin, Stafford, Crompton & Knowles 
looms; prefers Draper looms; will not go South; 
39 years of age, married; good reference. 

6236, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of cotton cloth mill or absorbent 
cotton; would consider large position as overseer 
of weaving: has worked on plain. fancy cotton and 
silk mixes, flannels, blankets, bath robes. denims, 
tickings. stripes. absorbent cottons. gauze band- 
ages, etc.; familiar with carding. picking, spinning, 
bleaching. drying and bandaging machines, also al} 
classes of weaving machinery; 48 years of age, 
married: will not go to Pa., West, South or Can- 
ada; good reference. 


6227. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
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Cutting Dies 


—— FOR 


“Straight Line” Cloth Analysis 


And Determining Average Yarn Number of Fabrics 


The “straight line’? method of cloth analysis has been used by us for years. 
well adapted for cotton, woolen, worsted or linen fabrics. 
The value of this method is conclusively demonstrated by the fact that the U. S. Treasury 
Department has recommended it to Customs Collectors an Appraisers as the simplest 
method of determining the average yarn 
number on which the tariff on cotton cloth 


is based. 


The sample having an area of 1/300th 


/ 
Square yard (4.32 square inches) can be 
cut in any form desired. The rectangular 
die shown in the illustration is what we 


have found convenient. 


For the convenience of the trade we 
have arranged to supply dies like this at 
$5.00 each, express paid. This includes 
instructions for use. 


Having cut a sample of cloth w 
die and weighed it on an ordinary grain 
scale, calculations to obtain the f 
information can be quickly made f 


woolen, worsted or linen: 


Average number of yarn: wool 
cut; worsted, cotton or lin 


Number of cach kind of yarn. 

Grains per square yard 

Ounces per running yaru, 

Ounces per square yard. 

Running yards per pound. 

Square yards per pound. 

Number of yarn when spun 

This method of calculation is invaluable 
for analyzing fabrics that are to be dupli- 
cated or imitated. 

The United States appraisers and custom house officers will usé a system based on similar 
data, and these calculations will be in constant use by importers who wish the know what the 
duty will be on cotton cloths imported, and by domestic cotton manufacturers who wish to 
ascertain what the duty will be on competing foreign goods similar to goods of their own 
manufacture. We do not supply the grain scales, but these may be bought of any supply house. 


Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


OR 


Alfred Suter, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Our Hosiery Machines 


automatically set up and drop off each stocking and 
make the anti-ravelling course, and, in addition to 
the cost of transferring the cuffs of half hose and the 
sewing of the welts of women’s hose, these machines 
effect very pronounced savings, for 
instance—in the case of half hose, 
the ordinary ribbed machine is 
eliminated entirely, and, of course, 
the first cost of this machine, its 
maintenance and floor space, to- 
gether with the knitting waste, the 
cost of cutting the ribbed top and 
the ravelling waste, which in the or- 
dinary practice is unescapable, are 
entirely saved. Transfer menders 
are altogether eliminated and the 
expense and annoyance of training 
expert help is avoided. In respect of the women’s 
hose there is no expense for severing the stockings, 


no sewing machine operation ‘and consequently no 
waste on account thereof and a marked decrease in 
loopers ravelling waste, due to the fact that the stock- 
ings are pressed off to a course and not left with a 
crooked unevenly cut edge. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC. 


New York 88 PEARL STREET, BOSTON 





KNITTING MILL NEWS 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Canada, Ontario, Carleton Place. A number of 
veeks ago an idle mill was taken over by C. W. 
Bates of Bates & Innes, Ltd., and started up o1 
inkets. knitting machinery is now 
eing installed in the mill to manufacture wool ho 
iery and Richard Thompson, formerly of Pen 
nans Limited, is interested with C. W 
the operation of the mill 


) 
vé 
] 
le 


Hosiery 


sates i 


Canada, Ontario, Hawkesville. 
voolen yarn mill of S. S. & O. S 
yeen taken over by the Elora (Ont.) 
pany, manufacturers of 
lit goods and will be 
Extensive alterations and repairs are being 
and improvements are being made in the 
equipment. David F. Stewart, superintendent of 


ie Elora plant is supervising the changes. 


small 
Sugden has 
Textile Com 
astrachans and novelty 


operated as a spinning 


Georgia, Columbus. In addition to building a 
w central steam power plant for the Perkins 
Mills and Massey Hosiery Mills, which 
vere recently merged with the Perkins plant, the 
Perkins Hosiery Mills will add 8 cards and other 
nachinery. The new power plant will be equipped 
chimney will be con 


Hosiery 


boule rs, a new 


tructed, and {aci 


steam lor 


making 


with new 
lities provided for using exhaust 
heating, dyeing, finishing and box 


Illinois, Chicago. A 4-story and basement mill 
50 by rog feet, is to be built at 2341 Wabansia Ave 
yr the Burkland Knitting Works, manufacturers 

infants’ and children’s underwear. Constru 

n contract has been awarded to the Wieboldt 
Construction Company of Chicago, and it is ex 
pected that the new mill will be completed about 
May 1. The present plant at 2649 Sheffield Ave. 
to be discontinued when the new plant is ready 
[he new quarters will provide the opportunity for 
largely increasing the equipment and for adding a 
ew bleaching department. 


New Hampshire, Franklin 
ive fitted up a box making 
1anufacture of boxe 


siery is packed, 
New York, Herki 


ias been talled 
plant has resumed 


hedule 
New York, New York City lditions have 


een made to the plant of the Nortl Knitting 
Mills, 648 Broadway, and the manufacture of nov 
elties in Angora finished 
up, including sweaters, 


knit goods 


New York, New York City. The Knitwear Mig 
Inc., recently organized as noted with capital 
tock of $6,000, succeeds Glickman & Miller Co 
manufacturers of knitted silk neckties and othe1 
goods at 106 Grand St New quarters have been 
secured at 05 67 West Houston St. and 6 new knit 
ting machines and other equipment are 
dded, which will give a total of 20 knitting ma 
hines and 6 sewing machines, on which they wi 
nufacture silk and wool sweaters 


yperations 


go nds have n take1 


juvenile S¢ S 


being 


11 


bathing suits 


and other knit goods for men, women and chil- 
dren. Nathan Klein has been elected president; 
Harry Glickman, treasurer, and Louis Strauss, su- 
perintendent and buyer 


Pennsylvania, Hamburg. Kessler & Mosser are 
now operating the Standard Knitting Mill, 
& Son. They have also enlarged 
ne as well as equipment which now con 
of If knitters and 16 sewing machines on 
which they are making men’s, women’s and boys’ 
cotton underwear and union suits which they are 
selling through New York. They also state that 
new and larger quarters will be secured at an 
date to enable them to make further im- 
provements in the plant. 


suc- 
cee ling Ke ssle I 


t 


early 


Pennsylvania, Meadville Che 
ting Mills, a new company recently organized as 
noted, has taken over the Conn Woolen Mills, 
which manufactured woolen knitting yarns, and 22 


Meadville Knit 


knitting machines have been set up and more are 
arriving from time to time R. 
the new company. 
Brownell Shoe 


irder for 


Browne 

It has been reported that 
Company recently se | 
cks for export 
Mig 


frame 
va 


1,500,000 pairs Of W vol s 


Pennsylvania, Pottsville The Reber 
Company is putting another story on the 
annex adjoining its main plant and has rem 
the equipment of the branch mill in the business 
building at 14th and Market Sts. 

usy on men’s and women’s seam- 


ve 
section 


1] ‘ 
to 200-needle goods 


ia, Potts 

operating 

irranging 

ters and 8 sewing m: 
larging their output whic 


York 


Pennsylvania, Reading 


the equipment 
to 47 knitters, 
all of which are running 


1g 
1.1 
ribbed siery. 


Reading 
V est | iV 


equipment to 20 knitters. 


Pennsylvania, 
Co., located at 1 
[hey report 
are arranging to work their plant double 
plenty of hand f 


vest ! union suits, w 


orders on 


Pennsylvania, Reading 
siery Mill, 639 Gordon St 
lis] rized, and 


increas 


merce 


have 
s ribbers 
running full 


Pe nnsyl 
Knitting 
ladic “¥ m1 


union sul yarns, 


working their plant until late < ight in an 
to turn out lei! rders and 1 conseqt 
‘ir equipment to 60 knitter 
nenduact 


oO 


increasing 
Sewing macl nes the 


ind th 12] J \ 
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DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 
For a Friction Clutch 


Some sizes as low as one dollar 
This clutch 
will carry 25 to 50% overload. 
Built any size 5 to 100 H. P. 


per horsepower. 


Decatur Foundry, Furnace & Machine Co. 
Dept. C, Decatur, Ind. 


enable one man to lift heavy boxes, 
bales, barrels and rolls, clear to ceiling’s 
height. Builtto operate by hand, elec 
tric or pneumatic power. Portable, safe 


and simple. 


New Designs and Improvements 


It will pay you to get full information. 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 


413 So. Washtenaw Ave., CHICAGO 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave. formerly Church $t., Manayunk, Phila, Pa. 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers 
Automatic square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield’ 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built, General Machinery Repairs 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty, 


This Brush 


is the best Mill and 
Loom Duster at 
the price on 
the 
Write 
for 
Prices 
and Free Sample 


. M. Cocker & Co., Phila., Pa. 
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A NEW SILK YARN HOUSE 


The Cascami Silk Spinning Company of Ameri 
announce their offices will be located at 331 Fourt! 
Ave. Joseph O’Donoghue, formerly a salesma 
with A. P. Villa & Bros., and well known in th 
silk trade, has been elected a vice-president an 
together with A. Sever, the treasurer, will act a 
the sole representative in this country of the mai: 
company in Milan, the Societa per la Filature de 
Cascami di Seta, leading manufacturers of spun « 
schappe silk 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


New York, Hornell. According to a report th 
machinery in the Hornell branch of Julius Kayser 
& Co., is to be moved to the new branch plant 
being established at Sherbrooke, Que., and build 
ing will be allowed to stand idle for the time being 


New York, Jamestown. The Jamestown Wor 
sted Mills have passed into the control of Williar 
Broadhead & Sons, owners of the Broadhead Wor- 
sted Mills. Negotiations which have been in prog 
ress for the sale of the controlling interest in the 
common stock has been consummated and S. B 
and A. N. Broadhead took over the stockholding 
f Arthur K. Briggs, Alfred E. Hall and Elliott C 
Hall. At a meeting of directors of the corpora 
tion the resignations of Alfred E. Hall, E. Sne 
Hall, Arthur K Wilson C. Price and 
Frank W. Stevens as directors were presented and 
accepted. These vacancies were then filled by the 
lection f Shelden B. Broadhead, Almet N 
roadhead, William R. Reynolds, William <A 
roadhead and Henry K. Smith. The following 
officers have been elected: Sheldon B. Broadhead, 
president; Almet N. Broadhead, treasurer, and 
William R. Reynolds, secretary. The Broadhead 
Mill has 15 combs, 22,000 spindles, and 500 broad 
looms. The Jamestown Worsted Mills have 14 
combs, 20,000 spindles and 400 looms. 


New York, New York City. J. P. Morgan & 
Company have appointed Edward R. Stettinius, 
president of the Diamond Match Company, to 
take charge of the department recently created in 
connection with the appointment of the banking 
ommercial agents for the British Goy- 


Briggs, 


B 
B 


house as c 
ernment. 


New York, New York City Robert R. Salem- 
bier and Ward Clay have formed a new silk man- 
ufacturing company and will take over a mill. M: 
Salembier was formerly connected with the silk 
department of A. D. Julliard Company. Mr, Clay 
has been dress goods and silk buyer for the Burt 
ham, Munger & Root Dry Goods Company. 


New York, New York City. The M. & S. Silk 
Mills have removed from 31 W. 21st Street to 15 
W. 26th Street. 


New York, New York City. The Independent 
Silk Dyeing Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $50,000 by Rudolph A. Weber, St 
James, N. Y.: Frederick C. Wettlaufer, Passaic 
N. J., and John J. Robinson, Huntington, N. Y. 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


New York, Watertown. The Toohey Silk Mills, 
[nc., are running to full capacity. lans for en- 
larging the plant, which were considered last fall, 
have not been dropped but it is unlikely that in- 
creases will be made for several months. ‘The 
Shaugnessy Knitting Company, which recently 
resumed full time operations after a period of 
curtailment, are working some _ departments 
nights. 


New York, Watertown, The Woolen Products 
Company, Inc., recently established by men con 
nected with J. Stabinsky & Sons, proprietors of 
the Watertown Paper Stock Co., is consideri1 
idding on a large order for woolen blankets for 





























Efficiency, reliability, economy—no matter 
which point seems most important to you, 
Morse Silent Chains excel, and should be 
your choice for Twisters, Winders, Warpers 
and all other Textile Machines. 


LET US TELL YOU WHY 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
Boston, 141 Milk Street New York, 50 Church Street 
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< xport. 
North Carolina, Bladenboro. The Bladenboro IF You N 

Cotton Mills, Inc., manufacturers of 8s to 14s 

hosiery yarns, are running night and day GOLD SEALS 
*North Carolina, Charlotte. The Charlotte Cot You Need the Best 


ton Fiber Company estimates the loss in the re- 
cent fire at $35,000, fully covered by insurance. 
The batting mill adjoining the mill building will a ; So 
be in operation again in a short time. It is un- Our Tarnish Proof Gold Seals are guaranteed 
lerstood the burned plant will be rebuilt. net to Change calor 28 any climate 

or condition. 


Our Embossed Gold Seals and Labels are the 
Best for the money 









North Carolina, Charlotte. The Fidelity Mfg. 
Company has begun night operations and have 
received orders which will keep the plant running F, E, MASON & SON, - BATAVIA, N, Y. 
24 hours a day for some time. It is reported that Leading Manufacturers Embossed Seals and Labels 
an order for 300,000 yards of damask has been 
rece ived. 


Get our 1915 samples and prices. 







North Carolina, Concord. Following the re 
cent report that the Cannon Mfg. Company had 
increased its authorized capital stock from $1,000, : i Pr \ 

00 to $5,000,000 it is rumored that J. W. Cannon as . SG &\ W ood Split 
has contracted for new equipment comprising OW iw) 

65,000 spindles and that a part of this machinery Py Ox Lian P ll 

will be installed at Kannapolis and the balance in y “NE u eys 
the Wiscassett Mills at Albermarle, and other y 
mills in which the Cannons are interested. y  , SAGINAW 











*North Carolina, Gastonia. J. H. Separk, ol a Manufacturing Company 
treasurer and buyer of the Gray Mig. Company, SP iaerana a 7 Saginaw, Mich., U.S. A 
heads a project to build a new 5,000-spindle yarn 5 
mill. Mr. Separk has no information to give out wow tam ee 105-109 North Canal Sta ; 
regarding the project until it is further developed. Sales Agencies in all the ee Tee 
Reports that Mr. Separk and J. L. Gray, the lat- Cable Anton: Engrave eee eres 


ter superintendent of the Gray Mfg. Company, 
would resign to devote their attentions to the new 
enterprise, are incorrect. None of the Gray or 
Separk interests in the Gray Mfg. Company have 
ever been offered for sale and so far as can be 
foreseen at present their interests will not be for 










sale in the future. Z **“BEST 
North Carolina, Gastonia. C. M. Dunn is un- MI BY 
derstood to have sold his interest and resigned TEST? 


his connection with the Dunn, Clara and Arm- 
strong Mills of this city. It is understood that 
Mr. Dunn is organizing a new company to build 
and operate a 6,000 spindle mill on fine yarns. 








North Carolina, Lexington. There are rumors 
of a new company being organized to establish a 
30,000-spindle mill in Lexington. Nothing definite 
has been learned regarding the project 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. viding for exemption from taxation for a peri 


of ten years all cotton and woolen mills. A 
Ohio, Ashtabula. At a meeting of stockholders ilar action was recently taken in Texas. 
the Ashtabula Worsted Company plans for Oregon, Eugene. Harry Stevenson is seekii 
starting up the mill were brought up and dis- to interest the factory committee of the Comme 
cussed. It is the opinion of the stockholders that cial Club in a proposition to locate a large la 
the mill will be in operation again in the near factory in Eugene. Mr. Stevenson, who has bee 
future. Thomas J. Rennick continues at the head connected with the American Lace Mfg. Co., a 
of the concern Elyria, Ohio, and the Zion (Ill.) Lace Industrie 
Ohio. Cleveland According to local reports has a plan for equipping an eight-machine plant 
_—y , ; ; na ’ and estimates the cost of the factory building anc 
knit goods to the va ue of $2,400,000 have been power plant at $25,000, machinery at $68,000, an 
contracted for in leveland for Servia, France and working capital at about $55,000. He plans 
England N J. Rich & Con pany, and the United form a company to be capitalized at $150,000 
— potted Company, both are reported to have special committee has been appointed to go into 
os , the matter more fully and possibly to estimate 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City. A bill has been in a smaller plant Mr. Stevenson is now living 
-d into the Oklahoma State Legislature pro- Salem, Ore. 


tr duce 


We Make and Repair ! 


Brushes 


For Every Known | 2s : % : 
Worcester, Mass. 


* ‘ Ks 
The Name MASON Kes wee a a Aptend Mer. 
Guarantees Bein +m] CHAS. A. O’NEIL 


Thread and Silk S P © O IL, S of any description 


Made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3’’dia. 


We are located in the best white birch region, Our work and prices 
seem to satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any 
finish desired. Estimates furnished on samples submitted 


E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’s Mills, Maine 


DIXON PATENT STIRRUP ADJUSTING SADDLE 


{,200,000 pairs now in use 
Best Saddle for Top Rolls of Spinning Frames 


Send for Samples 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, Stirrups and Levers 
THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
— of paper ee 
Their Cost | wit not ~ sins 


or warp; \ a 
In Freight BOX SHOOKS sr CltOTH BOARDS. QHAPTE, BROTHERS COFNDAMY, 


THE POHL MACHINE CO. WEw' voRk 


SPECIALTY PASTES FOR 
ARTIFICIAL SILK, SILK THREAD FINISHINC MACHINES, 
CREY SILK WARPS. ALL SILK PASTES CONTAIN BEESWAX 


PASTES FOR COTTON (ROSIN PASTE). SAMPLES CHEERFULLY SENT OR WE WILL 
MATCH YOUR SAMPLE. SPECIAL PASTE PREPARED ON REQUEST. 
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Pennsylvania, Allentown. A concern known as 
the Penn Finishing Company has taken the third 
floor of the building at 615 Court Street and is 
installing machinery for finishing astrachan and 
ther knitted cloths. The new plant will be run in 
onnection with .the Rexall Knitting Company. 
[he men interested are Henry J. Hemler, George 
Martin, and J. M. Beck. 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. C. G. & C. A. Smith, 
who were reported as starting a six-loom ribbon 
plant at 615 Court St., have begun operations at 


: 
315 Court St., not at 615 Court St 


new 


being 


machinery 
built by 


Columbia No 


*Pennsylvania, 
addition 


be installed in the 


a ee i LR SE GEE IGF OG IE BIE EF SS 
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Schwarzenbach-Huber Company at the Columbia 
plant. The new space will be used for office pur 
poses, About a year ago the Schwarzenbach 
Huber Company took over the local silk plant, 
which was formerly operated by the Ashley & 
sailey Company. 

Pennsylvania, Kittanning. A promoter is nego 
with local regarding the org 
company to establish a new wool 


tiating interests 
zation Of a 
mill here, 
Pennsylvania, Lansdale. The Newark Hair 

Company, with a capital of $40,000, C. J. ( 
president; W. F. Allen, vice-president, and M 
Murphy, secretary, treasurer and buyer, are ope: 
ating a plant with 2 sets cards and 2 pickers 
felts for the electric and upholstery trades, sell 
the production direct 


Fearnily’ 


FIRST REGIMENT ARMORY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Motors »:Textiles 


should be uppermost in your mind. @We cannot 
tell you anything about Textiles, but we can tell you 


things you should know about our motors. 


qWe 


have an interesting booklet on Power Transmission 
in the Textile Mill, which is yours for the asking. 


CROCKER-WHEELER Co. 


Ampere, N. J. 
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DRONSFIELD’S 
Patent 
Automatic 


Roll 
Calender 


Every Spinning Mill should possess this machine for 
periodically caiendering leather covered rolls. 
RESULTS: Better Spinning! Fewer Broken 
Ends! Economy in Roll Covering! 
Supplied by any of the leading 


Textile Machinery Importers, Boston, lass. 


BOSTON 
MASS. 


BRADFORD 
ENG. 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & COMPANY 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
MILL SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
COMMERCIAL TRUST 
BUILDING 


hetablished 1796 


reer ta 


, 

Special shaped carbon, black diamond, pointed tools for 
turning paper, rag, corn husk and cotton calender rolls, 
hard rubber, fibre, etc. Manufactured by 


Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to John Dickinson, 64 Nassau St. 
New York City 


Walter W. Hodgson 


Card Stamping and Repeating 


FORALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine 


and French Index 
315 West Lehigh Avenue =: Philadelphia 


For Perfect and Economical Results in Speck 
Dyeing Worsted Piece Goods, use 


CRYSTAL SPECK DYE 


Covers all vegetable and other specks. 
Does not stain white silk threads in goods. 


Worden Chemical Works 


4 Cedar Street, New York 


Carpet Manufacture. 


By FRED BRADBURY. 
The only complete work on the subject. 


A handsome volume, bound in dark green cloth, 
gold lettering; over 300 pages; 256 illustrations 
and 3 colored plates. 


Price $3.00, Carriage Prepaid 


A reliable book on carpet and rug manufacture that 
will strongly appeal to the manufacturer and designer. It 
is written in an easy style, combining text and illustrations 
in a manner that gives the perfect technical book. 

The chapters are: Designing, Colur, Brussels Carpets, 
Wilton Carpets, Tapestry Carpets, Axminister Carpets, 
Chenille Axminister Carpets, Kidderminster and Scotch 
or Ingrain Carpets. 


LORD & NAGLE CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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COMB CIRCLES 


and 


FALLERS 


R. H. Hood Company 


Established 1885 


we Germantown Ave., PHILADEL PHIA, PA. 


SPOTS 


oll, grease and other mill stains quickly and permanently removed 
by the Sanitex Process. Machines installed in Textile and Knit- 
ting Millis, or Spotting done fur the trade at reasonable rates. 

The Sanitex Co., 33 Union Sq., N. Y., Dept. A. 


Elliot 


FOR PRINT WORKS 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 
ETC., ETC. 


Cloth Folder 
and Measurer = yianuiaccired 


ELLIOTT& HALL, 54% Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


The Chicago Portable Watchman’s Clock 


Approved by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and accepted by all Insurance Companies 


The Perfection of Watchman’s Detector Service 
Simple, Efficieat, Tamper-proof, Durable 
WATCHMAN’S CLOCK AND SUPPLY CO. 
9 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


SAVOGRAN 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything 
INDIA ALKALI WORKS, - BOSTON 


THE KRON SCALE 


Automatic “Tl oad and Look” Springless 


A Time, Labor and Money Saver 
Write for Catalog showing various types 


American Kron Scale Co. 


430 E. 53rd St., New York 
1029-1031 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Kaumagraph Transfer Stamps 


in Gold and Cotors for all fabrics 


KAUMACRAPH COMPANY 


209-219 West 38th St., New York City 
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A 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Canada, Ontario, Bracebridge. The Canadian 
Niagara Linens, Ltd., reported incorporated sev 
eral months ago with authorized capital stock of 
$300,000, has acquired the mills in Bracebridge 
formerly owned and operated by the Dominion 
Linen Mfg. Co., prior to their removal to Guelph, 
and the buildings are being equipped to receive 
machinery which will shortly be installed. This 
will include 1,000 spindles and 132 looms, electri 
power, etc., for making linen damasks, towels 
toweling and specialties. Alexander Fergusson 
Macintyre, formerly with the Montreal Cottons, 
Ltd., Valleyfield, Que., and the Niagara Falls 
Linen Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., is president 
and general manager. The town of Bracebridge 
has guaranteed $20,000 of the company’s bonds 
When the Canadian-Niagara Linens, Ltd., was or- 
ganized it was planned to establish at once a mill 
at Niagara Falls, Ont This 
being proceeded with until the Bracebridge 
plant is in full operation, which should be 
some time in the present year Manufacturing 
will be started at Bracebridge within three months. 
Practically all the machinery has been arranged for 
and will be shipped by the end of March. The of- 
fice is at 24 Empire Bldg., Niagara Falls, Ont 


project 1S not 


*Connecticut, Middletown. It is reported the 
Middletown Lace Mfg. Company, reported incor- 
porated a week ago with authorized capital stock 
of $270,000, will occupy the plant of the Poidebard 
Silk Mfg. Company on Cooley Ave., formerly 
known as the Brown Silk Mill. As soon as the 
machinery is removed the new company will take 
possession. The incorporators are Charles E. 
Healy, Frank H. Twyeffort, and George Feinberg, 
all of New York City. 


*Georgia, Rome. It has been noted that J. F. 
Allison and R. L. Crutchfield are interested in or- 
ganizing a $25,000 company to establish a bleach 
ery at Rome, to handle cotton linters used in the 
manufacture of absorbent cotton and explosives. 
Messrs. Allison and Crutchfield will organize un- 
der the name of the Southern Bleachery Co., Inc 
with capital stock of $25,000. Mr. Allison will be 
president and buyer, and Mr. Crutchfield will be 
treasurer. A building is in course of construction 
and will be equipped with steam and electric 
power and necessary apparatus for cleaning and 
bleaching the cotton fiber This is said to be the 
first plant of the kind in the South 


Illinois, Chicago. The Western Shade Cloth 
Company has purchased property at Jefferson and 
21st Sts., opposite its present plant and will tear 
down the wooden structure which now occupies 
the land to make room for a modern factory build 
ing 


Massachusetts, Sharon. A new business is being 
established here under the name of the Ameri 
Core-Twine Company and manufacturing will 
started about April 1. The new company 
ital stock of $100,000. Lyon Weyburn, 

St., Boston, is president: and W. K. Flint 
urer and buver 


Massachusetts, Westboro. Construction work 
has been started on a storehouse to be built for 
the Westboro Weaving Company, in the rear of 
the present plant. 


*Michigan, Port Huron 
construction work will be 
building for the 


Within a few days, 
started on the new 
Summers Linen Company’s flax 
fiber plant which was destroyed by fire several 
months ago. It is expected the new mill will be 
completed and equipped before the end of April 
and will give employment to about 40 hands. This 
is in addition to the linen rug plant of the Sum 
mers Linen Company and is for the production of 
flax fiber only. B. S. Summers is 


and James Walton 


nt } } a 


¥¢ yuyer, 


ag 


superintend 


*New Jersey, Patersor 
cern which has taken over 
man Silk Dyeing Company is : j 
Works, not the Surprise Silk Dyeing Company as 


stated in earlier reports Lhe as 
begun operation, doing skei 


Sindle is the buyer 


New York, 
known as the 


New 
Star i | . equip 
ping a plant at the corner of Grand and Sullivan 
Sts. with 1 f making batting 


York C 


Quilting ( 


set of cards, 


*New York, Pleasant Valley. 
be started at the Pleasant Valley 
Thompson & Company by April 1 The k 
plant will be operated under the name of 
Yazoo Mills as a branch of the Valley Falls pla 
As noted in previous reports, the old cotton 1 
of Garner & Company has been taken over and 
is being overhauled and made ready to receive th 
equipment of the New York City plant of th 
Yazoo Mills 


Operations 


Mill of Jam 


New buildings are to 

Hazleton Bleach Works, and 
additional machinery for bleaching underwear, cot 
ton yarns and hosiery, will be installed. The 
plant is quite busy at present. They expect to be 
located in their new quarters by August 


Hazleton 
be erected for the 


Pennsy lvania 


South Carolina, Charleston Construction 


he new $125,000 plant for the General Asbest 


& Rubber Company is undet 
WE may be 
7 7 

ry mill, 

to be equipped 


bestos yarns 


way and 


ready for operation by July 1. 
300 by 100 feet, i ‘ing built and 


with machinery for making as 
and cloth. Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., Boston and Atlanta, prepared the plans and 
the construction work is being done by the Fiske 
Carter Construction Company, Worcester, 
Mass., and Greenville, S. C. The new mill will 
replace the present yarn- and cloth mill and 
the machinery will be moved into the new build 
ing and additional new machinery installed The 
| ‘ated at North Charleston 11 
) n ] yped Vv ) 
Corporation. The Atlat 


expended $s0.000 it extending 


all 


} 


-olina, 
ad ) 
2/ 5,00 


rt, 
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NOT TOO LATE 


Doubtless you have often seen our advertisement in the 
pages of this journal. You may often have thought 
you would try 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


AND 


Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 


But you have from time totime put off sending the order. 
Are hesitation and delay good business principles? Don’t 
you realize that large quantities of these materials are 
being used, and that those mill men who do use them 
have a source of profit which you might have, but which 
you do not have? 


You are a little late in accepting the opportunities offered 
by these products. Days that are gone never return, so 
why hesitate longer? An order to your supply house for 
a quantity of these articles or a letter to us for further 
information will result in much more than you ever 
thought possible. Will you let us prove it? Orderfrom 
your supply house. 
—— ee. Indian 

j 
| 
i 


“Wyandotte” | | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


j Che J. B. Ford Companp, 
; Whpandome, KD. U.S.A 
— a 

In Every Package 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


This soda has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


vement 


THE WOOL MARKET 


d outside of the British Empir 


within a measurable distance of < ) at a ‘ 
probabl his increase the 


{ 


As extracts from our German exchanges 

} . onsumptio1 »} ) o to ( arting f idle 
will be found in another part of this issu wou, g u arting Of 1dl¢ 
indicate Germany, and presumably her ally , mene eS » Streng 1 market 


dition 


a, is in the most serious con 


wool supply is concerned. ‘The situation 


ser us 


States 1s unqu¢ stionably 


smal] quantity of wool gro mn thi 
to supply our mills. Since r last report WOOLEN. 
ufacturers and dealers have en sc seo 
[he result has been that prices hav Enlargements and Improvements. 
i] | | ee Massachusetts, Wales 


nd ; ls writing show a disti me 
opringheid, w 


Mill at Hampd 
Woolen Mill 


nake re] 


taken 


shipped 


TETRAZO COLORS 


FOR COTTON 


We offer these products in all shades for the dyeing of cotton in any form. 
Among them will be found colors specially adapted to meet the various re- 
quirements of fastness to light, washing, cross dyeing and fulling. 

Shade cards and samples, with full information, cheerfully furnished on 


application. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT. 
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JUST TO SHOW 


How theOldCat Jumps 


The Somersville Mfg. Co., Somersville, Conn. have a nice little 
plant up along the Connecticut River nextto Massachusetts. They 
make “Woolens”’. 

They equipped the “old mill” with the Ridgway Steam Hydrau 
lic Elevator. 

They were delighted. 

Then they equipped “No, 2 Mill” with the Ridgway Steam Hy- 
draulic Elevator. 

Now they have come back today, with the order for ‘*No. 3 Mill ” 

Bes =ven are smart you will not buy any elevator oneness until 
‘. * * I F 1 you ask this Company what it means to “Hook ’er tothe Biler.” 
Direct Acting al Down at Providence, R. I. is the great Mohair plant of Jos. Benn 
; ‘ =e & Sons, Ltd. 

Nearly 2000 in —_ . This {s an English concern brought here by the Republican tariff 

Daily U { . | (that used to be.) ; 
ally Use ; ; They equipped the new factory with electrical elevators—and 

had the usual trouble. 

No Englishman will stand the annoyance of Electrical Elevators 
—he hasn’t that kind of patience. 

So we were sent for to change the electrics to Steam Hydraulic 
Elevators. 

They built a new factory and equipped it with Ridgway Steam 
Hydraulic Elevators. 

Then they got Ridgway Elevators for their Bradford, England 

lant. 
aon today we are shipping more for the Bradford, England, 

plant. 
' The wise mill owner before buying elevator equipment will ask 
Jos. Benn & Sons just why they 


“HOOK ’ER TO THE BILER” 


Steam Hydraulic Elevator 


ee eae” ~©CRAIG RIDGWAY & SON CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


Double Geared Elevator Makers to Folks Who Know 


selling agent may ask you any time 
leach fit to compete with the Peroxide 


up against it with the Lime bleach 
you turn out. 

He can’t guarantee the strength of the 
goods, nor the permanency of the white. 
Neither are his goods as soft and elastic. 

In that case—or rather before—ask us to 
teach you Peroxide bleaching (Free to Mills.) 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


NEW YORK 
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CHART SHOWING COURSE OF PRICES FOR WOOL, TOPS, AND WORSTED YARN AT BRADFORD, ENGLAND 


THE BRADFORD MARKET 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


Feb. 27 


market has 


of assistance: (1) the insa 


sradford, Eng., 


prices in this 


lemand; (2) pressure to keep to fixed dates 


goods; (3) congestion at the p 


he delivery « 


ind on the railroads so that the local cupboard 


ept uncommonly bare. The continued firmn 


1 


in be no greater surprise to outsiders than it 


insiders, many of whom are continually 
nd of their resources of stock and in 
r of having to stop their machines 
ugh to last out the day 


than 


Is greate! 
memory al 1 greatest of cour 


} 


(he conditi favorable te 


those wh 
al demand 


ms about the embarg 


eptible effect upon pri 
\ prolonged abstention 


ourse, to 


moderate the 
] 
i 


1 f - 2 
sold forwar« 


makers have 


demand would be some time in making 


ence felt he trend is towards still higher 


xr forward delivery. There is reason to 


] 


ie domestic trade in fabrics as about n 


mount and the manifest falling off in export 


nuch more than covered by the exceptional de 


mands on account of the troops. There are mort 


sions of quickening than of slackening, very little 


machinery is unemployed. Some of the standing 


machines are not stopped for want of orders, but 


for want verdue. materials 


WOOLEN MILL NEWS 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
Ontario 


Bros. 


j Horn 
iave decided to rebuild 
date has been set for be- 
[hey will have four new 
l iew looms, and this equip- 
with dyeing and finishing machinery, com- 
plementary ind practically all supplies, 

to be arranged for in the next few months. 


Lindsay. The 
ompany, Ltd., 
burned plant, but no 


I 
1 
I 


equipment 


Ontario, Merrickville. For the past 
truction work has been under 

suse for Watchorn 

tweeds, flannels, 

rns. They say they 

and will change over 

t sut two months more 
required for th mmpletion of the new 
development he mill is being started 


steam power u1 the new hydro-electric 


Peterboro. New equipment 
sonner-Worth Co., Ltd., in- 
1] worsted yarn manu- 
This new ma- 

April. 2/8s to 

1anufactured and dyed. 


E. Worth is 


treas- 


Canada, Ontari 
pet Mig. Company, 
ral months 
blankets, has 
weaving blankets 


The Toronto Car- 
which we reported sev- 
install looms for weaving 
35 92-inch fancy looms for 
tweeds, khaki and worsted cloth. 
The later report that they would install knitting 
machines for manufacturing sweaters was prema- 
ture and it has been decided not to add a knitting 
department for the present. By the addition to 
the weaving department they Operate 180 
looms 


a2ZO WOU 


added 


now 
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SPANISH AGENCY 


FOR 


Textile Machinery and Tools 


Pedro Sobré Riera 


Ferlandina 22 
BARCELONA (Spain) 


Best references at your disposal 


CREDIT 


Every merchant is aware of the fact that 
there are constant improvements in me- 
chanical devices to simplify the manufac- 
ture of merchandise. 

The successful merchants instantly install 
the machine or attachment that increases 
the efficiency of labor, or safeguards the 
welfare of employees. 


Surely the successful Textile Man- 


ufacturer has the same interest at 
heart in securing the most efficient 


credit system. 
The National Credit Office has introduced 


new features in the credit reporting field 
that increase the efficiency of the sales 
force and decrease the loss by bad debt. 


As this service is automatic, and unlimited 
in its scope, every manufacturer can afford 
to use it. 

Do not renew your contract for credit re- 
porting for 1915 until you have a demonstra- 
tion of the National Service. 

Write to-day for full particulars of this 
new, automatic, Credit System. 


National Credit Office 
50 Union Square New York 


Industrial Tools and Appliances 


Mar. 1915 


American Accounts Desired for 


Spinning, Weaving, Finishing and Dyeing 


Machinery 


for cotton, wool, worsted, flax, 
hemp, jute, silk and other fibres 


Cotton and Wool Knitting Machinery 


Wood and Iron Works Machinery 
Steam, Gas and Electric Power Engines 
Fancy Articles 


Baer’s Automatic 
Yarn and Cloth 


Tester 


MOTOR DRIVEN 


Sold Exclusively Through 


ALFRED SUTER 


Textile Engineer 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 


A WATERPROOFER FOR CEMENT - CONCRETE 


Fr. WILLIAM STOCKER, 


inc. HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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PPC eet 


CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE 
The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 


THE COTTON MARKET 


| a 
touching 8.70 


Au 


cotton t er Enlargements and Improvements. 
the quantity Ol \ 


irginia, Lynchburg A dditi 
next seasol ments are ‘ing made to tl 


Lil¢ 
so complete yn the I Lynchburg ttton Mill Company 


1 , l] rwon 
war it is 1d] peculate on the installat 


The trade 


Mills Starting Up. 
New Hampshire, 

West Peterb 

Mig. Company, wi 


oO 


bales, as compared with 12,474,738 bales 
responding period of 1913-14. The 
1 1? . ] 1 
estimates the world’s visible supply of « ; 
ae ee . PP" equipment. It is understood that 
l gin in about three months 


490 bales on the same date in 1914, 5,589,305 bale | mill was formerly operated on crochet quilt 


Feb. 26 at 7,548,297 bales, as compart 1 with 6,187 


sin Mle lsc ‘ f lawlvar Pat ta ? : alata 
in 1913, and 6,033,781 bales in 1912 ; Parker, Wilder & Compan 


ae North Carolina, Durham 


COTTON. need Cathie ae. Con. 


has been s¢ ad | rodl 
New Mills. icturing 1 t resumed 


Georgia, La Grange Construction work w be ut 10,000 spindles on whi 


started on buildings for the new Hillside Cotton ya ‘re manufactured 


WEIMAR BROS. Cotton ‘Mercerized Tapes 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES 
Phone Connections. Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE 


‘‘No-Waste”’ 


Seamless Hard Fibre 
Roving Can 


It does not have the 
riveted seam that 
strains and breaks 

the sliver 


NO SEAMS OR RIVETS 
ABSOLUTELY SMOOTH 


Also 


Fibre and Steel Clad Cars 
Doffing Trucks 


and 
Mill Boxes All Kinds 


Sheet Fibre Tubes 
Rods 


Special Shapes 


Standard Fibre Co. 


25 Miller Street, Somerville, Mass. 


' PY i 
F 


i " sy i" 


‘ao. g a 


wi Pal 
~~ 


If your Ad is not producing results 
write for free suggestive ads to the 


THE! il 


ia PL SSE SAA 


The Adman’s Supply House 


Save 50% by ordering 
direct from the Ad-build- 
ers. The experts who 


build the kind of Ads that 


say something and mean it. 


The Bukey Co., 54 Bible House, N. Y. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Danielson. It is understood the 
new equipment to be installed in the Quinebaug 
Company's mills will increase the capacity about 
30 per cent. The capital stock was recently in- 
creased from $500,000 to $750,000, the money r¢ 
ceived from the sale of the new shares to be de- 
voted to purchasing new equipment and making 
improvements, 


*Connecticut, Killingly. New looms recently 
ordered by the Killingly Mfg. Company are being 
received. They will be set up and put in opera 
tion as fast as possible, the capacity of the plant 
being increased about thirty per cent. as noted in 
previous reports. Tire fabrics are manufactured. 


Georgia, Columbus. Plans are being made for 
enlarging the Muscogee Mfg. Company’s plant 
and contract will shortly be let for a new concrete 
bleaching department. Several months ago the 
ompany purchased all the property on the. west 

le of Broad St., between 14th and 15th Sts. A 
1umber of improvements have been made in the 
plant and equipment. 

‘orgia, Macon About $60,000 will be ex- 
pended within the next few months by the Bibb 
Mfg. Company in improvements on the mills in 
East Macon. The contract for remodeling the old 
No. 1 Mill and constructing an addition, 132 by 80 
feet, has been let to the Galivan Bldg. Company, 
Greenville, S. C. New machinery will be installed 
to make Mill No. 1 one of the most extensive and 
modern plants operated by the company. As 
noted previously, work has been started on an ad- 
dition, 100 feet long, to the weave room of the 
plant at Columbus, Ga. A large order said to be 
for 1,000,000 pairs of socks for export was recently 
received by the knitting department of the Bibb 
Mfg. Company and the knitting mill is working on 
a night and day schedule. 


1 


Georgia, Rome. There will be 1,224 spindles and 


20 looms in an addition to the Anchor Duck Mills 


Construction contract was let during the week and 
orders have been placed for new waste yarn 
equipment and for 20 looms. The enlargement 
will be 200 by 100 feet, with an ell 40 by 50 feet, 
from plans drawn by Lockwood, Greene & Co 
Probably the enlargement will be equipped ready 
for manufacturing about May. 


*Georgia, Thomaston. The Thomaston Cotton 
Mills will build a new mill, 400 by 125 feet, with 
capacity of 25,000 spindles and 600 looms, and 
have engaged J. H. Mayes, of Charlotte, N. C. 
as architect-engineer. On the completion of the 
building 15,000 spindles with preparatory machin- 
ery will be installed and the contracts for this 
equipment have been placed 

*Maryland, Savage. The enlargement at the 
Savage Mig. Company’s plant and the new hydro- 
electric plant on which work was started several 
months ago, has been completed, and the plant is 
running to full capacity. Individual motors have 
been installed on some of the machinery and are 
being given a trial in the picker department and 
on heavy looms. Cotton duck and dryer felts are 
manufactured. George V. Ward is superintend- 
ent and buyer. 
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Cotton Mill Machinery 


Each step developed 
to its highest ef- 
ficiency by the 
specializing of 

a separate 


” oo Spoolers, Racks oe d Spindles 
ction EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE co. 


PAWTU ’ 


fs 


Ring Spinning and Twisting inane 


FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. Il. 





Drawing and Roving Frames 
WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO. 


WOONSOCKE TT, 





Pickers and Rev seine Flat Cards 
POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Northern Representative 
L. W. CAMPBELL 
FROM 130 Federal Street 
THE PICKER 


TO THE LOOM Southern Representative 
J. H. MAYES 


Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 


Boston 
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Dyers, Bleachers, Gasse 


Dyers of Colors Fast to 











SUN AND BLEACHING 























Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Company 
CHESTER, PA. 
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Yarn Department 


GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


THE COTTON YARN MARKET On cones, 34c. more up to 14s; Ic. more from 

There is a much better tone to the cotton yarn . ) 228; 1% c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 

market today than for some time back. While the - oa ~ ie 

demand is still greatly below normal, manufactur Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler 
ers in many lines are showing more interest even 
though yarn prices are higher. Many manufactur- 
ers are still running less than one-half their ma- 
chinery and are not inclined to feel optimistic. 
There is still a feeling of uncertainty which does 
not encourage buyers to purchase for future de- 
livery to any large extent. This applies especially 
to damasks, upholstery goods and hair cloth, 
which are especially dull. The men’s wear lines 
that are now moving have brought in some busi- 
ness, but not up to expectations. ‘There is more 
demand from the dress goods trade. General bus- 
iness conditions, however, are encouraging. Yarn 
prices today are based on lower priced cotton. 
While spinners continue to hold for good prices 
it will take but a very slight inc in the de- 


mand to cause further advances 


Eastern Cops 


mut 


Tennessee, Knoxville. Work is practically com 
pleted on a small 2-story addition to the cloth 
room of the Brookside Mills. The cotton ware 
house being constructed is only a temporary sh 
for the storage of cotton for a short time. _ 


— i 


> 


ed 


fb Sen 
LPN SNPN DPN 


*Texas, McKinney. By running part of the 
spinning room day and night the Texas Cotton 
Mill Company have lost only one and a half day’s 
production as a result of the damage to the plant 
by a tornado in January. Repairs on the building 
are about completed. It has been impossible to 
determine the exact loss, but probably it ranges 


between $8,000 and $12,000, covered by insurance 
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Broad Silk and Ribbon Manufacturers 
cannot obtain their maximum production unless the 2 or 3 
ply Spun Silk Yarn used for warping is free from imper- 
fections and true to size. 

We make a specialty of warping yarns either in 
dyed, put up on spools, cones, tubes ot 
skeins. A sample lot will be gladly made 
up to your specifications on request. 

We make singles in all sizes on cops 
in the grey. Do you want to see samples? 


Nonotuck Silk ey aa 


CortTiceLtt1 SitK MILis 
Established 18 
SPUN SILK YARNS 
Florence, Mass 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


Windsor Locks, > Conn. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, 


Novelty Yarns Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 
on Beams, Jack Spools, Tubes and Cones, 
Cotton Warps In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 
° Gives the High Silk-Like Lustre 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns. jn knit Goods ana Woven Fabrics 


MONUMENT MILLS, "vsstonic, 


MASS. 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 


On Beams, Jack-Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS ! *.%e2sany"® | “Winks 


PRESS PAPER | .° SPECIALTIES 


HIGHEST GRADE FOR ALL PURPOSES 
BEST VALUE JACQUARD CARDS Inquiries Solicited 


rainsow, con. THE MERWIN PAPER CO aandGiittonn. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET 


- OWES 7RANSM/SSION, 
Lambeth Anti-Fraying Compound. 


New Bedford, Mass 


“Wu NoT TRY Laneeti NEXT TIME” | 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


Cotton Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, FR 
?rovidence, Chicago, Philadelphia, New York 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


“scit,| COTTON YARNS 


C. MOORE @ CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Twines, Threads and Yarns 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all 
kinds on hand and made to order 


S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts,, Phila, 


JAMES FE. MITCHELL Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


122-124 Chestnut Stre - Philadelphia, Pa, 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, - Boston, Mass. 


Reels for Cotton am 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers 
LINDSAY, HYDE & Co., 


2124 to 2130 E. York St., PHILADELPHIA,PA, 


Students Cotton Spinning 
By NASMI1H 
Price $3.00. Express prepaid 
SOR Student and Manufacturer, Covers all operations 
from ginning through ring and mule spinning. 


boo pages, 600 tllustrations, drafts, plans, etc. 
Lord & Nagle Co., Publishers, Boston 
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&.T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 
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ORSWELL MILLS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 
From Egyptian and Peeler Cotton, Carded or Combed, in Chains ané 


Skeins, on Balls, Beams, 


» Spools, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Single or T wists 


JENCKES SPINNING COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


COTTON YARNS 


CARDED and COMBED. in Nos. 10 to 120, from PEELER EGYPTIAN and SEA ISLAND COTTONS 
MERCERIZED YARNS, IN SINGLE OR PLY, A SPECIALTY 


Industrial Tape Mills Co. 


“ara Jasper and Huntingdon Sts, Phila,, Pa. 
Manufacturers of 


SPOOL TAPES. STAY BINDINGS AND BRAIDS 


Also Sole Manufacturers of 
SAXON 
New Guaranteed Non-Shrinkable Tape 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment 


EDWARD S. HYDE 


22GC CHESTNUT STREET 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


HUGHES FAWVCETT 
115 and 117 Franklin St., New York 
Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines 
And Linen Yarns and Threads for every purpose 


Turkey Red Yarns 


LARGE STOCK PROMPT DELIVERIES 


LINDSAY THOMPSON & CO., LTD. 


FLAX SPINNERS BELFAST, IRELAND 


Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns 
LINEN THREADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
T. J. PORTER & SONS 
Selling Agents, Philadelphia 


Large Stocks 
Quick Delivery 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fringes, Tapes, Bindings & Narrow Fabrics 


Office and Factory: WAYNE AVE. and BRISTOL ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Meet the require. 


ments of any 
ra ons cotton, woolen or 
worsted mill. 


15 colors and white 


LOWELL CRAYON CO, mascfSctcrers LOWELL, MASS. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY BOX 


May we send samples ? 


The a Stencil Machine 4} to universal use 


2 hail a minute, a by thousands of 


Also 
manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil 
Board, Write 
for prices and 
samples, 


redu anstine ent each 
W rue for catalogue and price list. 


manufacturers and 
shippers. 


101 Beekman St. 


A. J. BRADLEY Gt Beckman St. New York, U.S.A. 
lenges e bees Ageas ee 


Established 1844 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS. 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


The Ramic Agency Ramie Yarns and Threads 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


New York 


HAVE REMOVED 


TO NEW AND LARGER QUARTERS AT 


432 FOURTH AVE. 


Corner of 29th St. 
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THE LINEN YARN MARKET 
The linen yarn market in Belfast is firmer than 
Were it not for the 
fact that weavers are operating 


it date of our last report 


a large number ot 


looms on cotton goods, the factories would have 


to close down. Inasmuch as a very large propor 


tion of the linen manufacturers have their looms 


occupied on cotton orders, especially damasks, the 


T hese 


taking the place of the cheap linens and will con 


situation is relieved. cotton damasks are 


tinue to do so until normal conditions on the linen 


market are restored. For ordinary and legitimate 


business some of the mills in Belfast have sufh 


ient yarns to carry them until the early months 


while othe less fortunate have but 


hem It is well 


IQLO, 
months stock 

stood that nearly 

so as to make their fla 


‘| he 


quently curtailed as it is impossible for 


x supply lz long as pos 


sible American demand for linen is conse 


manufac- 
turers in this country to pay the high prices and 
Prices are 


get returns for their money very firm 


with a tendency to advance 


(“A” Quality) 


Lea 
Lea 
Lea 
Lea 
Lea 
Lea 
Lea 
Lea 


cones ba ahaa: soak 83-90 
ee ee eee ateie bd a hela 
cones 1.00 
cones 1.00 
cones 1.10-1.15 
cones 1.15-1.20 
cones 1.30-1.40 
cones ia jas Bae 


KNIT. 


New Mills. 

*California, San Diego. ‘The n it 
being established 942 Broadway, near 9th Str 
is known San Diego Knitting Mills 
will manufacture sweaters, ind bs 
suits, beginning operations in a few weeks. 


T. R. Wittenhoeffer is manager 


is the 


jers¢ ys 


uvel \ 
have been in 
Company at 976 


Canada, British Columbia, Van 
ber of sweater knitting machines 
stalled by the Seikirk Garment 
Granville St 

*Canada, Quebec, Montreal. The Elite Hosiery 
Company, a which has installed a 
number of knitting machines for making socks 
located at 31 Notre Dame St., E. F. R. Sylve 
is the buyer. Fifteen knitting machines are 
ated by clectric power. 


new concern 


oper 
I 


*Georgia, Gainesville. The Gainesville Hosiery 
Mills reported incorporated several months ago 
with outhorized capital stock of $200,000 expect to 
begin the construction of the 


March 


proposed new mill 


during It is planned to build and equip 


1 plant for manufacturing men’s, ladies’, misses’ 
and boys’ hosiery, on 100 knitting machines and 4 
mac] with 
dyeing and finishing departments. The Georgia 
Mills, a small local yarn mill with 2,668 
spindles is taken over by the new concern 
and will be conducted as a branch [mprove- 
ments will be made in this yarn mill from time 
time. It was noted in December Gaines- 
Hosiery Mills had purchased tl Littleton 

C.) Hosiery Mills, and thi lant is being 
erated as a branch, making men’s and _ ladies’ 
ry Archibald Coats M« s president 

nd buyer of the Hosiery Mills; James 
Meldrum, Reynolds, and H. A. 
Malcolm, treasurers Mr. Malcolm is 
manager and buyer of the Littleton, N. C.,- plant. 


sewing ines, using electric power and 
Cotton 


being 


Gainesville 
treasurer; J. H 


assistant 


rs Cameder The pr 
1 Hall, located at 
\ve., has been leased by 
adelph a, 


perty known as 
27th St. and Cleveland 
y Kline & Adams, of Phil- 
manufacturers of hosiery, and knitting 
equipment will be installed. It is understood that 
employment will eventually be given to between 


£o and 100 hands 


New Jersey, Newark 


a 2-story brick building to be erected at 
777 South 18tl 


777 Hugo | which will 
be equipped for the manufacture « oolen sweat- 
ers. Phe building will be 

$8,000 


Plans hay made for 
factory 


1 ot ior 


cost of the 


about 


New York, Ellicottville It is announce 
the Lander & Watson Hosiery ympany, of 
Perry, N. Y., will shortly move to Ellicottville. 
Fitzpatrick & Weller, loc: nufacturers of last 
blocks, will erect a 
by the expected it 
ill be ready by July 1 he company which will 


lal 


2-story brick building to be 
occupied company 1 


he business rganized with 
lowin tl 


iel Murphy, v 


ry and treas 


plant for 
y with an 
pment of machines sntly secured fro a 


Vania 


nsylvania k Mills 
Court St 
ls having 


made 


d S. Koons, 
s Campbell, art fever, Daniel B. 
Bauer, and Daniel rumbach 
quired amount for the building of the 3-story 
ry building, 150 by 45 feet, of brick, steel and 
‘onstruction, which is ised and 

occupied as a branch by John Blood & Co., of 
Philadelphia. The building is erected at 
once as a concern wishes to get into it as early as 


supplied the 


be emplo manu- 
facturing this amount o in b 


se- 
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Boomer & Boschert 


BALING PRESSED 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size Any Power 


re © Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
” ae» 338 WEST WATER ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GEARED 
SPEED REDUCING DEVICES 


TO CONNECT 

HIGH SPEED MOTOR TO MACHINE. 

GEARS RUN IN OIL ,.CASES DUSTPROOF 
OTHER _TYPES 


THEA. & F. BROWN. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 
793 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 
SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


A complete Catalog of all Textile Books in the Fnglish language on textile sub- 
SENT FREE jects that are in printand that are of present value, classified under the different 
subjects to which they pertain. This catalog should be in the possession of every 
mill man, We can supply any textile or technical book, whether of our own publication or not, at lowest prices, 


LORD & NAGLE CO., Boston, Mass., Publishers of the Textile World Record. 


Taking the Count Saves $ $ Run true on card table— 
Put a <= a _—__ i have a very smooth finish 
Root ~~ @O@@@dd09dae*soO 


Counter = from the can with practically no resis. 
es ett ee eee a o z : 2 
on the Job —-—« SFP Paes tance, thus avoiding broken ends. 


And Prevent Waste, Sacem onl asain Vul Can Roving Cans 


Root Counters will register your output with uniform 
accuracy. ‘They tell you just what a man or machine are light in weight, rigid, strong and 
is costing. There’s a “Root” for every use very durable. Made of the best chem. 


which allows the roving to be drawn 


An ically treated fibre with tinned soft 
are guaran- — . 2 in size 
Saal” Gael tee steel rings, accurate in size and per. 


- a @ free trial offer. fectly round. Get our prices. 
RO * es FAH RS Ask for Send for booklet. 


Catalog No. 18 


Capacities 10,000 to 10,000,000. James Hill Manufacturing Co., 
C. J. Root Co., 100 Morey St, Bristol, Ct. PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 





MILL NEWS 


Pennsylvania, Hamburg. The 
Mills started up 
plain and fancy women’s light 
cotton vests, pants and union suits 
contains 40 knitters and 60 sewing machines, 
production being through W. H. Shelp 
Co., New York, to the jobbing trade Ph 
has been quite successful in the market ane 
considerable amount 


| 
have been here 


the 


sold 


of business has been bo 
for the various garments which they manufactur: 
& Weinhold 
name of the 
seamless cotton half 
Twenty knit 

} } 
i 


Mohnton. Killian 
are starting up their plant under the 
K. W. Knitting Mills, on 
hose, maco foot, 176-needle goods. 
ting machines, 5 ribbers a 2 
installed and others 
proves. ‘The plant is y steam and they 
buying 12s to 40s cotton on . The 

id direct, no 


yy them to handle 


Montoursvill 


*Pennsylvania, 


loopers nave peel 


will follow as business 1m 
produ 


having beet 


Pennsylvania, 


ibout April 1 Pa of 
was moved here from New Berl 


lent and buyer 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A the 
Unique Knitting Company has been applied for 
by Jacob Kienel, Nathan R. Kline and Everett H 
Browne, Jr. Mr. Kienel was formerly engaged i1 
the knitting business as treasurer of the Bell Ho 
siery Co., N. R. Kline having also been engaged 
by the same concern as superintendent. Where 
or when the plant will be started up or what they 
will manufacture could not be ascertained 


Lesher 


charter for 


> 


Pennsylvania, Schuylkill Haven. R. J. Hoffmar 
has increased his equipment to 13 latch needle and 
and 24 sewing machines 
manufacturing women’s cotton wu 
selling direct 


on which 


ar and 


Wisconsin, Sheboygan. ‘The improvements to be 
made in the plant of the Hand Knit Hosiery Com 
pany during the spri re planned to take place 
when the new 3-story building, ected for 
warehouse purposes, is in use, which will be about 
May. The buildi | 
space formerly 
manufacturing 


recently er 


new ng allows a great deal I 


used for varehous¢ purposes to be 


utilized in 


Wisconsin, Superior. W 
the Superior Knitting Mills, ithdrawn 
the presidency of the United States National 
Bank and will devote all his time to tl level 
ment of his manufacturing companies A sul 
tial enlargement of the Superior Knitting M 
planned for the near future and the capaci 
be practically doubled Hosiery, sweat 
fancy knit goods are manufactured 


ownel I 
] from 


Mills Starting Up. 

North Carolina, Cooleeme« The 
Hosiery Mills, which manufactured 
hose up to a year or two ago, has 


interests and 


Cool 
cottol 


1 


been tak« 


( 
started up 


by new 


WOOLEN. 
N« \ Jersey, Pass: ic 


the Botany Worsted 
started several month 
5s equipped with 
ng. George R 


The new 5-story addition 
Mills, on which work was 
ago, is now completed and 
tional machinery for weav- 


Repairs are being 
Ida Yarn Mill and the mill 
few days. Advantage was 
ity to overhaul the equip- 


; Co., Cen- 
architects and engineers, preparing 
two additions { he Cl nd Worsted 
ompany One will be ; story building, 
159 tee nd the other } es 


-Story 
50 by 1 


75 teet, to be used as a dye house 
nnsylvania, Brid 1 

Mills, with John J 

rintendent, pinners 


and knitting, 


ased 


system, 
spindles 
in the 


their 
prospect of 
future. 


as 
sning 
ment 


"s wi 


he Waupac 


Mills Starting Up. 
California, Eurel 
Start up the old 
headlining, carria 
flannels. T 
360-spindle mules ( 
noted that Mr 
erly manager of the Bar 
had leased the Humbold 
erty for a 


here 


recently 


period 


‘iarton 


ndiana, ( 
Wooien Mills 


ern has irge number 


company was organized about 
1 sey e 1 
Fisher, formerly 
Woolen C 

ind equipped 


and 24 


lam superintend 


roms 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of 


PICKERS—Lumpers; Rag, Burr, Wool, Cotton, Jute, 
Fearnaught and Garnett Pickers; also Rag, Carpet 
and Jute Shredders. 


WILLOWS—Continuous Cotton Stock Opening, Clean 


ing, Metal Extracting and Condensing Outfit; also 
Square Box and Cone Willows or Dusters. 


GARNETT MACHINES - For carding cotton and 
woolen waste clippings, etc.; also for manufactur 
ing cotton, wool and jute batting or felts. 

FEEDS-—Self feeds for cotton, wool, worsted or jute; 
also Came! Backs, Blamires and Apperlys. 

METALLIC BREASTS Burring Machines and Self: 
Stripping Feed Rolls for Cards and Garnett Ma. 
chines. 


RECLAIMING MACHINE-—For Opening and Clean 
ing various kinds of Cotton Mill Waste. 


CARDS -.Woolen, Worsted, Cotton Waste, Shoddy, Hair 
and Jute Cards; also Special Cards for the manufac- 
ture of Wool Hats. 

MULES—Heavy and Durable for 
Yarn. 

TWISTERS - Plain or Favcy Twisters for Flake, Loop 
or Bourette Yarn. 


BOBBIN WINDERS—Automatic Jack Bobbin Builder 
and Adjustable Creel for different length spools. 


WARPING MACHINERY—Copper Cylinder Warp 
Dressers with single and double size pans; beam- 
ers; Section and Pinless Warp Mills, Creels and 
Dresser Spoolers for Wool or Worsted. 


GRINDERS, Etc.—Floor, Traverse and Portable Grind. 
ers for Cards. Garnetts or Rag Pickers; also Turnin 
Rests, Fillet Winders, Card Clothing Stretchers ant 
Cleaning Frames. 


Wool and Waste 


Special Circulars furnished for each Machine 


Felting Machinery for Manufacturing Soft Felts or Commercial Batts, for Mattresses, Comforts, etc, 
from Cotton Waste, Linters, Jute, Wool and Wool Waste 


A complete line of Machinery for Manufacturing Gunny Bagging from Old Gunny Bagging 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Mop Yarn and Rope from Cotton Waste 


Estimates and complete plans furnished 


We 
build 
Cards 

in any style 
and size 
to suit 
your 
needs 


Send 
us your 
Specifications 
for Woolen 
or 
Worsted 
Cards 


Two Card Set with Camelback Feeder 


Such as is used for Asbestos and Carpet Yarns, etc. 


S. K. F. Self-Aligning Ball Bearings on Main Cylinders 
Self-Aligning Sleeve Bearings on all Cylinders 
Case-Hardened Journals on all fast running rolls 
A new, light, Cast-Iron Worker, cannot be dented 


Convenient and positive adjustments 
Many improved features 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN PRICE OF WORSTED YARN. 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED YARN MARKETS 


Spinners of worsted yarns report that the de- 
mand is becoming greater and of course they are 
their output to 


The majority of this bus 


gradually increasing meet the 
wants of the consumers. 
iness is coming from the dress goods trade; the 


men’s wear manufacturers are also coming into 
the market for yarns, realizing the fact that they 
must buy yarns now or the prices will be far be- 
yond their limit later on, as it is not a question of 
the demand for goods, but a question of the sup- 


ply of raw material. Even now some wools are 
hard to secure and of course yarns made out of 
these grades of raw stock will not only be hard to 
get, but where they can be bought will be very 
high in price. 

French spinners are all busy on contracts. Spe- 
cifications are now coming in from the trade and 
with the result that 


they are 


deliveries are being made 


spinners a good season, as 
aware of the fact that all their 
tracts which they have on their books wi 
be filled, 


The yarns being bought today by the weaving 


anticipate 
low —s con- 
1 have to 


trade are of such a wide range of counts that it is 
impossible to state what they are really buying 
with prices advancing from day to day as raw 
stock becomes scarcer, 

Business from the knitting trade has also im- 
proved considerably. The bulk of the business is 
for 2/20s quarter blood yarns at 95 cents dyed and 
oxfords scoured with other sizes and qualities in 
proportion. Contracts are being placed with spe- 
cifications calling for monthly deliveries the spin- 


ner refusing to take contracts under any other 
condition. Quotations are 


cases nominal owing to the 


irregular and in some 
unusual conditions: 


2/12 
2/20 
2/20 
2/26 


2/7s straight 1/4 blood ...... 

2 and 3 ply 10s-20s straight 1/4 blood 
2 and 3 ply 20s-24s straight 1/4 blood 
2 and 3 ply 24s 


1/20 
1/20 
1/20 
1/20 
1/20 I 
1/30 
1/40 
I /50 
1/40 
I /50 
I /60 
1/70 
For 


For 


BRADFORD SPUN 


to 2/16 low comm 


to 2/24 low 1/4 
to 2/25 1/4 blood 
to 2/28 1/4 blood 
1/4 blood 
3/8 blood 
3/8 blood 
3/8 blood 
3/8 blood 

blood 
delaine 
delaine 
Australian 
Australian 
Australian 
and 3/32 luster 
luster 


mn 





YARN 


1.00-1.02% 
1.0214-1.05 
1.05-1.07% 
1.074 
1.12Y4-1.15 
1.05-1.07%4 
[.10-1.15 
1.25-1.30 
95-97} 
I.10-1.12% 


KNITTING YARNS 


Dyed and 


-28s straight 1/4 blood .. 990! 
(Reduce 8c. 


lor 


sleached—Bradford Svstem 


9212-95 
95-97% 

97 72-99% 

6-1.01% 


in oil) 


FRENCH SPUN YARN 


1/4 blood 
high 1/4 
3/8 3 
high - g 
a blood . 
I 2 blood 
2 blood 
Silehinn 
Australian 
Australian 
Australian 
Australian 


I.20- 
I.25- 


I 
I 
I 
I. 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


2 
two ply knitting ‘twist add SC. ‘additional. to 


above prices. 
two ply weaving 


to above prices. 


yarns add 7 1/2c. 


additional 
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ere are more than 
two million true and 
balanced AMERI 
CANS in A gevren, 
italog ll 


heir cavaaita ges. 


Teveail 


American a Co. 
Philade!ph 
New York, 
and good deule 


Boston, ¢ ne 
is everywhere 


William Whitman Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTONand WORSTED YARNS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILA. CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


MINERVA MILLS 


Spinners of WORSTED YARNS 


For Weaving and Knitting 
In the Grey and in all colors and mixtures 
Philadelphia Office: 627-29 Bourse Bldg. 
Mills and Office: Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


J. B. Jamieson 


77 Summer St., Boston 


COTTON YARNS 


of all descriptions 
Correspondence Solicited 


HAROLD R. SHIRLEY 


242 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
French Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns 
Bradford Spun Yarns 
Woolen Yarns 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


WOOL YEAR BOOK 


In one volume are given outlines of woolen yarn manufacture, 
worsted yarn manufacture, on both English and French systems, 
weaving and finishing. There are numerous useful calculations, 
tables, recipes and notes. Brought up to date annually. 600 pages; 
green flexible leather. Price, %1.00. 

Catalogue of Textile Books sent free 


Lord & Nagle Co., Textile Publishers 
144 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


3393S UES EEE IES 
HIGH GRADE Ss 
© Bleaching, Fulling and Scouring © 


A SOAPS Ak 
fF Red Oil and Olive Oil Crown Soaps —2 


S J. 0. Draper Co. i Pawtucket, 2.1. S 
3308S eee 
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FRENCH SPUN MERINO YARNS—FINE ONE- 
HALF BLOODS 


Standard Grade 


1/20 50/50 White Merino Cop 

1/30 50/50 White Merino Cop ..... 

1/40 50/50 White Merino Cop 

1/20 60/40 White Merino Cop ........... 

/30 60/40 White Merino Cop ... 

1/40 60/40 White Merino Cop 

1/20 70/30 White Merino Cop 

30 White Merino Cop 

30 White Merino Cop 

20 White Merino Cop 

/30 80/20 White Merino Cop 

1/40 80/20 White Merino Cop 

Sliver and Sanitary Mixes .............. 3c. more 
CR ORS RP bos ee Kb eek oes 2c. more 
CRI Oe TER gate. cacaxs cane shasesssaae Se OOP’ 
CN OR IRD ood os cams es eeneeeG ss 50> A BROS 


1/30 70 
1/40 70 
1/20 8O 
I 


WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 
\ good many of the spinners of woolen and m 
rino yarns make the statement that consumers art 
contracts and 
that they c 


figures quoted are in 


now specifying on all their former 


are also taking on all special lots 


secure where the any way be- 
offered 


buyers are 


the present market prices. For yarns 


, the spinners at the regular price the 


placing moderate orders. Prospects for fu 


ture business are 


good and prices for all grades oi 
Prices 
month, 
grades 


some 


yarns have a tendency to advance rapidly, 


have already increased, within the past 


from ten to fifteen cents per pound on all 


nd there is no indication of a drop for time 


to come Some spinners are running full wit! 


claiming that they are becoming busie1 


everv day 


others 


WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 


2/20 Light Grey Mixed... .80% 20% 

2/20 Light Grey Mixed 90% 10% 

2/20 Light Grey All Wool 

2/20 Colored All Wool 

2/20 Bleached 
Bleached : 
Bleached All Wool 
Colored All Wool 
Bleached 90/10 .. 
Bleached All Wool 
Light Grey Mixed 
Bleached All Wool 


. 80% 
.909 0 


All Wool ..... 
-+ + 97%-1.00 


Massachusetts, 
more Worsted 
August, are being 
Nasmith, agent of the 


Concord Junction. The Stratl 

Mills, which were closed 
started up again. Willian 
Scotia Worsted Mills at 
Woonsocket, R. I.. an affiliated company, makes 
frequent visits to Concord Junction, directing th 
setting up of machinery. The Scotia Mills and tl 

mills of the United States Worsted Company ar: 
very busy 
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THE RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 


Prices for rags have advanced sharply since our 


last report and the market at the present 


I 


fil 


Br 
Blue 
I 

I 

| 

i 


Pra tically a Dark 
: Dark serges 
New blue flani 


\ carilet 


shows no signs of a_ reaction. 

grades are in short supply and offering 

tered, The result is that prices are very 

varying from 3 to 6 cents a pound from day to L 

It is practically impossible to obtain many AND KNIT STOCK 

more desirable grades. No 

traordinary situation is in sight 

it is by no means improbable that 

still higher and stocks become 

shoddy mills are busy and ] 

fuse orders at 

bility of delivering 

conditions prevail 

the market 

and many | ; 

tain. Cotton wast small nd at ri a You Save Enough Insurance 
= Ee _ to Pay for the Equipment 


80 it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI 
CAN WATCHMAN’S CLOCK. Fully approved 
by all insurance companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, ete., also Employee's 
§ A Time Recorders, and Telephone 8 ns. Electric 
~ : eA AW Tem ‘ime System consists of Master Re 

SHODDIES AND EXTKACTS i with seeondary electrie clocks throughout the mill, 

4 4neuring accurate time, Send for particulars, 


Pettes & Randall Co., 150 Nassau St., New York 


lactory pri 


cotton marke 


White knit 
Red flannel] 
Red knit . ‘ = ai ? 

lhibelts a { 

le etn Bee 64-17% OTTO KAUNZE 
Fine light merino ; 1-3 2542 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Fine biack merino No. 2 IS es Our Specialty: Fibre Covered Shuttles 


ee dats ‘ aa 
Lig =e ain Of Every Description 
Wiixed delaine 


No. 1 dark worsted 
No, 2 dark worsted 
Black worsted 


Fine dark worsted clips ....-.... ~» Woolen e«Merino 


&*; 


New blue clip : <q 
New black fine worsted chip al YARNS 


Dark mixed, fine yar ©; Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 


noe ee eee, coe ' al: EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Samples sent on application 


NEW WOOLEN RAGS 


ae eamien cia Perforated Plates 
Choice light worsted i? for Wool Washing 
Fine gray worsted Si 

age Bi ie oP ts 14-17 In Special Metal 


Black worsted o .. : BECKLEY PERFORATING CO., 
3lue worsted icwcae a. eee Garwood, N. J. 


Rinsing and Carbonizing 


OAK TANNED LEATHER BELTING 


AND - 


PICKER AND ROLLER COVERING LEATHERS 


CHARLES BOND CO., 520 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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You Get the Same Yarns that 
Cheney Silks are Made of 
When you buy Cheney Silk Yarns, you get yarns of the identical quality that we oure 


selves use n making Cheney Silks, the leadership of which is unquestioned. 


Cheney Silk Yarns 


put you in a position to obtain the same perfection and popularity for your product 
that we have secured for Cheney Silks by the use of the same yarns. 
Fumished in the gray or dyed; organzines and trams: doubles and singles; on spools, 
cones, warped or in the hank. Individual specifications solicited, Samples and 
quotations on request. 


SILKS 


are of superior quality, and include practically every kind of goods made of silk—whether for 
dresses, millinery, decoration or upholstery, the heberdasher or manufacturer, man of woman. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, Silk Manufacturers, 4th Ave. and 18th St., New York 


National Silk Dyeing Co. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, 140 Market Street 
NEW YORK SALESROOM, 60 UNIVERSITY PLACE 
Skein Silk Dyeing of every description for every class of 
textile manufacture. 
Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and dyeing, treated especi- 
ally to meet the requirements of the hosiery and knit- 
ting trade. 


Piece Dyeing and Finishing—AII silk and silk mixed goods. 
Printing—Surface and warp printing. 

WORKS: 
Paterson, N. J. Dundee Lake, N. J. Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 
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THE SILK MARKET The extra yardage of the finished product which is 
The raw silk market weak with some activity, be ing used in adies K1 Ss has improved busine ss 
° > 5 ons ¢ oti] ¢ +9 * 4 fan rere 
buyers contracting for very little silk for future Ribbons ar tilt i ind manufacturer 


delivery. The Yokohaina market is reported as ‘> *™™ ee eee ul as to the future 
easier on better grades, and firm on tram stock : ig did not call 
} 


The market remains quiet and sales are reported mming which was predicted, especially in 


2 ; narrow idths. but » broad rihhbone : tt 
small. It is said that the New York market has arrow width ) n broad ribbons a better 
. , nand hae Abestansl 
12,000 bales of silk on hand. The Canton market and has dev pe 
: . : t is orted that the 
continues firm with little business, although it is reported t 


¢ 


still having a good business, and with every 


goods people 
reported that both American and European man 
pect ot a good season. 
ufacturers have been buying to a considerable ex ee good s¢ " 
a a : oe and G1 *-Loudre, cre} de chine, meteors a 
tent. Shanghai reports the market as quiet, an : ; 
lametas are still opular Foulards are also aga 


prices steady Some look for an advance in prices 

; 1 demand. while polka dots are becoming mo: 
in this market later on, but this is only probl n demand, whil pois ¢ ts are becoming m 
matical popular. One of th st popular 


In Milan, Italy, the market is reported < irl sk fabri oday 


1 nga $ call 
active and firm, much new product being 

. \s spring approaches the silk manufacturet 
for consumption in both Europe and this country _— er 7 a 


1 


. dea re 7 king rw: rd te c te Lies 
On future deliveries it’ is stated that prices are F . & 1 to a better b 


. Whi it is too earlv to predict 
being advanced. Manufacturers ; still playing ‘ iriy to pred 


; a mucl i] wl be worn, conservative estimat 
waiting game, preferring to hold off buying any . 


: ‘ ce the demand above the normal Bel 
‘eat amount of raw silk until the spring business — 


pie ; urrent: 
opens Many of them seem to have enough silk 


; : European 
on hand for their present needs. It is thought by ' 

’ ' ' tor ‘ ' ISSIC] Jue ( ) 
well-informed men in the trade that the manufac- rand Extra Vlassica Piedmont 
Extra Classical Italian 12/14 12/16 
"| Italian 13 


1 Italian 


turers stocks are getting much depleted. 


The broad silk manufacturers report a fair bus- 
I 


iness. Prospects seem bright for a good season 


VILLA, STEARNS COMPANY 


Telephone, 6174 Gramercy 
American Woolen Building 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 


RAW AND THROWN SILK 


Silk on Spools, Cones, Quilis, Beams 


DYED SILK FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Philadelphia Office: Providence Office: 
519 Bourse Building Howard Buildiug 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


sSsSPook. TAPES A SPECIALTY 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION OFFICE AND MILL /.LLEGHENY AVE. AND EMERALD ST. PHILADELPHIA 
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‘i ” ) ‘ 
Watch The Pupils 
. “ . 
of The Eyes 
~ 
of just one operative in your mill and see 
how they are from one second to another 
expanding, contracting — expanding, 
contracting! Thisis due principally to 
the really terrific variations of the bright- 
ness intensities of ordinary lighting. 

In the course of a day’s work, the 
eyes of your operatives go through a 
million such contractions and expansions 
in the process of seeing. 

You can avoid this unnecessary strain 
and tax on the eyes by means of the 
soft, green, even light produced by 
Cooper Hewitt Lamps. 

Indeed, for enabling factory workers 
to see clearly, acurately and with least 
effort, Cooper Hewitt lighting is the best Taonceth a, (apy 

2 z 


UPHUMMAWONM M/E, 


Daylight | 


< JR MM«M ITU LSI 


that you can secure. It is actually :— | Better Than : 


ALLLLLOULSLLULSELYOULLLLS SALLE LODOLLOD LTT 


° - Cleveland Philadelphia 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. Chicago Detroit Rocke 


8th and Grand Streets, Hoboken, N. J. Cincinnati Minneapolis St. Louis 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS 
GORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


Mills: Bethlehem, Pa, Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 


Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 





Cordon- 
nets and 
Noils 
Cascami Silk Spinning Co. of America, (331 Fourth Avenue New York City 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO., 


FORFIGN AND DOMESTIC 


SPUN SILK YARNS and NOILS 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


225 Fourth Ave., Corner 18th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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Japan 


Filature Kansai Extra Extra 3.50-3.55 GUARANTEED ACCURACY is one of the features of 
core: Mansel Extra 13/15 + 335-3 the PRODUCTION RECORDS you obtain by installing 


Filature Shinshu Extra 13/15 . 
Filature Kansai Best No. 1 . Hai 3 »- 3.221% iil 
Filature Kansai No. I 13/15 .. ————— — 
Filature Shinshu No. 1 13/15 
Rereels No. 1 13/16..... ‘4 yYominal 
Rereels No. 1 1/2 13/16. ; Nominal 
Rereels No. 1 1/2-2 .... Ss Nominal 

6 months’ basis 

China 


Canton XXA 14/16 
Canton XXB 14/16 


lsattle Blue Dragon and F ving Horss 70 75 Durant Counters 


° 7 , 7 
Sz . u > Mars ( } 
: attle = - Ke oe lat N by Ba , wherever a count or measurementinany unit is of value in mil man 
lussah Filature Eight Cocoon N 1-2 ou agement. Built to meet the needs of ex seting conditions, » nese denned 
t ’ ac} upon their count, aoply them easily to all classes of machines and profit 
o m mnths ba largely from the savings effected over other eounting methods. 
Ask for Catalog 20 and free trial offer 


SPUN Se Durant Mig. Co., - Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nothing new can be said of this industry, ex Wm. V. Threlfall _ Marshall Bldg, Boston 
. Charles Hammer 620 West Broadway, New York 


cept that the manufacturers report a much bett« 


business, and tl mutlook bright for the futur: 


While no large orders are received, a steady bu 


ing movement has begun, which looks promising 
Prices remain unchanged and are quoted below: 


Pe vo untae ae kv aew keh eis isan See 
BE Geis a sk vinta es salts as a tenn og ee 
40/2 3.60 


: 4 | p 
P , Tt 
PM SAGE 46RD FE bie COT & ccd RAR ORE Wee el ih 8d: 2 i Special attention 
. P - Ss called to this 
BO/2 vee eee ee ieee rece eres ener en see seers 3.35 kL et improved Warp 
i0o/2 . as eie' a esa aw ba sea ee ‘eases ae f sroing Ma- 
: ‘ie chine. his ma- 
ARTIFICIAL SILK np m Eo chine is built in the 
7 = mp most substantial man- 
[his industry still remains quiet with very little : ; 7 ner being strongly 
. ' : = f — with good, 
business being done. It was thought that the 7 weavy squeeze rolls, 
; : : 3 = ‘. and having Seven 
braid manufacturers would use some of thi 1 : = = 4 1-2 in. Diameter 
tI | 1: ; ; > , —— —_ Brass Rolls. 
ict, but this prediction has not come ' O This machine, with our improved Piater-down has met with 
hange i ices ich appear below: marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this 
nares ' 1 prices, which appear below class, can make no mistake on ours. For further particulars 
. . . 1 1 ar ices, ¢ 288 
150 Deniers English A.—bleached s ae peleeh, Ramen 


150 Deniers English B bleached se 7 85 RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 


1690 Deniers English C.—bleached Hedge and Plum Sts., Frankford, Phila. 
— Ss SNL1S -Dieat > 


Wy 
Y 
ZZ), 


MINDLIN & ROSENMAN  iiixco sux ron tie exirrixe TRADE 


Importers and Manufacturers of on cones and tubes 


RAW and THROWN SILK, ARTIFICIAL SILK 


Mercerized and Cotton Yarns, Yarns and Threads 
105-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave., New York Factory and Dyehouse, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A.P. VILLA & BROS. 


YOKOHAMA MILAN 
CANTON W YORK TURIN 
SHANGHAI LYONS 


95 MADISON AVENUE 


RAW, THROWN 


AND 


DYED SILKS 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 


Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


Textile Design 


By FENWICK UMPLEBY 
For Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Beginning with 


the use of design 
paper the subjects 
of designing plain 
cloths, double and 
triple cloths, pile 
fabrics, and jac- 
quard designing 
are covered. In- 
cludes chapter on 
cost finding. 350 
pages, 400 designs 
and illustrations, 
half leather bind- 
ing. 

Price $2.25 

Express paid 


LORD & NAGLE CO., 144 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 


*New York, Binghamton. The Ballard S'lk 
Company is not in a position to make any an- 
nouncement regarding the proposed addition. It 
has been reported that the capacity would be 
creased to 75 or 100 looms, and plans are being 
made for an addition, 40 by 80 feet, to be ready 
April 1. H. D. Ballard is manager. 


New York, Newburgh. The equipment of th: 
Palatine Silk Company has been increased from 
20 looms to 40 looms. Dress silks are woven 
John Deisseroth is president and treasurer; G 
Haible, vice-president, and F. W. Fulds, secretary 
and superintendent. : 


Pennsylvania, Bangor \ building on West 
Messinger St. has been leased by the Sterling Silk 
Glove Company and will be equipped with machin- 
ery for manufacturing silk underwear. Recently a 
3-story addition was completed. The Sterling 
Silk Glove Company manufactures silk gloves and 
mittens on present equipment of 10 knitting looms 
and 150 sewing machines. W. F. Jordan is pres 
dent, and W. R. Jordan, treasurer, superintendent 
and buyer 


Pennsylvania, Columbia. Schwarzenbach-Huber 
Company will build an addition to connect the two 
buildings comprising their Columbia plant \ 
modern elevator also will be installed. The local 
mill was formerly known as the Ashley & Bailey 
Mill and was taken over less than a year ago by 
Schwarzenbach-Huber Company of W. Hoboken, 
N. J., who have a number of branch mills in this 
State. 


Pennsylvania, Easton. The Roehlen-Pitteng 
Silk Company, who recently purchased a _ mill 
building and moved their machinery into it, ex- 
pect to add 16 to 20 looms in the near future. They 
have considerable space surrounding the mil! 
which they can erect an addition. 


*Pennsylvania, East Stroudsburg. The Fellow 

Huber Company, manufacturers of silk dress 
goods and tie silks, are running night and d 
with two shifts of operatives, and an increas: 
16 new lcoms, with winders, quillers and a warp 
ing machine, will be made, the new looms being 
installed on the second floor. This will give them 
equipment of 112 looms. 


Pennsylvania, New Holland. Storb Snader & 
Co., who built a large addition to their plant du 
ing 1914 and added 40 looms, will make a furthe 
addition of 80 looms in the near future. The 
plant is now operated by steam and electric powe! 
Broad silks are manufactured on present equip 
ment of 290 looms. 


Pennsylvania, Slatington. The O. H. Waeckerli 
Silk Company, recently reported as starting uf 
in this town, is manufacturing broad silks on 24 
looms, selling the product direct. They report 
that the company is arranging to incorporate the 
business and also has under consideration the 
erection of a mill sufficiently large for the installa 
tion of 100 looms. 
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New Mills. 

*Canada, Quebec, Sherbrooke. Julius Kayser & 
Co., 45 E. 17th St., N. Y., are the parties inter- 
ested in establishing a new silk hosiery, glove and 
underwear plant in Sherbrooke. The main plant 
is in Brooklyn, and branches are operated at 
Owego, Hornell, Sidney and Amsterdam, N. Y., 
and Grenoble, France. Operations will be started 
in the spring in leased quarters in a building on 
Frontenac St., but later on buildings will be 
erected by the concern 

New Jersey, Paterson. J. Egleson, formerly su- 
perintendent of Johnson, Cowdin & Company, silk 
throwsters, and manufacturers of silk ribbons, is 
erecting a building at his home at North Pater- 
son in which he will install a ribbon manufactur- 
ing plant. 

*New Jersey, Paterson. About the first of May 
the Weston E, Good Company will start up the 
branch plant to be equipped at 47 State St., in 
the building recently purchased from the National 
Mill Supply Company. 10,000 spindles will be 
operated on silk throwing by electric power. Wes- 
ton E, Good is president, manager and buyer. 

“Pennsylvania, York. G. Kessler and B. 
Waters, of this city, have started manufacturing 
broad silks with 12 looms under the style of the 
Western Silk Company. The building occupied is 
a 2-story brick structure, 40 by 96 feet, owned by 
the Western National Bank and was at one time 
operated as a gun factory. George Greenwood, of 
York, is the manager 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Massachusetts, Holyoke. It is reported that 
William Skinner & Sons will take up the manu- 
facture of spool silk, which they are said to have 
discontinued some time ago. To make room for 
this department a rearrangement of machinery 
will be made, some of the looms being moved 
from their present location. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The James H. Farrar 
Silk Company has purchased the broad silk plant 
of I. Nussman, sold for rent, and will move the 
machinery to their part of the Atherton Mill. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The plant of the Acme 
Textile Company, commission warpers and wind- 
ers, was destroyed by the recent fire in the Hamil 
Mill. New space has been secured in the Johnson 
and Van Vlaanderens Mills and the concern will 
resume operations. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Tiger Silk Com- 
pany, located in the Hamilton Mill, expect to add 
looms in the near future. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Paterson Silk Com- 
pany is installing more looms in its plant in the 


Atherton Mill. 
MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Macungie, Pa. 


Bindings and Ribbons 


For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets, 
Go-cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 
Special Colors or Shades made to order 


MILL NEWS 


CONSULTING SILK SPECIALIST 


JAMES CHITTICK 


122 EAST 25th STREET, - NEW YORK 


Costs Calculated, Advice Given on Mill Matters, 
Damaged Goods, and on Textile Questions 
ofevery kind 
Mill Properties Reported On 


Also Author and Publisher of the Book 


“Silk Manufacturing and Its Problems” 
580 pages 9x6, price $2.80 delivered 


Deals with all phases of Manufacturing, Distribut- 
ing, Financing, etc. Prospectus sent on request. 


LUDWIG LITTAUER 


Tram, Thrown Silk, 
~ Organzine, Artificial Silk 
Domestic and Imported, Plain, Gas- 
sed and Mercerized. Polished and 
Glazed Cotton, Mohair, Worsted 
and Tinsel. 
Best Quality Harness Twine 
107-109 Greene St., New York 
Silk Threwirg Mills. RFACUN a d YONKERS N.Y 


Alexander Smith @ Son 
Warping and Winding 
on Commission 


Work Done on Frames with Swiss Motion 
All Goods Fully Insured 


Raw Silk Warping a Specialty 
Cor. Centre and Glendale Streets" EASTON, PA. 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


1.A. HALL & CO. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, Harness 
and Mill Supply Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 


United States Conditioning & Testing Company 


Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning 
Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses 
Offices and Laboratories, 340-44 Hudson St., (cor. Chariton St.) 


NEW YORK 
F. G. Boye, Supt. 


D. E. Douty, Mgr. K, B, Lamb, Chem. Eng. 


Attention Manufacturers 


Commission house of old standing with representatives cover- 
ing the entire United States desires accounts for such goods 
that are sold to the white goods and linen departments, 
both retailand wholesale. Towels and Mercerized Dam- 
ask, etc., or any kind of plain or fancy Cotton Goods. 
Will make investment in factory, make advances or buy the 
goods outright if necessary, but must have sole control of the 
line. Address “Commission Merehant,”’ care of Textile World 
Record, 120 Liberty Street, New York. 


Fr. ROLKER 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street, New York 


Importer and Dealer in all kinds of 


RAW SILK 


Im the Skein or on the Beam. Tel. Mad. Sq. 8868 
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Cray 


UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING 
Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 


Everything in White Goods. 
Capacity, 30 Tons Daily 


JOHN MacMANUS, Manager CHADWICKS, N. Y. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


THE WEAWVER’S FRIEND 


Ir Borts Tutv. PENETRATES THE WARPs. INCREASES BREAKING 
STRENGTH. THe STANDARD SIZING AND FINISHING STARCH FOR 
TwELvE YEARS. A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CoO. 


COLUMBUS - - OHIO 


EASTERN AGENT - - - D. H. WALLACE, 8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN AGENT - - JAMES H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 





Mar. 1915 DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, ETC. 


On 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


® HOME tw vow 


Elbridge G. Snow, President 
Organized 1853 MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capital, $6,000,000 
ASSETS, January 1, 1914 $33,139,915.81 


INDEMNITY | iABititiés (Except Capital) 


For Loss of SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS... 17,873,019.69 
Profits Losses Paid Since Organization over 


Commissions 


Use and Is prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprinkler-Equipped and 
O Modern Improved risks generally, having a special department 
ccupanc for the consideration of such business, 

Pp y OWNERS OR TENANTS may have for the asking proper 
on acceptable advices in relation to the FIRE HAZARD and the Value of Auto- 
matic Sprinkler and other protection for the manufacturing or 

Protected Plants distributing plant. Correspondence invited by the = 

—" DEPARTMENT OF IMPROVED RISKS 

Minimum Rate 56 Cepar Srreet, N. Y. 


at the 


DYESTUFIFS AND CHEMICALS North 
Charlotte 
of mattress fel and batts, has been « 
fire, with k estimated 


$60.06 0. 


The unsettled conditions in the dyestuff and 


chemical trades caused by the European situation 
make it impossible to get quotations which would 
be of any value t readers. The dyestuff and 

chemical list of ions will therefore be Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
omitted until this trade is again on a normal basis room of Beswick & Clay ¢ 


used slight damage 


Rhode Island, Warren \ 
the Cutler Mills has been 


. ted . ; damage estimated at $10,000 
Canada, Ontario, Toronto. A fire in the plan ustained by the Mestra Mfg 


of - York Knitting Ils t 993 Queen St., * ie 

the Y ork Knitt g Mills, Ltd., 993 Quee Island, Reginald A. Morse, pro 
which originated in a picker machine, caused loss 
of about $1,000, covered by insuranc 


} p.- 
Detween 50,0 


FIRES. 


‘ture sanitary napkins witl 
, and occupied the se¢ 
Connecticut, South Glastonbury \ fire which lhe Mestra Mig. Company 
broke out in the picker room of the Glazier Mig will relocate in an enlarged plant a 
Company was put out with slight damage resume the shipment of goods no 
March 15, although for the present 
tion has not been decided upon The 
be addressed at Barrington, R. I] 
——____ 
Massachusetts, Blackinton Damage estimated Main East Wilt Allen. 
at $4,000 was caused by fire in the picker room of si at sees fa i 
‘ } s lave ease¢ the Walker M | propert 
the Blackinton Company The loss is chiefly: by W Ad a 
water, a lot of dyestuffs being damaged The Same. Rs 
plant is being continued in full operation and the 
damage to the building is being repaired at once 


Kentucky, Louisville. A fire in the plant of the 
Louisville Sweater Mig. Company, at 121 West 
Market St., caused a small loss, estimated at $300 


eriod ot two vears., 


p 
f purchasing, and the weaving department | 
started up by M1 Adams on worst 
Yarns will be bought ut 
New Jersey. Paterson. Infald Bros., the Metro goods will be 
politan Silk Co. and the Davis & Arbus Silk Co., Adams has been 
manufacturers of broad silks, suffered considerable Daniels Worsted 


damage by a fire in the Hamil Mill, corner of vas at one time 
Mill and Market Sts. Jacob Dime, a silk throw Wesserunsett 


ster, also suffered a heavy loss His home is at Allen’ 
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Supply Building for 
Pierce- Arrow Auto Agena, 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
Architects: Grifin & Wynkoop 
New York City 
Suilders: Thos. J. Steen Co. 
New York City 
Roofer: Daniel Shelton, N. Y. 


Investigate Roofing Claims! 


RAVEL and slag roofs laid along the lines of The Barrett Speci- 


fication cover most of the first-class buildings of the country, 
because the experience of more than 60 years has proven that— 


lst—They last longer than any other 
kind. 


2nd—There is no painting, coating or 
similar maintenance cost. 


3rd—Their unit cost per year of service 
is lower than any other. 


Claims regarding roofings should be met 
with this question: “ How many can you 
refer to who have used say 500 squares 
of your roofing on a comparatively flat 
surface for 10 years and bought more?” 


Then investigate such claims! 


We can supply hundreds of names for 
this purpose, 
Exaggerated statements sometimes sell 
roofing, because the principles of Barrett 
Specification Roofs are not well known to 
the purchaser. Once he understands the 
long service they give, and the low unit 
cost, he will have no other kind. 

Copies of The Barrett Spect- 

fication free on request 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


i New York Chicago Philadelphia 
<a Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 

~ Birmingham ansas City 

exPs = Minneapolis Salt LakeCity Seattle 


THE PATERSON MFG. Co., Limited: 
Montreal Toronto _ Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 


Hotel Mason, Jacksonville, Ila, 
Architects: Frohling « axelbye, New York, N.Y. 
Contractors: Frank Richardson ( 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Roofors: Bowen Ramsay Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Mar. 1915 MILL STOCKS 


a A ES TL 
MILL STOCKS Pierce Bros. .. 
FALL RIVER MILLS Potomska Mills 
Quisset Mills, com 
Quisset Mills, pfd 
POU: ENON Scns caansnicdaawk eae @ 5 Sharp Mills, com 
memati Mie. CO> kccccssaved ede 5 Sharp Mills, pfd 
Barnaby Mfg. Co. ...... igi mae Soule Mills 
Barnard Mig. RMS AR ni sg At we 57 [aber Mills .. i 
Border City Mfg. Co, ........ aaa ay Wamsutta Mills 
Bourne Mills ak ky Whitman Mills 
Chace Mills ae ieee wie 
Charlton Mills ee <a ae Ex dividend 
Conanicut Mills ite edo a ees Q5 CANADIAN MILLS 
Cornell Mills : Renee ante 
Davis Mills . ia ra " C. Cottons, pid 
Oe ee daelt 8 g2”. Dominion Textile 
Flint Mills ...... reac cx OO Dom. Textile, pfd 
Granite Mills ........ 5 M. Cottons, pfd 
Hargraves Mills ..... 38 
King Philip Mills eMereaeens 2 
Laurel Lake Mfg. Co. atieaké > 100 Par 
Lincoln Mig. Co. pave Roeats te 72 Value. 
Luther Mig. Co. .....-. piled ai Amoskeag Mig. Co., com., N | 100 
Merchants Mig. Co pe aeae \Amoskeag Mfg. Co., pid a 100 
Mechanics Mills ...... 72 : Androscoggin Mills, Me 100 
Narragansett Mills os incl 8 Arlington Mills, Mass 
Osborn Mills ...... cee ( \ppleton Co., Mass 
Parker Mills * i 35 Bates Carpet Co., Me. 
Pilgrim Mill, pid a aie hes ( Bigelow-Hartford, pid 
Pocasset Mfg. Co + seen Q2 Boston Duck Co., Mass 
R. Borden Mig. Co. .. oa 3 Boston Mfg. Co., Mass 
Sagamore Mf::. Co ; 5 Cabot Mfg. Co., Me 
Seaconnet Mills ........ 55 Chicopee Mig, Co., Mass 
Shove Mills . 75 Continental Mills, Me 
ptamotd Mills ....6..%. : 73 Dwight Mills, Me 
Stevens Mfg. Co. . . . 120 125 Edwards Mig. Co 
Tecumseh Mills es eeee _ Essex Co., Mass s 
Troy Cc. & W. Mig. Co... .255%. Everett Mills, Mass 
Union Cotton Mills . + I isher Mfg. Co., M 
Wampanoag Mills anklin Co.. Main¢ 
Weetamoe Mills ....... saad Great Falls Mfg. Co.. N. H 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Ma 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Mass 
Hill Mig. Co., Me 
Acushnet Mill Jackson Co., Me 
Jeacon Mig. Co., co 2 Lancaster Mills, Mass 
Beacon Mfg. Co., pid. . hes 112 Lawrence Mig. Co., Mass 
Booth Mfg ; | Lockwood Co., Me. .. 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd. ..... 9 owell Bleachery, Mass 
Bristol Mig. Co. : . : lowe] Hosiery, Mass. 
3utler Mill, com. .. 5 Lyman Mills, Mass. . + ale 
Butler Mill, pid. ... 8 Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Ga 
City Mfg. Co. .. ‘ 86 Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Mass 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com 138 Merrimack Mig. Co., pfd., Mass 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd : Middlesex Co., Mass. ....... 
Gosnold Mills, pfd. i & ( Middlesex Co., pfd., Mass 
Grinnell Mfg. Co : Monadnock Mills, N. H 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com. . Nashua Mfg. Co., N. H 
Holmes Mig. Co., pfd. . ; ' Naumkeag Steam Cot. C« 
Hathaway Mig. Co er rie Newmarket Mfg. Co., N 
Kilburn Mill .. : Otis Mfg. Co., Mass 
Manomet Mills ds oi Pacific Mills, Mass 
Nashawena Mills ...... ) Pepperell Mfz. Co., N. H. ... 
Neild Mfg. Co. .. id aes 100 Plymouth Cordage Co., Mass 
N. B. Cotton Mills ¢ con 00 Salmon Falls Mfg. Co., N. H 
N. B. Cotton Mills Corp., pid ( ‘ Shaw Stockine Co., Ma 
| 
I 


OTHER NEW ENGLAND MILLS 


I: 
Ir 


NEW BEDFORD MILLS 


Nonquitt Spinning Co 0k Mills, N. H 
Page Mig. C rndike Mfg. Co., Mass. . 
Pierce Mig. C remont & Suffolk Mills, Mass 
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Waltham Bleachery & Dye Works, 


MER See a oe e's ss diese ey aa 
York Mig. Co., Me seni a ga 85 
Sales since December 15, 1914 


SOUTHERN MILLS 





Bid Aske 
\m«e an Spinning Co. . oid os oe ee 
American Spinning Co., pid. ie 100 =e 
Arkwright Mills ...... “s sha 100 
Avondale : 120 126 
Arlingtor : Pe : 130 136 
Brooksid 
Cann 125 
Carbarrus se 120 
Chadwick-Ho Re 
Chadwick-Hoskins, pf1 101 
( ira 1GO 
side ‘ 100 = 
Columbus Manufacturing Co. ... 85 
Dailingt 75 83 

y 100 ‘ 

] i ° 125 
| 125 126 
(s1Ds ~~" 106 
Grend ae ; ; ae aoe go 
Glenw 150 
UW ¢ I p! 70 
Hig lar 1 | rk 200 
Hig Park, | IK 
H 175 195 
H . Pp 100 
He Mi 125 
Kesler - . ; -. 140 160 
Lo Mills, pfd. . 86 
Modena .. ae a e 105 
Mon S 115 
New! 125 







INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 











FIBRE 
Roving Cans 
Mill Baskets 
Barrels 
Boxes 


Will neither dent nor break when subjected to 
hard usage. Stronger than wood, lighter 
than steel, Write for folder, 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. 


Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pennsylvania 
Brancbes in l’rincipual Cities 


+ 


BACKFILLER 


NATURE’S MOST BEAUTIFUL WHITE 
Opaqueness. Weight. Thoroughly Penetrates the Warp. Strengthens Goods. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 
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Norris Mills 


<n Tere cr tee 121 
RUG SN ss oe ox ps sin cee saa ee ee 140 
COME 5 doNG 55 Aas ohana pais. Se 110 
Pacolet Mig. Co., pfd. ...... ana oe 

Patterson PS hace eae Ss ie at dna 129 jake 
Piedmont Manvfacturing Co. ........ 150 167 
Pee CA RR: oss sw eacawes Bee ian 89 
Poe, W. F., Manufacturing C . 100 103 
Salisbury » eee ree | i 
Roanoke Mills ...... cat yh ahead 155 
Saxon . ous ae =r 131 
Spartan ue 2 eae 109 

DORBWBY. S565 263 a i oieeu 131 
Warren Mig. Co., com 78 

Warren Mig. Co., pid. .. : 107 
Washington Mills .... es toy eae 

Washington Mills, pid. .... 100 
Woodside Mills Co., cor = R8 
Woodside Mills Co., pid a 8o 
Woodside Mills Co., gua - 101 
MIRO Gavcdins ME he aiet 85 
Williamson ..... hewn 125 
Ware Shoals . o. a 70 

Whitney ...... Ks eo 410 120 
MV OOUIEE | Sodio ins xs 107 
Yo ung Hartsell esene aie go 

Pennsylvania, Montell e plant of the High- 


land Hosiery Company has been taken over by P 
D. Ludwig and A. M. Ruth, Sinking Spring, 
and will be continued under the name of the Mon 
tello Knitting Mills. Mr. Ludwig will be pres: 
dent and Mr. Ruth, treasurer. superintendent and 


buyer Seamless half hose 144 to 200-needle 
goods, will be made on 60 knitting machines, 10 
ribbers and 6 loopers, using Ios, 12s and 40s 


single yarns 





41 Park Row, New York City 


RIGHT IN PRICE 
RIGHT IN QUALITY 


A single brush costs little, but when you are buy- 
ing for a big will the total cost runs high, 
Moral: get the best— 


That Means Felton’s Brushes 


Buying more raw material and making more mill 
and tuctory brushes than anyone else, we can give 
high quality atlow prices and wedo, 

Send for the book **Felton’s Mill Brushes.” 


S. A. FELTON & SON CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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MILL NEWS 





FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Canada, Ontario, Belleville. W. C. Dempsey, 
2i9 Albert St., previously reported interested in 
information on equipment for manufacturing cot- 
ton batting and cotton sheet wadding, will equip a 
plant during the summer if information is secured 
which will convince him and his John 
Downey, that such a business would be profitable 


associate, 


Canada, Ontario, Dunnville. Reports that the 
Erie Woolen Mills of John Slingsby are idle and 
for sale, are incorrect. The mill is now running 
and has been running all winter. Woolen knitting 
yarns and woven fabrics are manufactured 
Hamilton. The Bell Thread 


Canada, Ontario, 


Co., Ltd., is running all departments full time and 
some departments overtime. Cotton threads ofall 
ply, counts and colors are manufactured. 

Canada, Ontario, Toronto. The Toronto Yarn 


is operating its plant day and 
night. Wool and worsted yarns are manufactured 
g3uckland. The E. E. Hilliard 


large auto truck in 


Spinning Co., Ltd., 


Connecticut, 
Company plans to purchase a 
he spring. 


Connecticut, Central Village. The Plainfield 
Woolen Company is running overtime evenings 
until nine o’clock, on uniform cloths. 

Connecticut, Middletow1 The Rockfall Wo 
Company has resumed the full time schedule after 


a long period of curtailment 


Connecticut, Putnam. The Nightingale-Morse 
Mills, Inc., have equipped a part of their plant [o1 
making corduroys and velveteens and are meeting 
with a very good demand for these products. The 
Manhasset Mfg. Company has completed the e1 
largement started last October and is using it f 
the The company con 
tinues to large orders for its product and 
the plant is running night and day with two shiits 
of operatives. The Putnam Woolen Company is 
busy on uniform cloths for export, and Hammond, 
Knowlton & Co. are busy on a rush order for 25, 

machine twist to be used, it is un 
derstood, in the manufacture of uniforms. The 
plant of the Waterman Worsted Company 
night schedule to fill ru 


receive 


000 pounds of 


has re 
sumed its and | 
orders. 
Stafford Springs. Smith & Cooley, 
rs of shoddy, flocks and waste, have 
a night and day schedule 

Connecticut, Willimantic. The Willimantic Mills 
of the American Thread Company will shortly go 
on full time. A week ago the hours of work were 
increased after a long curtailment and an official 


Connecticut 
manutactur¢ 


of the company is quoted as stating that there js 

more business on hand than for some time and 
it the prospects are very encouraging 
Sonnectic, Yantic. The Admore Woolen Mills 


npany is reported to be giving employment to 

te hands than were ever employed before at the 

al plant. 

Florida, Ormond. J. B. Jackson, of this place, 
is considering plans for establishing a rug 
weaving factory 


small 


Interruption 
of Production 


is recognized by textile mill operators as 


the most costly element of repairs. 


Allis-Chalmers 
TEXTILE MOTORS 


are so liberally designed and so sturdily 
constructed that they will operate for years 
without need of repairs providing they are 
properly supplied with oil while in ser- 
vice. 


**Motors for all drives” 


Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company 


Power and Electrical Equipments 


Milwaukee - Wisconsin 


For all Canadian business refer to 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


ATTENTION 


Mill Managers, Superintendents 


and Overseers 
es 










Y' YU are keen for information that 

bears on the operation and main- 
tenance of your mill at reduced cost, 
made possible by increased efficiency. 
To aid you in your problem we have 






just published a text-book dealing 
ma- 





with textile 
chinery at minimum cost for mainte- 
nance and lubrication—a book which 
clever mill-men tell us contains mighty 


valuable information. 


the operation of 















‘*Tubrication of Tex- 

tile Machinery” and we have re- 
served a copy for YOU. If you will 
promptly send us your address we 
will be happy to mail YOUR copy. 
No obligation whatever. 


T is entitled 














New York and New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
165 Broadway, New York. 1430 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Illinois, Peoria. The Peoria Cordage Company 
is experiencing an extraordinary demand for cord- 
age and twine due in part to the large export re- 
quirements, and another mill is being started up 
on a night and day schedule. 


Indiana, Columbia City. The new Columbia 
Woolen Mills, which recently completed a plant 
here and began marfufacturing, has started on a 
schedule of fifteen hours a day. William Fisher, 
formerly superintendent of the South Bend (Ind.) 
Woolen Company, is manager and buyer. 
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Mills, Inc. The company has capitalization of 
$13,600,000, classified as $8,000,000 seven per cent. 
preferred and $5,600,000 common. It is intended 
to take over all the properties of the old Mt. 
Vernon-Woodberry- Cotton Duck Company, which 
are now operating at about go per cent. capacity. 
George Cator is president and John J. Nelligan, 
secretary and treasurer. These officers, according 
to report, will not be permanent. 


Massachusetts, Adams. Improvements have 
been completed in the power department of the 


Renfrew Mfg. Company and the mill was closed 
for two days last week while this work was in 

The machinery installed in the new 
recently erected is being run by elec- 
furnished by the New England Power 
The remainder of the plant is still 
steam and water power. 


Massachusetts, Athol. H. W. Brown, pro- 
prietor of the Homestead Woolen Mills at West 
Swansey, N. H., is negotiating with L. S. Starrett, 
a tool manufacturer, for the lease or purchase of 
the buildings on E. Main St., formerly operated 
by the Millers River Mfg. Company. The prop- 
erty in question has been idle for the past year 
or two. The Millers River Mfg. Company made 
bed blankets, horse blankets, linings and shoddies 
on 6 sets of cards and so looms. The Home- 
stead Woolen Mills manufacture flannels on § sets 
and 44 looms. 


Louisiana, New Orleans. The McGinnis Cot- 
ton Mills and the Kohlmann Cotton Mills & Mfg. 
Company will operate their plants day and night, 
and are advertising for operatives. Louis Kohl- 
mann is stating that orders on hand 
will insure work for several months on the in- 
creased scale. 


Maine, Biddeford Che reorganization plan of 
the Pepperell Mfg. Company was ratified at a 
meeting of the stockholders and it is expected will 
become effective March 15. The reorganization 
requires fhe transfer of all stock to a voluntary 
association under the same name and the share- 
holders are to receive three shares of new stock 
for one of old. The capitalization will be $7,668,- 
000, or three times the present capitalization. 


progress. 
building 
tricity 
Company. 
operated by 


' 
quoted as 


Maryland, Baltimor: 


have 


Articles of incorporation 
been filed by the Mt. Vernon-Woodberry 


RATS AND CONTRACTS (ANNOUNCEMENT) 


72 Front Street, New York, February 1, 1915. 
To Mill Owners avd Superintendents: 

The VIRUS LIMITED INC. of 72 Front Street, New York, wish to announce that they 
have taken over the business formerly conducted by the DANYSZ VIRUS LIMITED, of the 
same address and that they are now prepared to accept yearly contracts for the extermination of 
rats and mice and that in connection with all such contracts the wonderful bacteriological prepara- 
tion, DANYSZ VIRUS, discovered and prepared by Dr. Jean Danysz of the Pastuer Institute of 
Paris will be used exclusively. This company also manufactures a roach exterminator of the 
greatest merit and we will be glad to send a sample of same to those interested in giving same a 
trial. Write for full information. Yours truly, 

Department 4 VIRUS LIMITED INC. 


joun E. Kenprick, President Myron Fisu, Treasurer 


American Supply Co. 


Manufacturers of Reeds, Harness, Belting and General Mill Supplies 
We make a specialty of Harness for American Warp Drawing-in Machine 
OFFICE and STORE—135-137 Washington St., Providence, R. 1. FACTORIES—Central Falls, R. {. and Fall River, Mass, 


M, C, Fisn, Secretary 


THE BIAS NARROW FABRIC CO. 


F. C. BARTON, President 


ae Oe 


65 Worth Street, New 


gob Bes 


York 
65 Worth Street, New York 


Bias and Straight Cut Fabrics and Ribbons. 
Embossing and Cutting Customers Own Goods a Specialty. 


BRAND NARROW FABRICS 
WEB, TAPE, BINDINGS, ETC. 
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The ew Two Proofs of Quality in 
exttie 


Fabric , Jumbo Mullen Testers 


1. The U.S. Government adopted Mullen Testers 
as the stundard for testing paper. 

2. The R. R. Freight Classification Committees 
adopted Mullen Testers as their standard, 
Every fibre case shipped bears a stamp to 
show that it will stand “a resistance of 

pounds to the sq. in. (Mullen test.’’) 


The Jumbo Mullen Tester is equally good 
for testing textile fabrics of all kinds. It is 
extensively used by hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers. 


The only machine ; Ask fordescriptive matter and names of textile 
that gives the bursting mills using the Jumbo Mullen Tester. Send for 


Catal Nou. 85 B. 
strength in pounds per ene 


sq. in. by a simple ie B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
operation ae HOLYOKE, MASS 


CURTIS & MARBLE MCH. CO, °°saes7™™ J JF te 


Allen Safety 


Set Screws 


With our process of manufacture, we can make safety set 
screws much shorter than the diameter of the screws. The 
entire length of screw is utilized either for solid metal at the 
point or depth of socket for thewrench. No waste space 
filled with chips as in broached screws. We are prepared to 
make, promptly, special safety set screws to mect your re- 
quirements in diameters from '¢ to14g in. Any length, point 
or thread. 


Send for Circular No. 6 and 
free sample screws for testing 


The Allen Mfg.Co. —_ Hartford, 


Latest Improved Chinchilla Machine 135 Sheldon Street Conn. 


Evans Friction 
INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. Cone Pulleys 


MANUFACTUPERS OF will drive your ma 
chines at any de- 


to 6 by simply pull- 
ing a cord, 
They are guaran- 


teed to do your work. 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. | | Variable Speed Countershafts 


We'll furnish them 
for either floor or 


Especialiy adapted for Cotton — ee hanging use. 
Mills. 2v to 33 per cent more a ‘ 9» Over 10,000 Sets 
Production Guaranteed. wos in operation in 
Weignt Reduced 33 to 50 per ate a” ee = 
cent. Ne Leather Covering Bill. ' , ae 


Send for Catalogue 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


. Frank Evans Newton Center, Mass. 
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Place Your 


If in the Textile Trade, or Catering to it You Really Need the 


1915 Ras evr 1915 
Official American Textile Directory 


Compiled by the Textile World Record 


Here’s a Hint of What It Contains 
Over 15,000 Different Concerns Listed 


A Complete Directory of Mills including Cot- 
ton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of 
the United States and Canada, together with the Dye- 
ing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works, 
and other Textile Establishments, about 7000 in ail. 

Full information is given about each mill in almost 
every instance, viz.: the name of the company or 
firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, the 
character of goods made, machinery equipment, i. e., 
the number of sets of cards (or combs), the number 
of spindles, number of looms; whether the mill uses 
steam or water power, whether there is a dye house 
or not, the names of the selling agents or if the mill 
sells direct, and in many instances the name of the 
man is given who buys the raw material and supplies. 
In this section of the Directory all the mills in one 
piace are arranged under the head of that town, but 
so designated by boldface letters that the kind of mill 
is determined at a glance, so that a person looking, 
for instance, only for woolen mills can pick them out 
instantly. This system of arrangement is conceded 
to be the most convenient of any as it groups all the 
mills in one town together and is self-indexing, while 
at the same time those interested in a particular class 
of mills, such as cotton, silk, or knit, can find them 
as easily as if they were classified separately. 

The Map Feature was originated by the Textile 
World in 1894, and is copyrighted. There are 19 of 
these textile maps, which show only the cities and 
towns where there are textile establishments. 19 
maps. 

An Alphabetical Index to the textile establish- 
ments in the United States and (anada, about 7000. 

Mills with Worsted Machinery. A separate 
list is compiled of mills with worsted machinery for 
the convenience of thse dealing exclusively with 
that branch. 


Office Edition $3.00 


Vest Pocket Editions $1.00 for each of the three Sections, viz.: 
New England and Canada; Middle Atlantic States; Southern and Western States, $3.00 for set of three 


Lord & Nagle Company 


Textile Publishers, 144 Congress St., Boston 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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The Yarn Trade Index. In this department 
are classified lists of manufacturers of different 
kinds of yarn who spin for the market. It gives the 
size of yarn spun and the form in which the yarn is 
put up, together with the selling agents of the mills, 
or if sell direct. About goo names. 


Classified List of Manufacturers ‘This is 
a new section in which all the manufacturers of tex- 
tile fabrics are listed under suitable headings showing 
the classes of goods made. 





Commission and Order Section. In this 
department are classified lists of establishments do- 
ing dyeing, bleaching, printing, finishing, and mercer- 
izing on order, sub-divided according to the class of 
work done. About 500 names. 


Raw Material Section. In this department 
are complete lists of dealers and brokers in wool, 
cotton, shoddy, waste and extracts, and wholesale rag 
dealers. About 2500 names. 


Selling Agents and Dry Coods Commis- 
sion Houses in the principal cities of the United 
States, giving the character of goods handled. About 
2300 names. 


Textile Associations. Owing to the growing 
number of inquiries for information of the various 
associations a list of all the textile associations in the 
United States and Canada has been included in this 
year’s Directory. The names of associations, officers 
and addresses are given. 

Machinery and Supply Section. This con- 
tains a carefully classified index of builders of textile 


machinery and dealers in mill supplies. About 800 
names and 500 headings. 


Travellers’ Edition $2.00 





CHICAGO 
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We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


Ne Ss Van Noorden Skylights 


ADMIT DAYLIGHT NOTHING ELSE 


Applicable wherever daylight is desired. 


Send for Catalogue 


E. Van Noorden & Company 


100 Magazine St., Boston, Mass. 





FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 50 Congress Street NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 


Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine for removing gears 
and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saves 
its cost in time and breakage. 


BAFIFORD & SIIITH, Providence, R. I. 


1B A&C 


: b SEES EES 
TRADE MARK 


BARBER -COLMAN COMPANY _ 


Main OFFice ANo Factory 
®Boston Mass. RocKrormo luv GREenviice SC. f 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES j 













Dobbins Soap Mig. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mirs. Use. Send for Sample. 
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DYERS, BLEACHERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


COTTON YARNS 
IN SKEIN, AND LONG AND SHORT 
CHAIN WARPS 
FAST COLORS A SPECIALTY 
Daily Capacity 20 Tons 
FAST COLORS AND BLACK FOR 
WORSTED TRADE 
Winding on Cop Tubes, Cones and Beams 


Office and Works, - Pawtucket, R. |. 


ESTABLISHED 1881 


Successors to 


CLOBE DYE WORKS CoO., biGrcmcca e nant 


DYERS 
BLEACHERS 


w MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pan {40 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Duxbury’s 
English Calender Roll Papers 
For Embossing and Other Calenders. 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co. 
Sole Agents for America 
55-57 Franklin Street, - New York 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY 


Willard and Jasper Sts., = Philadelphia 


DYERS OF SKEIN SILK 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Fast Colors on Silk for Worsted Manufacturers 
Pure Dye and Weighted. Brightand Souple. 
Dyers of Poerless Black on Artificial Silk. 


Printing Rollers 
R si Plates 
and Sheets 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


OUR CUARANTEE: 
SUPERIOR QUALITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


HOPKINSON DYEING AND TEXTILE WORKS 


MERCERIZERS 
Dvers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. Twines and all Narrow 
Fabrics. Printers’ Knotting Cords a specialty, on tubes 
or balls (our Fast Biack will please you). 
T. HOPKINSON, Prop’r and Mgr. G. W. HopKINSON, Supt. 
Office and Works, 259 Forest St., FALL RIVER, MASS. 


JOHN F. DAVIDSON 


(ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS) 


BLEACHER 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Varns, Underwear, 
Cotton Hosiery and Tapes. 
2558-2564 North 3rd St. 2557-2563 Orianna St., PHILADELPHIA 
Office, 2557 Orianna Street. Correspondence Solicited. 


Don’t move in the same old rut all your life 
without ever advancing to better work or better 
salary. You can secure in your own home, in 
your spare time, and without leaving your 
present work, the most powerful force for pro- 
motion in the world. Thousands have obtained 
increased earnings through the I. C. S. Write 
us a postal today, stating the position you would 
like toobtain. Advice of experts and booklet free. 


International Correspondence Schools 
x 882, Scranton, Pa. 


DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manufacturers of: Men’s Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Ru J : 5 i i 
P : " y ‘ s o s, Rugs, Upholstery, Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbin 
Gas and Electric Tubing, Braids and Novelties, Better work, prompter, better service than you gu sleowhee, 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., "ss PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Wood Sole Shoes 


Absolutely 
Waterproof 


For use in Dye 

Houses. Bleach 

eries, Wool Scour 

ing Houses Chemi 

cal Factories and 

wherever itis hard on ordinary shoes, or an abso 
lutely waterproof shoe is desired 

Send for price list or sample pair 


Wm. Brown’s Sons, Camden, N. J. 


Dept. W 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-52 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK 


Headquarters for 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs 
Oils, Gums, Finishes and Softeners 
IMPORTERS OF 
Ciba and Cibanon Fast Vat Dyes 


and all colors made by the Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland 


Geisenheimer @ Co. 
134 Cedar St., cor. Washington St., NEW YORK 
Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. Qehler Works 


(19 Pes arl Street, Boston, Mass 
38 No. Front Street, Phila., Pa. 
190 East Pine Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


WATE 


FOR BOILER FEED AND 


WM B. SCAIFE 


| 
| 


Branch Offices ; 


ro 
ox 


MILL EQUIPMENT, 


SONS CO 


SUPPLIES, ETC. 


Wrisley’s 
Soaps 


For All Textile Purposes 


All of our Textile Soaps are 
scientifically compounded of 
best possible selected ingre- 
dients. They are 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY 
PURE AND PRICES RIGHT 


and every lot thoroughly tested 
before leaving our plant. 
Write for samples and prices, 
stating kind desired. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO, 


Textile Dept. 
Chicago, Ill, U.S.A, 


national 


The importance of water filtra- 
tion and softening in all textile 
mills necessitates the use of the 
best equipment. 


International Filters and Soft- 

eners possess exclusive features 
which assure the most satisfactory and economical 
results. Estimates gladly furnished. 


International Filter Co. 
General Offices 
First National Bank Bldg. Chicago. 
| OS LACT NATE OEE AS AOL OIA 


ANILINE SALT AND OIL 
PARANITRANILINE 


Beta Naphtol 


Aniline Colors Sulfur Colors 
CHEMICALS 


ed 
FILTRATION 


ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


PITTSBURGH, PA 
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Cassella 
Color Company 


New York 
Philadelphia 


LOWELL TEXTE SCHOOL 


Scientific and practical training in all 
processes of textile manufacture including 
all commercial fibres. Complete three 
year diploma courses in Cotton Manu- 
facturing, Wool Manufacturing, Textile 
Designing, Chemistry and Dyeing, Textile 
Engineering, 

Degrees of B. T. E. (Bachelor of Textile 
Engineering) and B. T. D. (Bachelor of 
Textile Dyeing) offered for completion of 
prescribed four year courses. 

Certified graduates of High Schools and 
Academies admitted without examination. 


For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S. B., Principal, 


Lowell, Mass. 


Boston 


Providence 


Montreal 
Atlanta 


Philadelphia 
Textile School 


TWENTY-NINTH SEASON 


Oldest in America 
Most Complete in the World 


Endorsed by the Leading 
Educators and Manufacturers 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 


Special Courses in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


For illustrated 
Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director 
Bread and Pine Streets - - + + = Philadelphia 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 


Hoechst-on-Main, Germany. 


New York, N.Y., 122 Hudson Street Cuar.otrTe, N. C., 210 So, Tryon S&. 
Boston, Mass., 140 Oliver Street ATLanTA, Ga., 1418 Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 104 Chestnut Street San Francisco, CAL., 20-22 Natoma St. 
Provivencg, R. I., 23 South Main Street Montreat, Can., 45 Alexander Street 
Cuicaco, ILi., 317 North Clark Street Toronto, CANADA, 28 Wellington Street 





BOSSON & LANE 


MANUFACTURERS—— 
Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT BLEACHING OIL 
TURKEY RED OIL CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE 
MONOLINE OIL PARA SOAP OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP VICTOROIL 








B & L Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers Bluings 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds for all Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 


The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 


Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 
SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 
New York—s85 Water Street Philadelphia —132 Chestnut Street 


Boston—113 Broad Street 


BRANCHES 


Berlin Aniline Works. sess, cnicccnne, cnicage 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Atlanta 
Cemaen' gene McArthur, Irwin, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


SPECIALTIES 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur | - Aniline and Alizarine 


Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 


Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors CO LO RS 


Zambesi Black V and 2G 


DIASTAFOR Kalle Color & Chemical Co. 


INCORPORATED 


The Oldest and Best PRODUCT for 
SIZING, FINISHING, STRIPPING 530-36 Canal St., New York 


THE MAKING. OF PASTES voeeso*Wealdag: Weeder cantik 


Manufactured and Sold in the United States and Canada 


The American Diamalt Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 

200 Summer Street 600 W. 34th Street 
Branches 


oratory, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ask for our latest Sample Card No. 171 
showing shades dyed and bleached in 
a practical way. 

{ Boston, Philadelphia Providence 


Office, Factory and Lat Greensboro, N. C., Chicago, Il. 


a 
ANILINE 
corors & M. THAYER & CO. GHemicacs 


A 411 Atlantic Ave. and 74 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. é 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 
-61 Broadway, New York 


Starch, Dextrine, Gum, Tapioca, Sago 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE Boston 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Stano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
ROYAL" PRESS PAPERS 
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ALKALIES All Strengths 
CAUSTIC SODA | All Tests 


Also Modified forms of Soda for Special Work. 


Sole Agents for Wing ®, Evans, 
The Solvay Process Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Detroit, Mich. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Brunner, Mond @ Co., Ltd. 
Northwich, England. NEW YORKH, N. Y. 


Incorporated 


22 William St. 


NOTICE 
— American 


lia Cdl Water Filters 


f aN a a Are SCIENTIFICALLY designed to 
P P fOTKS . itzerle are Del . *,¢ 
— om a a eee Saas Sea meet the exacting conditions of all 
res , é fe are é sition ake , : 
resumed, and we are in a positio TEXTILE requirements. 
care of our customers for such products, Weeles taste WATER serTEN 
as we have formerly furnished them, and of any capacity én purity ee 

¢ ; “ace ¢ re -@ ice vO every tt ng the 
shall in no case advance prices beyond osocuaanel ee 
the extra cost to us. 


American Water ities Co., 
F. E. Atteaux & Co. 1003 ChestnutStreet, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON MASS "A LABORER CAN OPERATE THE AMERICAN” 
, . 


MANUAL By KNECHT, RAWSON & LOEWENTHAL. Thisis a new edit on. complete in two volumes of what is TWO 
unquestionably in every sense of the word tbe best book on dyeing ever published in the English Lan- 
OF guage. Nop ee of a dye house and no dyer can afford to be without it. The work is divided into 


eleven parts and an appendix, covering the textile fibres, materials used in dyeing, coloring matters, VOLUMES 
machinery used in dyeing, analysis, etc. 902 pages; 120 illustrations; cloth. 


DYEING LORD & NAGLE CO., 144 Congress Street, Boston $12 


ee j Trucks for Yarn Dryers 
| oa Cs and Dye Houses 


that are designed and built with a wide and comprehensive knowledge 
of the actual every day requirements in these lines. In truchs as in other 
lines it pays to buy the best. Bailey’s Trucks are the kind you need. 
Once tried always used. Tell me your needs and I will tell you about 
the truck that meets them, 


FRANK BAILEY 
aniline of Yarn Drying Machinery, Dry Poles, Dye Sticks and Fans 


WORKS AT BRADDOCK, P. 0. ADDRESS, CEDAR BROOK, CAMDEN CO.,N. J. 
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C. Woolford Wood Tank Manufacturing Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
“mm CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
rly TANKS AND VATS 
iy f For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 
Th. Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape 
for Sprinkler Systems and all purposes 


OFFICE, 1429 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Stearns Cypress Tank BLEACHERS, DYERS, FINISHERS 


Can Reduce Labor and Other Expenses With 


ERECTED IN 1897 
STILL IN SERVICE 


Durability It is being used with the 
and Cypress greatest of success by the 
Satisfac- and country’s largest plants, 
tion in | : because it meets and over- 
Stearns Hard comes the complaints that 
Pine Malt De-Sizing Compounds 
Tanks are too expensive and too 
hard to handle 


Diax is Better 


And we have brought down the 
price and made its use so easy that 
expenses for both material and labor 

are reduced appreciably 


ae 4 f er Write us for a Free Sample 
THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER C0.| / Malt-Diastase Company 


79 Wall Street, New York City 
200 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. Laboratories : Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INSURE YOUR SUPPLY OF 


BLEACH 


BY USING 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


And Obtain Its Many Advantages 


Send for descriptive booklet or permit us to have a representative call and demonstrate 
CONSTANT DELIVERIES ASSURED 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO., 25 Madison Ave., New York 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
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. BRANCHFS: 
229 N Front St., Philadelphia 
e e 4 | el 135 Oliver Street, Boston 


451-453 Washington St. NEW YORK 10 Weybosset St., Providenc= 
SULPHUR COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Naphtalizarine and Fast Chrome Colors for Wool 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom 


Sole Agents for R. WEDEKIND & CO., M.b.H., Uerdingen, Germany, manufacturers of Alizarine Colors, Chrome Alum, etc. 
CARL JAEGER, G.m.b.H., Dusseldorf, Germany, manufacturer of Aniline Colors, etc. 


THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 


117 Hudson Street, - NEW YORK CITY 
Manufacturers and Importers of Aniline-Alizarine-Algol Colors 


The prospects are favorable for getting further 
supplies from abroad and unless something 
unforseen happens, we expect to continue 
filling orders for your present demands. 


INNIS SPEIDEN & CO. 


46 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 


SULPHIDE SODIUM DISCS 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs and Finishing Materials 
GERMAN CARBONATE AND CALUSTIC POTASHES 


Branches: BOSTON, 220 Congress St. CHICAGO, 120 W. Kinzie St. PHILADELPHIA, 219 S. Front St. 


JACQUES WOLF @ CO., Passaic, N. J. 
Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 
All Sulphonated Castor Oils. 


DR. SCHMITZ’S MONOPOLE OIL. U.S. Patent No. 861397. 
New York Office, 100 William Street 
Western Representative: United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, 111. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO. 


Established 1868 


Cedar Vats and Tanks 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 


2915-2933 North Second St. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut St., Corner Second 
Honrs from 12to1 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


100 William Street, New York 
Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED, HIGH GRADE GOODS 
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Mechanical: Fl Po 
a0 ecnanl liters Q 
GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 


Cleanse Water—Save Losses—Promote Business Success 


Norwood Filters are sold with a Guarantee 
which can be given because every one is 
built to suit location and condition. 


We don’t sell you any old filter but investigate first. 
Then we build a filter to suit your requirements. 


Write For Our Norwood Engineering Co. Expert Advice 
Experts Florence, Mass. Free of Cost 


WOOD TANKS 


ee and VATS 
a Dye Kettles and Tubs 


of any size and shape 


NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO., Everett Station, BOSTON, MASS. 


FILTERS © WATER SOFTENERS 


Hungerford Filters having an aggregate caps acity of 
over ONE HUNDRED MIL LION GALLONS per 


day are now in operation in the textile mills of America 


The Filters That Never Require 
A Renewal of the Filter Bed 


HUNCERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Penna. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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F. B. WILDMAN 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


Electric Cloth Cutters 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTIONS 


Norristown, Penn. - U.S.A. 
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‘FRIEDBERGER-AARON (VFS. (0 


LEADINC MANUFACTURERS 


Braids anc Edgings 


For Trimming Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 


OUR MOTTO: 
Correct Coods, Right Prices, Prices, Prompt Deliveries 


Mills: Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 


POST OFFICE ADDRESS: LOGAN STATION, PHILADELPHIA 





FAST 


The Merrow .,,..:.; 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging : . 
and Shell Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR CLASS 60 MACHINES for Trim- 
ming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produce the strongest, best 
Seams and do it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 B or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 E SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. *4foNN’ 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St., N. Y. 
815 West Van Buren St., Chicago, lil. 1019 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Don’t Let the European War 
Interfere With Your Business 


USE 


Lamb Knitting 


Machines 


The American Machine 


Originated in America in 1856 


For the last sixty years the 


Lamb Knitting Machines 
Have Had the Habit 
of Making Good 


No matter where they are used or 
under what conditions. The fact is 


due to 


their Productive Capacity, 
their Simplicity, 
their Accessibility 


We are prepared to furnish the Knitting Mills of this continent with a superior 
product and at short notice. 


We call your attention to a few of our new improved machines: 


Automatic Widener for Sleeves and Collars 


Improved Power Machine 
Four colors— Automatic 3 needle rack 


Drop Needle Machine 

Single Plate Sweater Machine 
Back Drive Sweater Machine 
Improved Sweater Body Machine 


Send for particulars 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CoO. 


Chicago Chicopee, Falls, Mass. New York 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


MAX NYDEGGER 


Wool Exchange, 260 W. Broadway, New York 
ALL SPECIAL MACHINES POR ANY ARTICLE THAT IS KNIT 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony 


' Te aaeieaiietaticemmneieatittlicmenenenaasaiaiiean Fo 
Nh i Poae A ocaene (i oe ene ola a ee | 
tee se Bd 1 eee eee ee eae eee ere er 
od Oi teas eed eppacigial tahiti hata 


a cel > ae ot ae a 
3 5 Femmes =a ” = . t 


a ee Ft 


> Dr 10, «< , 


16 Sec:ion ‘* COTTON HILSCHER ”” Machine for Full Fashioned Hosiery, Silk, Cotton, Wool, ec. 
Fold Medal, Paris, 1900 Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 


GROSSER Flat Knitting Machines 


For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power 
MACHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, 
Mittens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard 
Work, Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. 
Power Machines to be seen in operation. 


CIRCULAR FRENCH FRAMES 


C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of 
the best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece 
Linings, Gloves, Special 4-jour (openwork) Fabrics, 
etc. 


RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rib Warp Knitting Machines. ] 


For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., 
silk, wool, cotton. 


THE LOOPER THAT LOOPS! 


Two thread lock stitch machine with reliable trimmer and raveller producing indestructible, fac 
elastic seam. No hosiery or underwear plant up to date without this machine. 


DIAMOND, 
OVERSEAMERS 


for all classes of selvage 

goods, Full Fashioned 

Hosiery, Underwear, ete. 
FINISHING 
MACHINES 


for Knit Goods of aii 
styles. 


WINDERS 


for finest yarns. 


Information, Samples and Specifications at Your Disposition. 
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NEW MODEL 


Banner Full Automatic Hosiery 
Machine 


A FEW OF THE NEW FEATURES 


All working 
parts accessible 


18,000 : : from front of 


machine 
Banner Five 


Machines meee Yarn Changing 
OY eis Levers 
in 
ee | Automatic 
successful Transferring 
, Device 


New and Novel 
Device for High 
Splice and 
Double Sole 
Slackening 


operation 


Average Tae | New Yarn En- 
bo af gaging Device 


production | L oe 
. “Sy: ‘ ; 5 l € 
100 machines \ , in Heel som Toe 


a week 7 Single Pick 


Over 4800 machines sold and delivered in 1913 as compared with 3700 in 1912 


hanes Sa MFG. CO. 


131 Clay Street - Pawtucket, R. I. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FLATLOCK 


| 


MACHINE 


Domestic and Foreign Patents on Both Machine and Product “ag 


PATENTED MARCH 31,1908 
Notice the FLATNESS OF SEAM on inside of sleeve under the arm 


A Perfect Union of Abutted Cut Edges 
Forming a Very Strong, Soft and Smooth 


FLAT S&S HAM 
No Thicker Than the Fabric Itself 


BMP A Result Never Before Reached Bg 
MADE IN ONE OPERATION AND AT HIGH SPEED 


“FLATLOCK” samples cheerfully supplied to Manufacturers, Jobbers and Buyers 
Apply to Department 18 


Trade Mark 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Chief Office 658 Broadway $2rrebtreet 
New York 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


mm =e BUILT BT 


Schubert & Salzer Maschinenfabrik 


and their two Branch Works 


H. ALBAN LUDWIG and THEODOR LIEBERKNECHT 


Chemnitz, Germany 


Largest Manufacturers of all Classes of Hosiery Machines 


FRO OR AD AGU Wokckcuie 
VTS Woks . ‘ 


Schubert & Salzer, in addition to the plant of H. Alban Ludwig, have recently 
acquired the plant of Theodor Lieberknecht and continue to build Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines in each of the three plants, retaining the special features of 
each individual type and at the same time using on all three machines various 
patented devices and all the practical attachments known to the trade. These 
machines are built in all gauges from 14 to 34 needles to the inch and from 12 
to 24 sections. 


Best Constructed, Most Economical and Productive Machines on the Market 


REFERENCES: 


All the leading manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery in this country. 


American Representative: 


OTTO WALTHER, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia 
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Union Special 
Machine Company’s 


**Star™-tling 


Sensation 


Ea 


Sia 


FOR RESULTS 
Hitch Your Seaming Operations to a 


**Tandem Interlock Flat Seam”’ Machine 


LUV UN a0) am a WoO 10 GD alae 


eaeeeeeeit \. - 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 
ao* 


hs ee. PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. Boards 
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WYE & TREDIGK 00. 


718-720 Cherry Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


iting 
MACHINERY 


For making Ribbed Underwear, Com 
bination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, Shir 
Borders, Hosiery, etc. Correct Construc- 
tion, Excellence and Durability. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


Quality of Fabrics and Production 
UNEXCELLED 


“en 


NYE & TREDICK CO. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


1915 


CRANE MFG. CO. 


Eataseted ~~ LAKEPORT, N. H.  'ouggra? 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 


for both Rib and Plain Work 
Economically Producing 


GREAT VARIETY OF FABRICS 


Spring Needle Underwear Machine with Automatic Tak« 


This machine is made in sizes from 13" to 
in diameter of any desired gauge, the number o 
feeds depending on the size of cylinders, 

Also built in sizes from 2%"' to 32” in diameter 
for the production of a great variety of fabrics. 

Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics the stock- 
inet, eider down and astrachan feeds are superior 
to any on the market. 


Many of these machines are in use in the leading mills. 


SOME CRANE FEATURES. 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20‘ and 


32” frames and are specially adapted for making 


fine Jersey Cloth and Stockinet 
Our flat machir is adapted for knitting collarettes, 
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E. O. SPINDLER 


350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


AGENT FOR 


“Dubied” Flat Knitting Machines 


For the sweater, etc. trade 
EDWARD DUBIED & COMPANY, Couvet, Switzerland 


AND 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


“Cotton System” 
BUILT BY 


DAVID RICHTER, INC., Chemnitz, Saxony 


The War Doesn’t Interfere With Our Business 


Your inquiry will recetve prompt attention 


What Knitters are Saying 
About the *“P.&O.” Machine 


“We are running this machine beside an- 
other popular knitter on silk and art silk 
plaited hosiery. On the ‘P.&0.’ machine 
we are making less menders, amore even 
fabric and bigger production. In fact itis 
the best machine we have in our mill.” 


SAVES 10% ON YARN 


Makes Ladies’ or Half Hose; garter top; no ravel, silk 
plaited or mercerized leg; high splice, double sole; ad- 
vanced toe; linen or mercerized heel and toe. 


Write for full particulars 


PAXTON & O’NEILL 


541 N. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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The Reece Button-Hole Machine 


For Cutting and Stitching Straight 
Double-Barred Buttonholes 


This machine is designed for cutting and stitching straight 
double-barred buttonholes without eyelets, from % of an inch 
in length up to 1 inch, in knit goods, shirts, shirtbands, 
collars, cuffs, etc., also on knit goods of all kinds. It is 
superior to all other machines, as it is the only single thread 
buttonhole machine on the market doing away with the 
bobbin or under thread, thereby making a great saving in 
the use of thread, and it will produce more than double 
the quantity of work of any other machine, thus saving the 

employment of an extra operator and the space of an extra machine. The quality of the work produced 
is superior to any other buttonhole, from the fact that the stitch is elastic, which is an important factor 
in knit goods. This machine is automatic in all its movements, and is an easy machine to handle, and 
does not require the services of a skilled operator, no cutting or pulling of the thread required, and 
when the buttonhole comes from the machine, it is finished in every respect and does not require to 
be trimmed or cut. The length of hole required can be obtained by simply turning a screw. 

The machine is made of hardened steel drop forgings, thus reducing the breaking and wearing of 
parts toaminimum. Samples of work and terms sent on application. 


THE REECE BUTTON-HOLE MACHINE CO. 
Office and Factory - 500 to 514 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass 


John W. Hepworth & Company 


N. W. Cor. So eal 
Lehigh Ave. = eee Makers 


and — a peo 
Mascher St. af eS) / ie) Two 
Philadelphia, Pa. Fe hy, Thread 


of 


Elastic 
Lock 

Stitch 

Loopers 


ALSO 
ATTACHMENTS 
for changing our single 
stitch loopers into the 
two-thread loopers 
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THE LEIGHTON KNITTER 


HAS EARNED THE REPUTATION OF PRODUCING 
Firm, Elastic Garments 


USING LOW GRADE STOCK 


THESE MACHINES ARE 
BEING USED FOR 


High Grade Goods 


MORE AS COMPETITION INCREASES 


Real Efficiency 


Means Excellent Stitches with 
ECONOMICAL OPERATION 


For Particulars ask 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Jenckes Knitting Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Manufacturers of 


“INVINCIBLE” and “JENCKES” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
i 


Full Automatic Circular 


Seamless Knitting Machinery 
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H. BRINTON COMPANY 


213-217 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BUILDERS OF 


Circular Knitting 
Machinery 


of every kind for every purpose 
HOSIERY RIBBERS 


with Splicing, Striping, Two-speed, Selvage 
Welt and French Welt Attachments. 


Full Automatic Hosiery Footers 
BODY MACHINES, SLEEVERS, etc. 


for Underwear, Sweaters, Toques, etc. 


NECKTIE MACHINES 


for making all kinds of tubular knitted scarfs. 
Write for catalog, prices and samples. 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
Sweater Coat [lachines 


Automatic Racking Machines with 
or without striping attachments. 
Herring Bone Stitch Coat Machines. 
Plain Sweater Coat Machines, 
Pineapple Stitch Sweater Machines. 
Jersey Sweater Machines. 
Plain Binding Machines. 
Rotary Jacquard Binding Machines. 


FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK, U. S. A, 
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BUTTONS PUT ON TO STAY ON 


No bobbins fo wind. Will sew ail buttons with any thread. No threads to trim. Saves 90% of the needle breakage. 


Elastic Stitch Button Sewing Machine 


saves money for manufacturers, and helps them {ncrease the demand for 
their products. Without increasing the expense to the manufacturer, the 
Elastic Stitch Button Sewing Machine sews buttons on garments in such a 
way as to allow for thread shrinkage and to stand the wear and tear of the 
laundry, as well as giving to the buttonsthe same uniform finish that the 
tailor would give, and avoiding, as the tailor does, tie drawn down, tight 
effect that is unavoidable when a two thread machine is used. 
Send for proof and ‘*‘ List-of-Users’’ booklet. 


Union Button Sewing Co., Dept., Frederick Osann Co. 
394 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 245 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Agents Everywhere 


The New Boss 


“ff Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro< 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
chine Works for 


HOW MUCH OF THIS 


$10,000,000.00 
DO YOU WANT? 


About $10,000,000.00 worth of full fash- 
ioned stockings are made in America 
each year. 


No matter what proportion of these mill- 
ions you are now getting, you can get more 
of it if you will make full fashioned hosiery 
on Our machines. 


Because, the stockings you make will fit 
perfectly and bring you repeat orders. 


The leading hosiery manufacturers are jn- 


stalling these machines. 


If you are thinking of making full fash- 
ioned goods take up the question with us— 
as our success depends upon yours, we will 
prove to you that we can help you before 
you spend a cent, 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READINC, PA. 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICAN FULL 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES 


their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose. 
This machine beats them all. Has no equal for sim 
plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
minute. Built in sizes from 24% to 544; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heel and toe. It is the 
strongest built knitter on earth. 
Send for prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 
Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY 


304 PEARL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


S5RAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL. BRAIDED FABRICS 
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“Acme’ ana “Hemphill” 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 


built by 
Acme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Company 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Answer all purposes in the most re- 

liable, up-to-date, and economical 
’ , 

manner. Write us for full particulars. 


Manufacturers LiKe our 
Latch Needles 


because we make a superior grade of 
needles 


Philadelphia Office, Bourse Bldg. 


CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting Machinery 


Flat and Circular 
Rib, both Spring 
mand Latch Needle, 
m@ Plain Circular 
Machines, Lead 
orTrickCylinder, 
Spring Needle 
Cylinder Rib-Top 
achines for 
making Cuffs, 
Drawer Bottoms 
and Shirt Bor. 
ders. 


Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


American Representative: 
G. H. ROGERS 
838 Lancaster St., Albany, N. Y. 


European Representative: 


FELIX LEDERER 
1x/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


CRAWFORD 
STOP MOTIONS 


For all makes 
and sizes of 
Circular 
Rib 
Knitting 
Machines 


! Twenty Years of 
: Experience and 
| 


Success 


Adapted for 
HEAVY SWEATER 
yarns as well as 
UNDERWEAR 


ei Se’ ; je 
Crawford Manufacturing Co. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


‘‘Maniplex”’ Sewing Machines 
or eee 
1 | : fei li¢ 


ae ees |g 
nap oe Ht 


phen vA — 


ga 


——-+- 
a 


For Multiple Stitching 


Built for all purposes where a number of rows of stitching 
are required. { With either form of stitch, single thread 
chain, double thread chain, or lock stitch, sewing material 
from 1-16 inch thick, up to 1 inch thick, and up to 120 inch 
wide. {Furnished with any desired number of needles, 
spacing to suit requirements. { We also build Paper 
Slitting Machines and design special machinery. 


Le Fe. FRALES 
Walpole, Mass., U S.A. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS 
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IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


| 


al TN) 


Improved 


Upright  Spoolers 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin 


- Doubling Spoolers for 
BS Ee oe doubling 2, 3 or more 
— ends into one 
Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler Guides. 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO. 


(Est. 1865, Ine, 1903.) 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. 


XCTEELEECELELLL 


a ae ee a 


Improved short chain attach. 
ment—double chain—for 
racked goods, 


New Jersey 


Wire Stitcher 


Highest Grade 
Machine for rapid and 


Economical Method of 

Attaching Labels to Hos- 

iery or other Garments. 
Uses pointed staples, can- 
not tearthe finest fabric. 


Send for Catalogue 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
15 S. Sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


That is the Brand of the 


Knitting Machines 


CLINTON F. PAYNE. Sec’v and Treas 


worldwide known to be The Best 


160,000 Knitting Machines in use all over the Universe 


CLAES & FLENTJE 


Muhihausen Thr., Germany 
(Largest Knitting Machine Factory in the World) 


The cut represents one of our full automatic machinee 
with double chain, short chain attachment, doing away 
with the long chain and lots of blocks. 

Machines for all kinds of plain and fancy knit goods by 
hand and full automatic by power. 

Our knitting machines are far superior to any other fa 
simplicity and construction. They give a higher produe 
tion than any other on the market. 

For full particulars, needles and supplies for all kindset 
knitting machines, write to 


Ainslie Knitting Machine Co. 
281 Ainslie Street Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 


IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., Troy, N.Y. 


We submit the following extract fromthe sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, in U. 8. Circuit Court, Northern District of 
New York, in equity, No. 6764: 

Cross Question 123, How long have you been a manufactur- 
er of knitting machines? Answer I started in this business 
about the middle of May, 1900. 


Tompkins 
Knitter 


This design was adopted in 
1875, 

BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
in 1846, before 
ROBERT W. GORMLEY 
Was born, according to his 
testimony in the case 
above cited. 


Cae e 


ive 
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Eureka Fire Hose 


Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, Knitting Mil!s and 
Factories need positive protection instantly avail- 
able. Eureka Hose gives protection, 

“Eureka” has the lasting quality and the capacity 
to resist wear and tear. 


Fire Hose for every possible duty. 


Eureka Fire Hose Mig. Co. 
NEW YORK 


Are You Going 
to Build? 


Do you contemplate a new plant, an 
extension or an alteration? 


Engineering of 
Shops and Factories 


By 


Henry Grattan Tyrrell, 
C. EB. 


300 pp., 0x9, fully illus., 
$4.00 (178) net, postpaid 


Covers every detail of 
the construction and 
equipment of plants. 


It gives full, practical 
details on location, ar- 
rangement of depart 
ments and machines, 
materials and com. 
parative costs, ven- 
tilation, lighting, etc. 


Mr. Tyrrell covers 
every modern tend. 
ency and feature in 
factory building. He 
has observed widely, 
Several chapters were 
written by specialists, 


It is a valuable work 
for the superintendent, 
manager and owner 
of every factory, shop 
or plant. 


FOR SALE BY 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 
Textile Publishers and Booksellers 
144 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


STANDARD 
G’”’ 


q@ ANewType of iosiery 
Machine— being the 
result of 22 years of 
actual experience in 
studying the needs of 
the trade. 


G Your investigation de- 
sired. 


@ Can be seen running 
at all times. 


Standard Machine Company 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS 


330-340 N. i2th Street 
Philadelphia 


Better than ever 
from YOUR 


standpoint 


| Several New 
| Features 


have been added to the 
1912” Cloth Cutting, Fold- 
n Winding Machine which add at least 50% to its value to 
YOU. It will cut your cloth—fold the edges—roll it up and 
give youanexact measurement of every piece of cloth going 
through the machine. It saves time, labor, machines and cloth. 

YOU ONLY NEED ONE MACHINE where before it required 
two, and you get an ertra strip from every bolt of cloth 

It cuts the corners of expense in every way and leads to 
more and greater profits. 


The Enormous Savings Will Interest You 


Mail a card for complete information and prices. When in need 
of special machinery write me. 


J. A. FIRSCHING ois troaa st? Uiiva N.Y. U.S.A. 
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NOTICE 


It has been brought to our attention that certain of 
our competitors have informed our customers that we 
are unable to get any needles from Germany. Our 
customers are asked to take no notice of such false 
of fact we have 


statements for as a matter 


Plenty of Needles On Hand 


We have good stocks, 


which are being replenished 


regularly by shipments from Germany through neutral 


countries. 


We can fill your orders promptly. 


Continental Latch Needle Company 


120 Liberty St. 


The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods 


The most reliable machine 
of the kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT 


Successors to 
J.J. CRAWFORD & SON 
Established 1868 NASHUA, N.H. 


















, New York City 





MACHINERY F< yR 
Making Cones 


Cop Tubes and 
Straight Shells 


For textile and manufactur- 


ing purposes 
Knitting looms for millinery, 
dress and upholstery 
trimmings 


JOHN EPPLER MACHINE WORKS 
629-631 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You know that the greatest factor in earning power is a 
capacity that reduces the cost of production. 
Therefore we want you to know that 


THE J. WwW. CRAW PRESS 


excels all others in capacity. 


i d Finish 
Capacity and Finis 
With two girl operators its record capacity is Esctaing six 
hundred dozen garments per day without breaking a 
button. With only one operator it is three hundred dozen 
per day. 

The appearance of the garment when pressed on itis 
very attractive; the finish cannot be excelled; many mills 
say it cannot be equailed by any press or method of 
pressing. ; 

Sizes to meet your requirements. Terms to suit your 
convenience. Write us for prices and terms. 


The J. W. Craw Machinery Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 








oe IRIE SANE YN EERE ee re 
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STANDARD LATCH NEEDLES BXCELSIOR SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 


Have You Tried Our Special Rivet ? Highest Quality Cru- 


Longer Wear, Less | cible Wire, Smooth 


a yal | Eyes, Finest Temper, 


onds. | Hand Straightened. 


Excelsior Needle Co. 


Largest Manufacturers 


of Machine Needles in 
the World. i. Torrington, Conn. 





Agents 


C. B. Baker & Co., Ltd., 140 West 22nd &t., New York City 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., Cherry & Juniper Sts.. Phila. 
The Sewii g Mch. Supplies C 0., 121 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 

Excelsior General Supplies Co., ‘B15 S80.Wabash Ave., Chicago 
C. Shawl, 682 Mission 8t., San Francisco. Cal, 

J. C. Strittmatier, Ave, San Francisco No. 29. 


EGELSIOR NEUES | [ New Bedford 


et Textile School 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., LAKEPORT, N. H. 
LL, Ke IVES CO. 
This school is located in New Bedford, Mass., 
a rapidly growing city and already the largest 


Established 1874, Manufacturers of all kinds of 
producer of fine cotton goods in this country. 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 








































Instruction given in the theory and art of 
cotton manufacture in all its branches. 

















The school has one hundred ten machines for 
instruction purposes in carding, spinning and 
weaving departments; seventy in knitting de- 
partment, the most complete department of 
the kind in equipment and scope of instruction 
in this country; twenty-seven machines in 
machine shop; thoroughly equipped depart- 
ments in chemistry and dyeing, in designing, 
and mechanics. 





WM. BREEDON’S SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 
AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 












Every instructor a man of broad 
experience and training. 








KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


JOHN C. EGLY, Maa. Manufacturers of 
Patent and Regular Latch Needles 


Needles for all makes of Knitters and Ribbe.s 
Keystone Spring Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting 
achines always in stock for immediate delivery. 
Special Needles made to order. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 















Fourteenth year. Many graduates filling posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility. Catalogue 
sent free on application. Address, 


William E. Hatch, Pres., New Bedford, Mass. 































Domestic Machinery Works 


WOLFGANG RICHTER, Prop. 
VanKirk and Erdrich Sts., Wissinoming, Philadelphia 


AMERICAN BUILT 


Full Fashioned Knitting 


MACHINES 











Manufac- 


Pressing 












We are rigged up to do anything from a knocking 

over bit toa finished Cotton frame. Also repair and Also 

change machines from the coarsest to the finest 

gauge. Fender Boards 


Correspondence solicited 





i Melbourne Expositions 
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PROCTOR DRYERS 


Formerly the "CYCLONE!® 


Fireproof 


These dryers embody many features 
which make their operation and up-keep cost the minimum. 


Here is one of the features—the Interlocking 
Sectional Conveyor—no wear and no adjustment. 


We build nothing but dryers, and our 
energies are directed at all times to the making of better 
dryers—dryers which will be better for the purchaser in 
every way. 


If you do any drying whatever, send tor our illustrated book Y 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 


For the most severe 


Textile Mill Service 


When you buy belting do you look for PRICE 

“PRICE” means wasted power; loss of output and a 

labor; breakdowns; delays; frequent renewals. Cocheco Belting 

“SERVICE” means maximum power trans- consists of strips taken 
os de . . from along the backbone 

mission; increased capacity; reduced of selected steers, These 

expenses. strips are recognized as the 


firmest, toughest and strongest 


. leatherthat can be obtained. The 
Low belting cost and quality also 18 such that mazimum 


good belting service power transmission is assured 
aver gC and in : . 

never go hand “Cocheco” is the Ideal Belting for 

hand. Textile Mills 

because it means speed, power and economy. 


Cocheco Belting is sold on the basisof “money-back-if-not- 
as-represented.” You take no chances. 


Furthermore our 70 years of cumulative experience as belting 
experts should mean something to you. 


Write us today for full details 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 
DOVER, N. H. 


72 Murray Street. NEW YORK 157 Summer Street, BOSTON 
14-16 N. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 








a 





G-E Motors Installed ina Large Majority of All 
Important 1914 Extensions of New Projects 


The December, 1914 issue of the Textite Wortp Recorp gives a list of new 
mills, mills in process and mills completed during 1914. 


A large majority of the new mills have installed G-E equipment. 


The G-E Motors now in use in textile mills are numbered by thetens of thousands, and 
at the present rate of increase their horsepower capacity will soon be numbered by the 
hundred thousand. 


The great popularity of these special textile motors, as shown by the rapid increase in 
their sales from year to year, enables this company to give the customer all the benefits 
of quantity buying, material testing, large scale manufacturing made exact by special 
jigs and templates as well as careful testing by experts. 

The design of these motors shows the constant consultation of their designers with the 
Mill Power salesmen of the General Electric Company—men who are thoroughly 
familiar with textile mill practice. The operating records of all our special textile 
mill motors which are open for the inspection of prospective customers have resulted 
in greatly increased sales this year. 

Bulletin No. 48,016, just off the press, shows G-E motor drives in prominent textile 
mills throughout this country. Write our nearest office for your copy. 


General Electric Company 


op General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 


District Otfices in: 


Boston, Mass. New York, N. \ Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, I] Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities 5341 





EASTMAN CUTTER 


will enable you to save from thirty to forty 
percent in your cutting costs. We can prove 
this to you. Give us the chance. 


Free Demonstration 


Straight Knives Round Knives For Direct or Alternating Current 


THE EASTMAN MACHINE CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, 816 Broadway CHICAGO, 815 W. Van Buren St. PHILADELPHIA, 110 N. Sixth St. 
BALTIMORE, 1019 E, Baltimore St. DETROLT, 97 Wayne St. SAN FRANCISCO, 682 Mission St, 
BOSTON, 564 Washington St. 

















=S TRADEMARK 


The Chemically Correct SIZE 
PRODUCES MAXIMUM RESULTS 
The Seydel Mfg. Co., 86 Forrest St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Makers of Soaps for Textile Mills 








